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NOTICE. 

In the comparison of Charles Napier and Desaix, 1st Vol., the 
French general is represented as a small man ; but it would appear 
from Marshal Marmont's memoirs that he was tall. 



The description of the swordplayer's feat, vol. 2— cutting an orange 
on Sir C. Napier's hand — has, it is said, been taken as implying 
a horizontal stroke. That would not have been remarkable as 
regards dexterity or nerve. The cut was vertical— downwards, on to 
the hand. 
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CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 



SIXTEENTH EPOCH. 



SEVENTH PERIOD. 



How little Charles Napier allowed ill-treatment to affect his 
public conduct is now to he shewn. Comprehending the 
art of governing largely, he with a stoic's austerity set all 
personal feelings aside while labouring in that vocation: 
and his Memoir on Scinde, before mentioned, as hastily 
composed for Sir John Hobhouse, will indicate his power of 
mind in the accomplishment. 

"Memoir on Scinde, 1846. — As the system on which I 
Lave governed Scinde for near four years is not known at 
home, except to Lord Ellenborough, it may be well to give 
a slight sketch of it. 

" 1°. State of the People. — The people of Scinde are 
wild, uneducated, and warlike, but a noble nation if the word 
nation can be applied to men who have no national feelings, 
no union. They are divided into tribes, some stationary, 
some nomadic. All are addicted to robbery and murder, if 
we choose to call their acts by those names ; but to do so 
would not be strictly just* because no law existed uu&et \3aa 
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2 LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. [1846. 

Ameers against such crimes, in which those princes largely 
participated. A few general rules did exist under the 
Mahometan rulers, hut were so entirely open to every species 
of corrupt influence that it is an ahuse of terms to call them 
laws. They only applied, if applied at all, to the first of 
three great classes into which the population is divided, viz. 
Beloochees, Scindees, Hindoos. 

" The first are Mahometans, and till the conquest were 
masters of the other two, who were their slaves. The Scin- 
dees were absolute serfs, over whom every petty Belooch 
chief held the power of life and death, and used it freely. 
Each tribe protected itself, because in reality no law existed; 
and in a very curious way they did so. Tribe A, being in 
want, would rob tribe B, which took no notice of the depre- 
dation for a time, longer or shorter according to circum- 
stances. But when the proper time came for remuneration, 
tribe B, having perhaps a quarrel with tribe C, proposed to 
pardon A if it would help B to rob 0. This accepted, a 
small compensation for the original robbery made up the 
quarrel between A and B, and so on. Thus a sort of rotatory 
system of plunder, well understood, went on amongst all the 
tribes. 

"In this manner pressing necessities were relieved by 
what may be rather called forced loans than robbery ; and 
between these domestic attacks there intervened the plunder 
of travellers, and the levying of black mail on caravans. 
This black mail, with a limited but existing commerce, 
enabled the tribes to live in a country where neither lodging, 
nor clothing, nor firing, are needed, and where the greatest 
chief lives under a mat stretched on a few poles. It is true 
the richer Hindoos have houses in the towns ; but they are 
built of mud, and purposely wretched in appearance, or the 
Ameers would have instantly squeezed money from the 
owners. 

" The above system seems to us robbery, to the people of 
Scinde a conventional arrangement well understood, and 
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xlncing no very bitter hostilities amongst the tribes ; but. 
■xeept amongst chiefs it in a great measure prevented inter- 
marriages, and each Iribe kept itself pure and distinct. And 
..ml to minder, as we Europeans would call it, it was 
I a rude natural law, understood and rigidly main- 
tained. If one of (ribo A seduced a woman of tribe B, the 
man's friends killed both, and a blood feud arose ; the 
in the moment, become deadly enemies, unless 
h tribes joined to slay the culpable pair: in that case no 
-ad arises. But suppose a man of A seduces a woman of B 
i In i' icliiiions kill her, while the. man escapes; then tribe 
I 'iill ban a blood feud against A, and llie first man of A 
y catch will be slain. The feud would then eease so far 
i the tribes were concerned, but the worst consequeuce of 
K ■ Imrliiirous state would follow. 

ooent man killed has probably no connection 
li the offending man of Ms Iribe, and bis family will in 
white avow the justice of bis slaughter; but in secret they 
11 prints feud with the man, and the family of the man 
i slew their kinsman: they waleh him for years, and 
dier lie or some of his family is finally slain ! Then the 
) of blood is upset, and both tribes arise in arms. 
■ private blood feuds are by no means objected to by 
lie family who suffer unavenged would be dis- 
■u red. 

1 have traced out the minuteness with which this blood 

tem has been followed for many generations, and have 

l-!"irtiinilies of doing so ;-— recently n remark - 

■ I Q the Bullfoot Noomreea and the Chootn 
rii.-' first are out subjects, the last our neigh- 

l»; ili.iv knew I would not let them fight, and made me 

ttinira. Originally one tribe, they split 100 years ago, and 

I carried their fend down to the present hour. The 

■ i in iir. pre ence with a peculiar ceremony, 
<• Ofcoota making the 8rsl advances, as the Bullfoot is the 

1 head of all the Noomree trioes. Wneo, \ 
B 2 
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proposed reconciliation, they said my sword was stronger 
than their swords, and what I ordered they would obey. 

" Here it must be remarked, that on a reconciliation it 
is not unusual for the murderer to give a sister, or daughter, 
in marriage to the next akin of the murdered man ; and I 
have known a daughter of a slain man given to his slayer. 
Educated to expect this, it is not by the women considered 
so shocking as it would be with us. 

" From the time a blood feud begins an exact account is 
kept, and until both parties have slain an equal number no 
reconciliation can take place : sometimes not then ; and so 
accurately is this account kept, that it even comprises 
wounds not mortal. This is all murder according to our 
ideas, but among them is no more so than duels amongst 
us; not indeed so much, for we, if we choose to seek it, 
have a protection in law, whereas these people before the 
conquest had no other protection. The terms, robbers and 
murderers, cannot therefore justly apply to the people of 
Scinde ; and as to petty thieving it is scarcely known, except 
a little in the large towns, and in our cantonments, filled 
as they are with blackguards from Bombay. 

" This perfect division of tribes prevented their having 
any national feelings, or any attachment whatever to their 
late masters the Ameers. I saw this at my first coming, 
and on the conquest turned it to account, by giving each 
chief all he possessed before the battle of Meeanee, and also 
greater security of possession: for under the Ameers no 
man who was not very powerful was secure of his jaghire. 
I thus attached the nobles to an order of things giving them 
advantages not before enjoyed ; and I acquired great know- 
ledge of their feelings from the collectors: — especially from 
Captain Rathborne the collector at Hydrabad, who lives on 
iutimate terms with the most powerful of them, and is him- 
self an officer of great ability. 

" System of Government. — I shall now state my mode of 
governing and reclaiming these rude people. 
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secured tlie confidence of the chief men as to 

ihdr possessions, ruy next object was gradually to subvert 
their power over the Hindoo and Seiudee slaves: not called 
so but being so in fact The abolition of slavery by the 
supreme government gave the flr&l blow to this, so far us 
[in.'ir purchased Africans were concerned. The second step 
was tu listen to all complaints of ill-treatment made by the 
poor, whether nguinst Englishmen or Eeloooheea ; this pro- 
ineed I feeling that justice aud protection would be given 
to all under the British rule. The third step was to de- 
!iii -is of the power of capital punishment, of tor- 
ture, in fine of all punishments, forcing them to apply to 
out magistrates for justice. This in some measure lowered 
chiefs in the estimation of their retainers, but raised the 
SUet in their own estimation, and it was necessary. 

The fourth step was to abolish the abominable old 

Indian system of regulating the price of labour by a tariff; 

market for labour was at once thrown open, and wages 

SO, from forced labour, nearly unpaid, tu 3d. and even 1.7. 

day. This met with opposition from the English, and 

rouge lo say, I have hardly been able to enforce this rule 

! A tariff on labour is said to prevail in Indin at this 

moment; but this is not known personally to me, and I can 

hardly believe in such foul injustice aud tyranny towards 

>e labouring class. By this measure the condition and 

poof have been so much improved, that if the 

ma ?o unwise as to restore the Ameers, my 

MIOt Ifl great ns in their being able to hold their thrones for 

months : nil would he confusion and bloodshed. 

" lr ill lil v. — I deprived all people of the right to wear 

public, with exception of the chiefs, on whom the 

irould have fallen as an indignity; and probably 

,ey would not have borne i*l s<> patiently as they have 

ler rales, of a nature more fatal to their supremacy as 

udul chiefs. Moreover had they been prevented wearing 

all would bftre been involved in discontent aui Wj« 
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made common cause : by leaving them their swords and 
shields, them alone, their personal consequence and appear- 
ance was augmented, and their vanity flattered. Their 
followers cared little for the deprivation, not being worked 
up to anger by the chiefs ; but if so worked, in a contrary 
case, would have cared much, and been prompt to use the 
arms against us. All was received with good temper, and 
the chiefs girded with their swords acquired additional im- 
portance. 

" But this was not all. The Scindees and the Hindoos 
who never were allowed to bear arms, the first being all 
cultivators the last all merchants, also acquired importance, 
which pleased them much. They found themselves on a 
level as to civil rights with their former tyrants, by having 
the latter pulled down, which gratified them perhaps more 
than being raised themselves. They were no longer in awe 
of the armed Belooch, whose scymitar had been before 
drawn on the slightest provocation and fatally applied. It 
is now man to man, and the Scindee is as good as the 
Belooch in a bodily contest, allowing for the habitual fear of 
the slave ; this cannot be at once removed, and prevails the 
more strongly from those unhappy reports, spread by the 
infamous Indian press, that the Ameers are to be restored. 

"A letter arrived last Christmas from the ex- Ameers, 
stating that Lord Ashley had written to them, saying they 
were to return and live on the frontier as private gentlemen. 
I am unable to say what truth there is in this report, but 
the Hindoo merchants believed in it ; and in consequence 
thereof sent quantities of their money away to Muscat and 
Bombay, and prepared to abandon Scinde. The first notice 
I had of it was from a great sirdar, nephew of the Ameers — 
a man who stood by them to the last against us, and who 
possesses a principality in Scinde, restored to him by me, 
as a reward for his faith to his family. He fought at 
Meeanee and at Dubba, and again in the desert ; and when 
Mohamed the lion fled from Scinde this sirdar laid his 
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sword at my feet: he has heartily entered into English 
habits, improving his land, and ia very clever in adopting 
civilization. 

" He said, 'I and many others will he ruined if this news 
I true, fur we must join the Ameers in a conspiracy to 
overthrow tho English government, and we shall all be 
mined : for God's sake tell your government to let us alone. 
We are quite happy and getting rich, but nil who have 
Talpoor blood in us must join our chiefs if you let them 
i here. As to their living as private gentlemen it is 
Sikh won his words, and assuredly, if the 
Ameers nre allowed to come, blood will bo shed; not by 
the people, but by the great sirdars, who are, as they 
frankly avow, bound ia honour to help their family chiefs. 
This Talpoor sirdar's expressions were emphatic. ' The first 
time I was received by the general, as a brave man and 
faithful soldier who had honourably fought against him, and 
I luive received from him all, more than all I hud before, and 
if I fight again it will be as a traitor, and I can have no 
claim for mercy, and shall be destroyed, having deserved 
my fate.' Thus speaking to Captain Itnlhborne be got ex- 
cited, and taking a jug of water that stood near him filled 
n glass, and exclaimed, 'You English are an odd people. 
You have conquered Scinde, you have done ns good, all is 
b Line glass, but when you have all ready for profit, 
i of drinking you throw it away thus ;' and he emptied 
Un on the floor. He avows his dislike of his family, 
but Bays, ' If they come and cull on me to help them, life, 
Mfll Jibing, shall he sacrificed to my honour ay a sirdar of 
. -i i nl ■ prinoe of tho Talpoor family. I tell you this 
beforehand, and do not therefore accuse me of ingratitude to 
the general, or of being a traitor. The English government 
fl road if it allows tho Ameers to return.' 
"Tho prohibition of bearing units has dune vast good. 
g more than most things to make the people quiet and 
. preventing blood feuds niid inutActa, tuim. 
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the sudden ebullitions of temper peculiar to men of hot 
climates. 

" Collection of Revenue. — When the above-mentioned 
steps were effected, I divided the country in three great col- 
lectorates, each having a head-collector, and a certain number 
of deputies, all English officers. They are all magistrates, 
with restricted powers of punishment, and to help thera I 
gave them the whole . establishment of the Ameers for col- 
lecting money and inflicting vengeance. As to punishing 
moral crimes the Ameers never interfered. The only crime 
in their eyes was disobedience of their orders; and those 
orders had but two objects ; amassing money and obtaining 
materials for their debaucheries. The last was easy, being 
only painful to individuals ; but the first opened a door to 
great and general calamity, to injustice, torture, wholesale 
ruin. 

" Their machinery for general extortion consisted of kar- 
dars, head men of villages, who collected the taxes: of 
umbardars, who, when the grain was collected, took charge 
for the Ameers. Each of these kardars and umbardars had 
their familiars to execute their orders, and what those 
orders were depended upon what the kardars generally were; 
pot always though, as the following fact shows. If the 
price of grain was high, the Ameers ordered the kardars to 
sell immediately at a price stated in the order, one always 
above the market price, and to place the money in the 
treasury without delay. The kardars would then assemble 
the richest people, divide the grain, make each take a por- 
tion and pay the money instantly, perhaps more for his 
own pocket. If any refused a hot iron ramrod was placed 
between his thighs as be hung by his thumbs from a beam. 
The money being thus collected, and God help the kardars 
if it were not, each zemindar, or farmer, took his forced 
purchase away and divided it in like manner, and with like 
persuasion amongst his ryots, who, being poorer, had 
larger allowances of hot ramrods. The kardar in such cases 
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conld not lielp himself if lie would, and it gave him an 
opportunity of extorting money for himself, for the Ameers 
would not listen to any complaint if their money was right." 
TJuswae the patriarchal government so regretted; tlie 
object of Lord Ashley's anxious solicitude ! 

" All these kardars and umbardars I made over in mesa 

i) the collectors, who thus had alt the actual servants of the 

Aineers, nnd thus also u large body of influential men were 

■ If-interest on the side of the conquerors : they 

if course at first, aa the English officers, besides 

ring new to the duties, were quite ignorant of what ought 

to be paid ; but now the collectors know their work, and 

from their military habits and experience in commanding 

mi'ii. they very quickly got the machinery into high order, 

renme rapidly improves. They all keep diaries, 

which are sent to me weekly, and I thus learn what goes on 

riot These diaries are read to me by the seere- 

y of government, Captain Brown, an officer from whom, I 

mvc, during my whole residence in Scinde received such able 

>isianee, that in justice he should be styled my colleague 

rather than my secretary. 

:e.— For the peace of the country, and to prevent 

iln troop* being disseminated, which would bring them into 

fiuriihiir contact with the people — thus diminishing 

that wholesome fear of our power which is to be niain- 

I swing the troops only in large masses — I esta- 

trong police of two thousand men, well armed, 

well drilled, and divided into three classes : one for tlio town, 

:wo for the country. The first are nil infantry, the lost, 

! cavalry, and called the rural police. These 

■iH ih>.' oolleotors but are under their own officers, a 

■operate body to which th« tranquillity of the country is 

•ntmsted. The police never iigree with the kardars, for they 

.■lids of kardars, umbardars and zemiu- 

> . and these again complain whenever the usual faults 

qco and overbearing are d'is\i\axei. \a. 

B o 
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own country; but it is very possible the directors do not 
think that so advisable and wise as it appears to me. 

" Such is the simple process by which justice is adminis- 
tered in Scjnde, and the frequent disagreements between the 
opinions of the magistrates, military commissioners, judge 
advocate and governor, proves in my opinion the indepen- 
dence of : the judges, and the good working of the system. 
It is merciful rather than harsh, especially as the judge 
advocate and myself, so far as we can with justice, endea- 
vour to modify the sentences and make them go with the 
feelings of the people, and not produce disgust with the 
government. I have long since applied for leave to trans- 
port culprits to Aden, but have not had any answer. If it 
should be permitted, the necessity for capital punishment 
will be much abated here, and the government would gaiu 
cheap labour for the fortifications there. The culprits would 
come back at the end of the sentence, and that great evil, so 
justly reprobated by the Archbishop of Dublin, forming a 
condemned population, would be avoided. 

" Revenue. — Under the Ameers it was averaged at be- 
tween 35 lacs and 40 lacs. Under my government it has 
gradually increased from 9 lacs to 31 lacs ; and there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt its being 35 lacs next April : the 
general opinion of the collectors is that it will in 1848 be 40 
lacs, and gradually increase, because commerce is gradually 
doing so, and cultivation has this last year been greatly 
extended. However this letter is for facts, not conjectures 
and theories. I am given to understand, that the conquest 
of Scinde has added very much to the Bombay revenue, by 
preventing the smuggling of opium into that presidency 
through the Portuguese colony of Demaum, but this is not 
of my own knowledge and I have no means of ascertaining 
the fact" — shown in the parliamentary papers afterwards, to 
have amounted to nearly four millions sterling. "But I 
have also to point out, that when the Ameers' revenue 
averaged 35 or 40 lacs, one of the most productive of their 
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; was the transit duty radari. This lias been abolished, 

is every probability that our revenue will 

a we d Unit of the Ameers : many other taxes bave been 

n-li-lnil 1'V me, und in comparing the two revenues, the 

of all the abolished taxes should, be added to mine, 

hen it wilt appear that the lesser taxation has produced 

DUN revenue. 

Comwerce, — Our imports of European goods have, 
m 1848, increased from three to nine lacs in 1B45 ; and 
III bus ilie first six mouths of 1840 : and the merchants 
'W cry out for steamers to convey their goods up the Indian 
ta (o the sources of the Indus and Sutlege. Memorials 
I bare come to me, mid I have begged of the 
general to make over four of the war steamers to 
i.'Ut for mercantile purposes. They will thus 
my their own expenee, be equally available for war, and 
"inerce by a rapid and safe transmission of 
■ds. The calculation now is, that six boats out of seven 
lost coming down the river at certain seasons, or the 
Is are destroyed by the badness of the country boats 
d ignorance of the boatmen : this is a prohibition of corn- 
No steamer was ever lost on the Indus. 

ratand that trading companies would instantly 
bi iipiiiiid ■ but merchants are not altogether to be trusted 
in this country upon such points, the desire of gain deceives 
ificui. However, this demand for steamers having arisen I 
think it ought to be complied with, and the more so as we 
bsw discovered an inland passage for steamers from Kur- 
uiouih uf the Indus : one steamer lias actually 
through it It runs pavalltd to and very near the 
shelters it from the furious monsoon sea, whose 
I DM daring five mouths renders a passage between Kur- 
aiid the mouths of the Indus impracticable; the 
ly doubt is whether this iulaud passage is affected by 
dons: this will be decided when the waters sub- 
u not so affected. 
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" If all turns out right Kurrachee will be the real mouth 
of the Indus, and not like the other mouths, varying with 
every inundation and useless for commerce. Even should 
this passage fail the merchants will equally require steamers 
for their commerce, from Tattah to the sources of the five 
waters. 

" Agriculture. — Cultivation and revenue are both on the 
increase in Scinde, the cause being that heavy taxation has 
ceased ; and since we have ruled, considerable immigration 
has taken place from the neighbouring countries. I am 
endeavouring to improve still more the ryots 9 condition : 
for you must know sir, that the system of farming revenue 
has generally prevailed in Scinde ; the Ameers farmed every 
branch. This detestable practice has been abolished by me, 
but still the zemindar exists. He hires large tracts of land 
from government, or from jaghirdars, and while he cheats 
his landlord starves the ryot, as far as men can be starved 
in a country full of game and wild fruits : — men who can 
rear fowls without cost, and who have abundance of fuel for 
the mere gathering : —men who go naked, who require no 
houses, and who make no difficulty of stealing a sheep if 
hard pushed. A man first steals a camel, rides it one 
hundred miles to steal a sheep, returns next night and 
turns the camel out in the jungle from whence he took him. 
No one is the wiser, unless the owner of the sheep misses 
his animal in time, that is to say, while the footmarks of the 
camel are fresh : in that case he hires a pug gee who pugs, 
i. e. traces the camel, and the thief is caught. These 
puggees are unerring, and they follow a track for eight or 
ten days and nights. Unless a storm of wind effaces the 
footsteps with sand, or a fall of rain washes them away, no 
ingenuity seems able to evade a good puggee. 

" The zemindar oppresses the labourer, driving him to 
idleness and robbery. I mean to grant small farms to the 
ryots and thus take them out of the zemindars' hands, by 
giving them only as much land as they, the ryots, can 
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cultivate by their owu labour; and tbcy are to pay their 
rents to tlie sub-collector direct, without the intervention of 
'■itli'.-r kanlars or zemindars. My hope is that this will not 
oalj ruisH- the diameter of the poorer ryots, but greatly in- 
crease our fume in ilic surrounding nations, and add to the 
population of Seinde, to its happiness, and its revenue. I 
have also adopted a meuMne, successful to my knowledge in 
England, that of making small loans to the poor when they 
art- distressed liy unforeseen accidents. These loans are re- 
paid to government, because they arc advanced with cau- 
tion by the district collectors and sub-collectors, and the 
repayments, by instalments, is rigidly enforced under certain 
rules. 

"Taxation may be still more reduced, and yet the reve- 
ie will increase: this can, and shall be proved. Our crops 
is year are good ; but in great danger from locusts, which 
■ ill the grain in the neighbouring countries. 
is country lias had no time to settle yet after the con- 
•st. People fancy that trade and agriculture are at once 
spring op like Aladdin's palace. I reckon that it will 
quiro at least ten years for Seinde to recover from the 
nf ili-.i Ameers' tyranny, and from such a great revo- 
ition as the people have undergone: it appears to me no 
matter [hat already they are tranquil and rapidly 
proving. At the time of the battle of Hydrabad, my 
pr.'inhoii was that it would take ten years to get Seinde 
state it is now in. Lieu tenant- Col on el Outram 
ibliely proclaimed that we should have ten years of 
lerilla war. So much fur his knowledge of the people of 

'Military.— I shall make a full statement under tins 

| iper, because !ii" papers laid before 

ordi red to be printed by the Commons, 30ih 

1*111. are not correct. Meanwhile 1 have only to 

the large force maintained in Seinde are not here 

i for the Puujuub. For two -years uyj cou- 
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stant report has been that 5000 men are more than suffi- 
cient for defence, and the preservation of internal tran- 
quillity. This has been contradicted by an ignorant and 
factious party at Bombay, but I am ready to prove that 
this force is more than sufficient. Have I not quitted Scinde 
with nearly my whole force even when the Sikhs were up 
and might have been looked to for help, as they were always 
by the Ameers? And has there ever been the least doubt 
of the public tranquillity ? Never ! And there never will 
be while I am here, because that tranquillity has been 
based, not on force of arms after the battles, but upon the 
justice and kindness of the government towards all ranks. 
Not an Englishman has been murdered since the Ameers 
quitted the country; not an Englishman has ever been 
insulted ! These are facts of no small weight, and not of 
usual occurrence in these Eastern countries: nor in any 
recently-conquered country. 

" The extraordinary military expenses are of two kinds. 
One relating to supplies ; the other to building of barracks. 
The first will diminish when the force does, and three-fourths 
must for the last two years be placed to the account of the 
Punjaub ; the other fourth to the first occupation of Scinde, 
not a penny to the conquest of Scinde, except the cost 
of barracks at Hydrabad, and that has been very much 
more than covered by the surplus revenue paid into the 
general treasury. The conquest of Scinde has not cost 
a shilling to the East India Company ! On the contrary, it 
has saved money. For I defy any politician or soldier to 
say with truth that, had the Ameers still ruled, we could 
have occupied Kurrachee and Sukkur with a smaller force 
than was here during the events of the last two years, at 
Gwalior and on the Sutlege. I will say more. Had the 
Ameers ruled during the last two years, Scinde would have 
presented sanguinary scenes when Gwalior was in arms 
and the Sikhs crossed the Sutlege ; had the governor- 
general been weak enough to reduce the garrison to 5000 
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men in 1S42-3— that force being divided ut Kurrochee and 
Sukkur — he would have lost the whole country. The delu- 
sion of Lieutenant-Colonel Outram, who could not peKtttve 
the Ameers' hostility till they attacked him at the Resi- 
dency, would, had he retained the direction of affairs I 
M to, have lost the whole army. 
"He would again have lost it in 1844, or even in 1845. 
For all would have been apparently tranquil the first yetir 
till Gwalinr wos ready; and in the second till the Sikh 
army crossed the river, which would have been attended by 
a simultaneous and equally unexpected attack on Kurrnchee 
and Sukkur: no reserves could have been then brought up, 
and the- enemy would have found a weak, divided, and every- 
way unprepared force. Lord Keane's large force was 
-ouch itde 10 hold the Ameers in check even before tho 
Afghanistan disaster. The result would have been cost of 
blood and treasure fur exceeding what has been expended: 
therefore I assume the Scinde conquest to be, except in 
:i of an obstinate faction, a great saving of blood 
mil lu'iiity. And there is the houonr of our arms, which 
has certainly not been stained since the end of 1842. 

" My opinion may be Galled an impartial one as regards 
r 1 1 * = potior of the conquest, for I cannot recollect ever 
■:"■' il to offer a single suggestion to Lord Ellen- 
borough on the subject. Ho far from it, that I did not ex- 
pect it to be annexvd till J was appointed governor : my 
was that the Ameers would be subsidized. I admire 
J Elleoburough's policy, it is true, but I must equally 
EJ my orders had 1 disapproved. I believe I am 
a singular instance of a successful general run down by his 
ament for having obeyed the superior authority 
■ : him by that government! And singular also in 
Ippoxl from home, when all T have done has 
bocn upproM-d of bj successive governors- general. Tetthis 
in what Lord Ripon and [he Court of Directors have done by 
n»c. 1 am prepared to move that the conquest has ute-ftVsfc 
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expensive in blood and money than the occupation would 
have been, according to the original intention after the de- 
struction at Gabool. And if the intention was not to occupy 
Scinde with a diminished force, then the result of the con- 
quest is the addition of its revenue to the public treasury 
without any additional outlay. This is the real state of the 
case, and it will be so found, when passion, prejudice, and 
the very insidious, very virulent, and not very honourable 
warfare made upon me shall subside : a moment I wait for 
with patience because confident of the result. 

" Climate. — That the climate of Scinde is very hot is 
unquestionable ; but that it is more unhealthy than any 
other part of India is untrue. No doubt many soldiers 
have died; so they have on every new conquest, and for very 
simple reasons : — want of comfort, want of good barracks, 
want of local experience. All these fell on the army of 
Scinde at once. The country was so entirely ruined by 
nearly a century of tyrannical government, that we are 
really more like a colony planted in a desert, than an army 
occupying an inhabited country! We have lost but few 
officers, even including those who died of cholera and 
other diseases unconnected with locality : they were better 
lodged and had more comforts. But now we are gradually 
getting good barracks constructed, and Scinde will not be 
unhealthy beyond what all parts of India must ever be to 
Europeans. Twice since the conquest have epidemics fallen 
on the troops ; moreover the European soldiers have suffered 
from drinking ardent spirits— bad ardent spirits, and be- 
oause their constitutions are not congenial to a hot climate: 
we have also twice had cholera. All this frightens weak and 
timid people, and they unjustly condemn the climate. 

" Natural Riches. — This country is capable of im- 
mense produce: the soil is rich beyond description. My 
efforts are directed to oontrol the waters of the Indus, and 
this will ere long be effected : then the produce will be very 
great ; at least so think all who are best able to estimate its 
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resources. Tbe present want is that of & sufficient popula- 
tion to cultivate tbe groat quantity of waste land. Tlie 
mines are supposed to be rieli, and the fields of salt are 
■ i nble. 
" Surrounding States. — The neivspiipers talk of our 
.bring OOBltSAlry embroiled with neighbouring slates and 
tribaa. IW> shews greet ignorance on the part of those 
who make sueh assertions: not one neighbouring tribe has 
the least desire to quarrel with us, they gradually i 
-ettle in Seiode ! All who love peace and desire to oulti- 
■ ate and enjoy the fruits of their labours, wish to settle in 
einde, and numbers do so. A report shall bo made out of 
eigners who have sealed here since the conquest. 

i- ihe general state of Sciude since I have ( 
vernej it, and nothing has been mis-stated. To enter into 



ould require 
and have made this 



ore time than 
book: 



at my cotninand, 
if there are points 



squiring more detail it can be furnished. But under my 

revenue baa increased and is increasing; the 

■ople are contented anil happy; there have been no eon - 

as, or insurrections, though the hill campaign and the 

Sikb war furnished templing opportunities. 

"Here sir, I will venture an opinion, and it is a correct 
e. Not formed by an old Indian, which frequently means a 
U been living twenty years iu India, eating and 
drinking ; who without any knowledge of the people dogma- 
3 iijiuu India, as if, instead of being in profound igno- 
■, In; possessed a thorough acquaintance with people and 
munuy. No ! My opinion is that of a man who bus for 
j.i i.mts studied the character of tbe people, and governed 
"lem for four years. 
" It is this. If a civil government is formed in Scinde 
'11 be swamped by large salaries to civil ser- 
mta, with immense establishments and little work, i'or as 
cm! aerrnuts of experience and real knowledge will not quit 
their good positions iu India to come here, the. ntuVmoe \n'A\ 
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be overrun with young and ignorant men, initiated in all 
that is luxurious and idle in India, without experience, or 
perhaps ability to acquire it. They may be very good fellows, 
smoke, hunt hogs, race, drink beer, and issue their orders 
in bad Hindustanee to subservient native clerks ; but these 
last will, consequently, soon get the real power into their 
hands, and turn it to account by all sorts of venality and 
oppression of the people. 

" The result of all this will, or at least maybe, bloodshed and 
waste of money. The people here have no respect for civil 
servants : soldiers themselves, they look to be governed by 
soldiers ; a feeling which would make them ready to draw 
swords if affronted by civil servants. And in proportion as 
the civil servants increased expence would increase, and the 
military decrease, and the defence of the country would get 
weaker." 

This view has been confirmed since. The expence of 
Scindian government has increased under the Bombay civil 
system ; and the surplus revenue raised by Sir C. Napier in 
troubled times, has in profound peace sunk to a deficit of 
dE300,000, as shewn in parliament by Sir Erskine Perry, 
April 18th, 1850. 

" I am aware that inconvenience arises from the extensive 
employment of military men in civil government; and I 
have introduced four or five uncovenanted civil servants with 
good effect, because, with one exception, they have con- 
ducted themselves with diligence and modesty; but three 
covenanted servants sent to me by Lord Ellen borough were 
quite useless. They were, I have no doubt, clever and gen- 
tlemanlike young men, yet a dozen such would have para- 
lyzed my government. They would have thrown it into the 
hands of clerks and natives. These men do the business 
certainly, but then let them have the pay and responsibility. 
Get rid of the gentlemen with their high salaries, their 
cheroots, their wild pigs, and beer barrels : let those men 
who do the work have the offices 1 When men have other 
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pleasures ilnm task business they are gooil for nothing in 
Him business. 

" Let me now conclude by saying, that though the officers 
with me, and I myself, might have done more und better, 
00 one will deny that we have struggled against many and 
great difficulties : war, with pestilence in its utmost extent 
and virulence ; the destruction of u whole harvest by locusts ; 
and the greatest part of another by on unprecedented sudden 
fall of the inundation before the grain was mature : these 
D amongst the evils which have afflicted Seinde 
- 1843. 

" In the midst of an extensive military command I have 
i to construct the entire machinery of a civil government, 
-1 only by young officers who at our first sinn- 
ing liml Utile or no experience; but zeal and abilities have 
Welti, and diligence has overcome the greatest 
• r:i, I, : In the collection of revenue a total want of local 
; now ledge was nearly insuperable. How we have succeeded 
i must leave the world to judge j but we have done our 
MM . mid if, ES ifl staled in the journals, it is iutended to 
-.stem of rule here to one moro analogous to 
i'( luiliii, I an) ready, if culled upon, to give a full ac- 
it of" my mode of conducting this government, since it 
led tome by Lord Elknborough in 19-13; ready 
also to deliver it over to my successor, who, my hope is, 
Mme interest in its welfare that I do. If on 
contrary, the present government approves of what I 
and wish me tn remain in my present position, 
| am prepared t" continue my exertions as long as my 
altli will permit me to do so with justice to t]ie pubbc 



■ had bi en loudly clamoured for by the 
Qg ut this time, and echoed in England; but it 

I ib, it ibis able memoir, written off in two 

intrigue. To the copy of it sent to his 
ime notes, with the following exyiWin.- 
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tions. " Tliese notes are old but will give Sir John Hobhouse 
a good idea of my system, so far as they go, and if you 
think them worth sending to him do so. "They are a rough 
sketch of crude ideas; but several things, indeed nearly 
all mentioned, have been effected, with small modifica- 
tions. 

" Private Notes. — 1°. All land ought to be let by 
government on leases of 7, 14, and 21 years : the best land, 
that is land where water is most easily supplied, on the 
shorter leases. 

" 2°. The produce being divided into three portions, 
government should take a third; the remaining two thirds 
going to the occupant, who takes all the expences of culti- 
vation. 

" 3°. If the occupant cannot supply his land with water 
the government is bound to do so for him ; but he must 
keep the canal or well, as the case may be, in repair under a 
penalty. 

" 4°. Government should give a premium for every new 
well dug, if the water be good and the well a Pukhur one, 
i. e. built with burnt bricks. The well should be valued and 
paid for when the tenant quits the land, unless he be turned 
out for misconduct. But that can only be by decision of 
the governor, who is to order a visit by the magistrate of 
another district, and his reports being compared with that 
of the district magistrate the decision will be made. No 
tenant should be turned out unless for some very grave 
offence ; and if punished by a less authority than the gover- 
nor's it would, besides being injurious to the government in 
other ways, shake the confidence of the tenants generally, 
and hurt cultivation. 

" 5°. All waste land taken on lease should be let for 21 
years, and the first two years rent free. If at the end of 
two years the whole is not in a state of cultivation, the 
government will mulct the tenant to the amount which the 
land ought to have paid had rent been demanded; unless he 
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satisfies the collector that there was adequate cause for the 

" ii". If a man takes a lease he shall he bound to cultivate 
thr land until the expiration of his lease; and he must pay 
full rent in cash quarterly for his leasehold : if he does not 
■ same, ho must go to prison, and there labour 
nijtil i."pv, nmient is remunerated by the market price of his 
lid. our. di ductiug only the expence of his keep. 

** 7*. All leases are to explain clearly, l". The term of the 
fossa. 8°. The extent of the leasehold. 3°. The forfeit in 
case of breach of contract. 

" B* I In collectors, at the recommendation of sub-col- 
lectors, may make occasional advances to poor people of 
Protectable conduct; these advances roust he small and re- 
payment rigidly exacted as to sum and time. They may he 
in .Ii to tbe amount of the cost of a pair of bullocks, or a 
cob ; or in such small sums in money ns the collector may 
deem useful assistance to meritorious men, who without such 
I -iuk in the scale and turn robbers. 

■net on loon to build a well might enable a good 

SBldnter to repay the money tenfold: hut I repeat, that the 

repayment must be rigidly adhered to, and the debt regis- 

tared Such loans may he for a month, for half a year, or 

i'. or even longer, at the discretion of the collec- 

thongh cot responsible for repayment of course, 

irtheh'ss responsible for the money, unless, at 

expiration of the period, he has made demand for re- 

V- no honest debtor should fail a fine is to be 

svied on those who omit to repay their loans ; this fine is to 

the sum at 4 percent., or whatever sum 

iys as interest at tbe lime. 

ins are very useful, hut their utility wholly de- 

upon the exactness with which they are repaid. I 

efer them, very much, to the habit, prevalent in Scinde, of 

Ortion of the rent: that practice opens a door 

much fraud upon government, and is oulj ot cyaeaticrti- 
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able utility to the poor. The propriety of it is a matter of 
much doubt in each particular case ; it is also a breach of 
rules, and no one can say how wide the breach may be made. 
A loan breaks no rule ; it is an isolated transaction, complete 
in itself; an act of justice which the poor man has a sort of 
claim to, and which does not lead him to the hope of cheat- 
ing government by false statements of distress. Every part 
of the transaction is accurately defined, and admits of no 
evasion from friendly feelings of kardars, or by bribery. 

" 9°. With regard to jaghires, I am decidedly of opinion 
that they ought to be abolished as rapidly as possible. No 
present holder can be dispossessed unless for crime; but 
whenever a jaghire is resumed by government, it should be 
divided into leaseholds of from 20 to 150 begahs of land. 
Meanwhile if any jaghirdar will buy land from government 
at 30 years' purchase, he is welcome ; and so may any other 
person: for it is desirable in the highest degree to give 
some fixed tenure of land in Scinde. At present no man is 
safe. I can deprive the largest jaghirdar of his land at 
pleasure ! This is the law of the Ameers as conquerors : it 
is not one which the British conquerors should adhere to, as 
it is an* effectual bar to agriculture and civilization, and 
justice. 

"10°. In my opinion it would be useful to give small 
jaghires to Belooch gentlemen in fee simple, with a small 
heriot in money yearly. The thing necessary in Scinde is 
to create property, and confidence in its possession, and in 
the fruits of agriculture. As to commerce I would give it 
no protection or encouragement, beyond the security that 
the merchant shall not be robbed or ill-treated, or over- 
taxed: but I see no wisdom in seeking to encourage it. 
Let commerce alone, leave it free, give it facilities, and it 
will take good care of itself. Not so with the labouring 
man, on whom all the taxes fall, and from the sweat of 
whose brow the revenue springs. 

" Commerce is like the bundle of fagots ; combined and 
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strong for profit ; agriculture is the unbound fagot, the 
flicks strewn far and wide. Even the rich agriculturists 
Lave little of the fore.? of combination: they meet by Ap- 
pointment, they talk, crudely or wisely as it may be. 
nnd disperse. The labourers never combine, but naturally, 
.■■!>''!! stilt", niicr forces them to assemble, it is generally for 

! violence which wronged men are prone to. Merchants, 
HpMuDy when manufacturers, nnd nil belonging to them, 
the highest degree well-informed, systematic, and 
in fine combination, without being overscrupulous as to 
humanity. Now in Scinde, the merchants are Hindoos and 
we may let them swim as they can ; our business is to 
attend altogether to the labourers, who are poor and honest 
in their way, though wild and ferocious. One of the beet. 
things to be done is the establishment of agricultural schools, 
ami this can best be done at Kiirrachee. 

" 11". With respect to water, I think the government 
should keep the whole system of irrigation in its own hands; 
Inn if. mi farther experience, the great canals or feeders are 
found best in the hands of government, and the small ones 
left to individuids paying a waler tas, then I think the huk- 
kab should be levied, not upon the quantity of cultivation, 
baton the leaseholder in proportion to the size of his whole 
ItMifefiold. The data on which the amount shall be calcu- 
lated might be thus established. Let the engineer estimate 
the ocpsne of digging canals of a certain size, at per foot or 
" ; and let the proprietor and engineer settle how many 

rds of canal the Joruier requires to water all his land, not 
merely whnt he has brought into cultivation, but the whole 
I lus property Having thus found the amount, govern- 

iii shoald pay one-third of the c^st, and the leaseholder 

wo thirds : in the case of freehold property the owner 

diould pay the whole expence, that is, should water his land 

nofl each will pay in the ratio of his profit : for 

il out of his two-thirds the occupant 

pence of culture, the government pn\s l\m wwX 
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of collection, and also the cost of the great feeding 
canals. 

" 1 2°. As to farming the revenue, it is one of the greatest 
acts of tyranny that can he committed, and enough to pro- 
duce insurrection. That it facilitates the collection of taxes 
is certain ; it is in every way convenient to the government, 
till it overthrows it altogether ! It is an oppression, and a 
dangerous system : yet there are advocates for it, and it has 
some strong points of defence. My resolve is to get rid of 
it as regards the ryots. As it regards the Hindoo mer- 
chants, there may he some sources of revenue paid by them 
which are better farmed than not, for their exertions to 
defraud the revenue cannot be easily met by any other 
system. 

" 13°. The poll-tax now levied on the Hindoos is atro- 
cious. We must either levy it on all our subjects, Mussul- 
mans and all, or on none. The first tiling to do, is to ascer- 
tain the amount of this tax, and then deal with it as I have 
said, or do that which is best — abolish it ! " 

These notes and the memoir indicate, and only indicate, 
a part of the great range and laborious diligence of the 
creative mind governing Scinde ; but the following letter, 
addressed to Sir G. Napier, at a later date, by one of the 
ablest of the collectors extends the field : 

" If I am called home, my examination by the Lords' 
Committee, will not I trust be confined to those points 
which Lord Ellenborough's letter would seem to point at, 
and which could be got equally well, or better, by returns, 
imports, exports, and things of that kind. If I am to judge 
by what I saw of Sir George Clerk's examination, there are 
other questions opened regarding the taking as well as the 
governing of Scinde. 

" There is the feeling with which the conquest was looked 
upon in Scinde, which, from my intimacy with all the lead- 
ing men, no one is more capable of speaking to than myself. 

44 There are all the preparations of the Meers for war, 
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in the shape of orders for provisions, and for Bcloochees 

moving on Hydrabnd, long before you came to it, which 

man of their records enables me to discover. 

" There are fictions to refute as to the amount of plunder 

iken from Uiem, which an examination of the Tosha-Kana " 

— treasury- accounts — "enabled me to unravel. 

the new falsehood of Lord Jocelyn" — in par- 
" ill itt the Indies had not carpets to sit upon: 
whereas they lent me more than I hud use fur, at the durbar 
■It hJhii Lord Dalhousie came down. 

ibe fiction of their poverty, met by the fact, 
hat Onlrain himself changed his resolution of handing them 
■i share of the prize money, when he found, through his 
friend, French, that they were in circumstances of 

" Cbere is the abolition of slavery to speak of, and its 
esnlts, a measure not yet accomplished in India itself. 

" Hum is iIr' settlement, within four years, of all claims 
) eetWtes, which, tuieRty-six years after coitijuext, they are 
• lily very partially working through at Bombay. 

■' There is the early assimilation of weights and measures 
b) the Company's standard, a point which, in a great portion 
f India, they are as far from as ever, and which was met by 
■i riot, or almost a rebellion, within the last seven years at 

rat. 

the introduction of the Company's copper 

iney, aa well as silver, a measure which all their in- 

maity at Bombay has never been able to effect beyond 

> island. 

" There is the fact of the average duration of civil suits 
• ■iujj bm lira days and " Im if each in Scinde ; while in 
i the average duration is of twice as many months! 

" There is a system of a percentage on civil suits in lien 
f stamps, which the best writers in Bengal are there advo- 
i:ing the introduction of. 

" There is the abolition of all private rights of semoxwge 

c a 
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incompatible with the administration of public justice, or 
injurious to the public revenue: a measure which the Bom- 
bay people would gladly, if they could, effect. 

" There is a system of police which the governments of the 
Punjaub and of Bombay have been glad to try and imitate." 

The Madras government has since adopted it, acknow- 
ledging its obligations to the Bombay government, which, 
likewise adopting it, acknowledges its obligations to the 
Punjaub : but the original of all, and the best, that of 
Scinde, has been entirely ignored ! 

" There is the fact, that there never was a man confined 
for a political offence, and never even a riot to put down in 
Scinde : put this in contrast with the daily calls for troops 
to put down outbreaks in the other parts of India. 

" There are blood feuds between tribes put down com- 
pletely, which, before we took Scinde, caused an average of 
between two and three hundred murders annually. 

" There is public morality supported, by putting down the 
infamous beasts who, dressed as women, plied their trade in 
the Meers' time openly ; and there is this fact to record, that 
the chief of them were recipients of stipends from the Ameers, 
as the government records I became possessed of as collector 
testified. 

" There is child murder and abortion put an end to, by 
which hundreds of infants were sacrificed annually. 

" There is the retail trade of opium put on such a footing, 
as to render the debasing results of its use, to the extent 
formerly in practice, now impossible. 

" There is the barbarous exhibition of men with stumps, 
from hands chopped off for theft, put an end to, and law 
equally enforced for all persons. 

" There is an agricultural system introduced, which renders 
the plunder of the cultivator, by any Belooch to whose tender 
mercies he was handed over as a jagheerdar, impossible. 

' There is protection given to commerce, and access to 
the head of the state opened for commercial men when they 
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bra grievances to eomphun of, or suggestions for improve- 
ments to make, which whs before unknown, 

" There is the Belnoch population, described in nil pre- 
vious works on Scinde as the most barbarous nntameable 
ruffians in the world, exhibiting nu example of order, docility, 
ntiil attention to the ircprovemeut of their estates, in which 
the landlords of many civilized countries might find some- 
thing to imitate. 

" Then is— but why go on enumerating? There were 
more bk-ssiugs conferred on Scinde within the limited period 
it waa under jour domination, than have been effected in any 
cycle of ten times the duration i n other parts of India. And 
Hi tin.- rales for sale of land — now, alat ! put an end to ! 
— the foundation was laid for the most extensive, and the 
most lasting prosperity : of everything since done also, the 
fi.wndittiotis were laid in the same period. All this the par- 
liamentary committee should see and know: it should be 
put on that permanent record. 

" I do not know how far they have been touched upon by 
p«l witnesses; nor how far iL is your intention to shew them 
t>y future evidence : I have not seen the Blue hook, and of 
you riem am necessarily ignorant. These things have, to be 
toM by Sir W. Napier in his book of the Scjndo 
Administration ; but they ought also to be told before the 
by one who, like myself, knows the systems in 
other parts of India, and can speak more strongly by com- 

riwoll. 

" I do not know, Sir Charles, whether in speaking so much 

liiis I bore you: it is possible I may, hut no dog 

■ il can tee a parcel of curs yelping at the heels 

of a nobler animal, without longing to fix his teeth with a 

English bulldog bite in some of them. I pray 

may spare you to your country for some years; 

rnd if it be so, you will live, like the illustrious man 

whoso poll you lately bore, to see your enemies and 

malignurs discomfited, and to become yourself llie WfeA 
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and honoured of all. England is in the long ran generally 
just to those who illustrate her history : but painful and long 
have been, in nearly all cases, the trials which envy and fac- 
tion have first made them pass through." 

This letter was written from Egypt six years after Sir C. 
Napier had quitted Scinde, and when the system of destroy- 
ing all his creations, civil and military, had been nearly com- 
plete as to execution : — they were destroyed, not because 
their utility was denied, but avowedly, on the truly patriotic 
ground that they were his ! It was Sir G. Napier's intention 
to have published a sketch of his campaigns and govern- 
ment, and to relate the injustice he had sustained ; but the 
necessity of chastising, by exposure, the despicable conduct of 
Lord Dalhousie in more recent affairs compelled him to defer 
it, and before that task was effected the wronged man was 
in his grave. 

The writer of the foregoing letter wished strongly to be 
called before the parliamentary committee, but could not 
effect his object, because that committee was a mocking 
mask to hide from the public the vile features of Indian 
government. Hence, the great and vigorous government of 
Sir Charles Napier, so succinctly and powerfully depicted in 
the letter, was ignored in parliament, or treated as tyranni- 
cal, while the obscene and horrible rule of the Ameers was 
praised ; and its restoration called for, because some disap- 
pointed knaves, flagitious in wrong, were conveniently 
clamorous in support of the directors' policy. 
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TSK government of Scinde was now become ft mere stn 
on lb« part of Charles Napier to give such solidity to his 
principal institutions as might preserve them when he should 
I hi he hoped to effect by patiently sustaining the 
detractions aDd insults of the directors, until the Scindian 
people should be so instructed injustice as to render the re- 
storation of tyranny difficult. 

" Journal, New year's day. — My army is now being broke 
up. and I will put forth an order taking leave of thesoldiere: 
never did on army more honourably serve England and India 
than this one of Scinde, and the world shall know what it 
lias done. It makes me low-spirited, my career is over, the 
actor takes leave of the stage : I have but one more leave- 
taking and then ail is finished ! 

" If. Geol. W. Napier, January 8th. — Lord Ellenbo- 
rough wauts me to add to my memoir and address it to the 
ULial, so that it may be called for and produced 
in parliament : I will try to do so" — it never was produced 
in parliament, it would have been a bar to calumny — -"He 
U-lls me Sir J. Hobhouse is more likely to do me justice 
Ulan the late ministers ; and that the duke is my firm friend. 
What I want is this. Simply to avoid more quarrels, quit 
Srimle in good-humour, and then speak out as one who 
narrates facte, not as one who being driven out speaks with 
■ i. ■ r. The public will listen to this, but will not to com- 
11 usage; it is not nine days, but scnrcely nine 
hours tit at London will give tu anything private. I have 
■till a great deal of power here, and that is good,; aai m^ 
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silent contempt of the newspaper editors' abuse worries them 
much I am told. 

" You say truly, that no man can see what is good and 
what is bad. Look at the banks of the Sutlege ; look at the 
Punjaub, a second time placed at our disposal ; and Har- 
diuge subsidizes it, though he told me he thought that the 
worst thing to be done. All this treating with avowed 
treachery and weakness will not do. We shall want money, 
the treasury is dry, and we have given away the richest ter- 
ritory to Goolab Sing. How are the subsidy and taxes to be 
got out of the poor ryots ? Force ! Our soldiers ! Then 
they must be spread about on a cruel and odious mission. 
These are dangerous things : — but no man can see what is 
good or bad : it is just that. Nevertheless the Punjaub 
must be seized. The Bombay Times makes one laugh with 
its sweeping lies. It says we have a famine here ! We are 
actually deluged with grain, and exporting, not only to Bom* 
bay, but also up the river to Bhawalpoor and Ferozepoor : a 
quantity also has, as usual, been imported, but cannot be 
sold and is being re-shipped. 

" The soldiers gave me a proper shout of congratulation 
on hearing I was a lieutenant-general. All the villany of 
Bombay cannot turn them against me. 

" I have a survey of the ground where Stack retired from 
the Bhoogtees ; he did not go nearer to them than one mile 
and a quarter, and their position was a small rise of ten feet, 
with a slope of one foot in three hundred ! When Islam 
Khan got safe back he said to his collected tribe : — ' I had 
given up all as lost and I vowed a sacrifice to God if we 
escaped ; my guardian angel saved me, for that moment the 
English wheeled about without coming at us.' 

"Journal, January 10th. — I am a lieutenant-general at the 
end of 53 years' service. I should not have been that had 
Lord Ripon the power to prevent it. When he wrote the 
letter which I thought so frank and noble, my notion was, 
that I had before mistaken folly for a bad heart : yet at that 
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lime he was planning revenge for my exposition of his 
conduct in the book on Colonization, and baa done all fie 
could lo ruiu my fair fame. Letters have come from Har- 

■ J i :j !--> . lie is I li.Ji-.vr tri.il. 1 us sr>vl I. ■. Tliry want me 

to be commander in chief, but Gough will uot budge before 
September 1648, and I cannot stay in Scinde till then. I 
will go homo mid plant potatoes. 

" January l(ilh. — Thirty- eight years ago the great Moore 
fell ! I have never seen his equal since. My father only 
rivalled that great man; he exceeded Moore in size aud 
strength and beauty of person, yet Moore was a large, hand- 
li-rmed mau: his fate was better than my father's 
for he died the best death a man can die ! We live for fame, 
why not die fur fame '•' However I so hate war that I can- 
not say I live for fame. War is a glorious but dreadful 
trade : yet how are we to do without it ? 

i W, Napier, Feb. 3. — Hnrdinge tells me 
Oomin is lo be commander in chief. I am in a fog. My 
troops are gone, and I am going to Hydrabad, for if any 
ocnra it will be about there; but I have not the 
ai of discontent and my presence will be a seda- 
tive, Now oer Khan the chief Ameer is dead and his body 
has arrived here; it goes up with me to Hydrabnd to be 
;- tomb, which, by the way, I went with him to 
see two days after Mecancc. I would willingly do him 
honour by a pompous funeral, but urn obliged to balk uiy 
willies, RJtd refuse McMurdo's prayers. 'But general, a 
-!,-i,i .a.- mi/ !' I did not want the hint, though I liked 
imtagu the better for giving it; hut it would raise a 
utiim that government ordered it as a prelude to restora- 
ioh, und if blood followed blame would justly attach to 
therefore as I wish to honour the memory of a 
I en man, who bad however no honour according to our 
le-iis, I refused myself the credit which would attend it: I 
me no right Erotn personal vanity to risk bioodshedding. 
Lord Ashley is a humane man I believe, yet his leUat 
c 3 
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to the Ameers might have cost much blood : so true it is 
that good men who act in the dark as to facts, pave hell 
with good intentions. The mischief his lordship has done 
was, in respect of the Hindoos' private affairs, very great 
and distressing ; and even the nephews and cousins of the 
Ameers went to the collector in terror at the idea of these 
princes being allowed to dwell near Scinde. They were not 
quieted until I put forth a proclamation contradicting the 
report. Still Lord Ashley has, unintentionally, retarded the 
perfect tranquillity of Scinde very much, and caused great 
loss to Hindoo families. As to restoring the Ameers, he can, 
so far as I am concerned, do nothing more contributing to my 
fame in these countries. The poor know I devote myself to 
their interests ; they know the cruel treatment they would 
receive from the Talpoors if restored to power; experience 
has thus taught them a lesson, and nothing but English 
bayonets could put back the Ameers. 

"It cannot be long before both Lord Ashley and I are 
placed before a tribunal where truth alone can be heard. 
He will then learn — not to his cost though, for my belief is 
that he is a good man, that I have acted with honour and 
humanity to the Ameers and to the people of Scinde ; that 
I see my way with more knowledge of the country than he 
does, and that I have never done a single act of injustice: 
that I have raised the character of the English for truth 
and honour, which the politicals had in all these countries 
destroyed ; and that he has been from first to last in error 
about Scinde:— misled by the most vile and unprincipled 
men in India, the editors of newspapers. 

" I do not speak thus because I am abused. The vile 
private characters of many of these fellows is well known ; 
and yet such fellows and their employers are the sources 
from which Lord Ashley receives his information: they 
mislead him, and the Court of Directors also. Time will 
shew truth, and I abide my time, though I do not think 
justice will be done to me while I am alive ; and when I die 
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I will not say with our great Moore, I hope my country "ill 
do me justice ! fin 1 am bo hardened by abuse and misrepre- 
sentation as BOl lo '.'me whether justice is done or not: — 
Jrdburgh justice excepted. You are reckoned, and called, 
s scoundrel for defending my character! Is it not dis- 
couraging to a man, however firm his heart may be, to see 
honest and good men, as I have been told Lord Ashley is, 
join snob a B6t of unqualified ruffians in running down a 
man who Las lost two of his family in this bitter climate ; 
and who is risking the rest of them from a determination 
not to abandon bis post while he can be of use? But, as I 
■aid before, I am hardened, not by feelings, but from prin- 
ciple and reason, having done nothing hut what was right 
and honorable. In no instance has religion or honour 
been sacrificed by me to accomplish success — my success 
was acquired by a rigid adherence to both, and those who 
abuse me my soul contemns." 

Thinking this simple statement of the wrong done to him 
and others, by Lord Ashley's prejudiced and ignorant med- 
dling, would move that professed protector of the Ameers to 
ku better judgment, the writer of this biography sent it to his 
1 ho answer brought a conviction that Lord Ash- 
ley's philanthropy, though not to be despised, was yet of a 
nature to qualify him rather lor the guardianship of a pond 
:;i lor poor babies, than the welfare of nations, as 
< Burin Napii 
" Journal, Feb. 1th. — On the way to Hydrabad I passed 
ili j-i 'Ux'li liie suit or tide creek. This is an admirable discovery. 
Alas ! Sadly interrupted ! My poor servant, Laurence, an 
African by race, but bora in Bombay and speaking English, 
baa juat fallen overboard and is drowned. Emily said some- 
thing that made him laugh while waiting, and to avoid dis- 
mpeet ho wrnt on duck and fell overboard: this satisfied 
i lhat no suicide was intended: it is a dreadful affair — 
c ! fate ! there is no avoiding thy blow ! 
"Feb. 11th. — Hydrabad once more, and on the sceneof m^ 
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exploits in war. No great things after all, yet not deserv- 
ing of the abuse poured forth, nor of the ill treatment I have 
received. I wanted no honours, and want none now : look- 
ing to the future state of man makes me laugh at mundane 
honours, hut just treatment is my right, and it has not been 
accorded. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, Feb. 1 1th. — Were I to resign now, 
a howl and hiss would arise, driving me as it were from 
India. It would take too much time to give you all the 
details to show you this ; but to avoid such a result I hold 
my tongue in one instance, give sweet words in another, and 
slightly show my teeth in a third ; yet in no instance do I 
come down one iota from my true position, biding my time, 
and as well as my judgment enables me, steering through the 
mass of difficulties which beset me. The being placed on 
the Indian staff, as a lieutenant-general, is a victory which 
has done me vast service. The ruffians had talked them- 
selves into believing I was to be immediately turned out; 
this has been overturned, and they know not what to think : 
waverers are of course now on my side. A lieutenant-general 
on the Indian staff has never before been heard of in Indian 
history, save as commander in chief. I do not like to 
descend into the plains from this height yet, if it is to be 
avoided ; but to keep my position demands good steering; 
whether mine will be good remains to be seen. As yet no 
just handle have my foes been able to get hold of, they can 
only grapple by falsehood, and their attacks come on 
roaring like great waves ; but as I do not oppose them by 
answers they break like waves and die away. 

"I am not for striking a weak blow, I am stronger for 
striking none, and make a victory of my weakness. I am 
passive though injured, the very spirit of Pecksniff is in me! 
The world — I mean the orthodox, moderate world, approves, 
and the government sooner or later must act : if it does not 
to my satisfaction then I doff Pecksniff, and become Martin 
Chuzzlewit ! But my whole force must be given to compel 
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government to take my part by giving it no bold to throw 
mo overboard, and the least defence of myself would do that. 
[f Hardmge and Hobhouse are honest, as I believe, they are 
supported by tlie conduct I pursue; if false, as I do not 

ej can be better resisted by doing nothing that 

MB m objected to; and I uni in too high n position to be 

opnuly attacked by government with impunity : my proper 

aoodoat therefore is to wait until a decision is come to about 

in bHardiuge tells me will be the end of thismonib. 

" 1l.1i. hi courts martial are my plagues, they are farces. 

If a private is to be tried the courts are sharp enough ; but 

an officer is quite another thing: try a surgeon for being 

habitually drunk in bin hospital, especially during an epi- 

■ J ■ ■ 1 1 j. i <_■ , and he is as certain to be honorably acquitted as that 

the sun rises. A lieutenant was accused of being drunk 

recently, and was summoned next day to my house that I 

■ of the grounds on which the charge was 

fouuded against him and an ensign. Tbe ensign, being 

quite a boy, I pardoned , tin: lieutenant was still drunk and 

li at to me. He was tried. My staff were present, 

and the judge advocate thought calling two of them would 

ithcient. I said, take care! these courts have strange 

idt*o9, yon had better call all six witnesses. Oh ! no, 

general, two are enough for the most fastidious court. The 

■ 'Ut J swore Lo bis being absolutely drunk, and 

hie fellow- criminal, the ensign, and Ins native 

or, swore he was sober, and the court honorably 

.! him. 

dge advocate ottered to bring all the rest of us to 
; i lie court refused to allow him : however I have 
HU settled the acquitted gentleman. Discipline is so rapidly 
nut in a few years my belief is no commander will 
d«r» to bring U officer l" trial : the press will put an end to 
all trials, except in law courts. In courts- martial now ail is 
quibbling and disputes about what, is legal ; the members 
being all generally profoundly ignorant on the suVjciiV. 
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those who judge fairly in a military spirit are afraid of 
being brought up afterwards, and the trials end by an 
acquittal in the face of all evidence ! 

" Journal, February 24th. — Marriage is a dead drag upon 
military ambition. I have done pretty well, but not half of 
what I could have done as a bachelor. Would I go home now 
were I a bachelor ? No ! I would never leave this glorious 
country till ordered away : but am I to risk the health of wife 
and children for my own ambition ? Assuredly not. I love 
them far too dearly. I will go home and patiently await the 
blow of nature, which I believe not far distant I have con- 
quered Scinde but have not yet conquered myself. 

" We are returning to Kurrachee, and yesterday examined 
the tombs of Tattoli : they are exceedingly beautiful, built 
with what some call porphyry, but it is a reddish marble, 
found at Tattoli, and takes a high polish : the town must 
have been very large some three or four hundred years ago. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, March Cth. — I am delighted to hear 
that on attack is to be made on me in parliament: all I 
want is fairly to grapple with my enemies. I am however 
determined to leave India, being no longer of use here. 
Hardinge s whole feeling is entirely that of leaving every- 
thing to Mr. Currie, and as there is certainly on intention to 
assimilate Scindian government to the rest of India, I only 
exhaust life by hard work without a permanent object. 
Being lieutenant-general gives me no increase of pay, and 
God knows I have enough : but if I stay here two years 
more I shall do so for ever. Brown and one or two more 
only have braved, as I have done, this climate of heat for five 
years, and they are shaken : I am also too anxious about 
seven others of my family to bear their being in danger; 
seven, exclusive of my sons-in-law : I cannot expect to save 
all, and two went last year. Were I alone I would stay, 
but my wife and children will not go from me : it would 
make me easy if they would. 

"The same, March 8th. — I have just heard from Hot- 
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: lie expects Hobhouse's decision next mail, but from 

> lone he doennol expect justice for me ; he says Hob- 

e ib true, but will lie thinks be driven to a compromise 

mill iiiv i-nemies. I dare say be will, for my opinion is that 

no man has power to stand against the civil service in India. 

No, nor any body of men, for tbey have floored every 

m-ral, mid every government; and my mind is 

[irv [mred lo have no redress. I do not want to Lave redress, 

btt t<> have, under their hands, that I am not to have it. 

I all btil know that the duke wants me to be the commander 

in chief, but I cannot wait tbc regular time. You may easily 

bvo how much I wish such a high position, as an 

: to my enemies ; hut I cannot wait until September 

to bear this coming hot season here is an effort 

■hml i-ni;vulaive — 135" in arlifid ally-cooled rooms ! Why 

should 1 remain? Jt'more eouhl be done by me for Scinde 

nil rircks should he run ; hut any man can now do us well as 

I, and will bo better supported, because tbey mean to undo 

all I have done ! 

"Apropos: I have just done a thing which is not a 

ret, yet my wish is not to have it talked of, as the direo- 

s would undo it if they knew of it, and my hope is their 

me ignorance of affairs will cover it from them till too 

I They will indeed be furious, hut may he 

■fii-d, us from a rock. You know all Scinde belongs to 

• veniment, for the nobles arc all jnghirdars : not one has 

i inch of land that I cannot legally take away when it 

■a me. Well, iliey have never cultivated above a quarter 

ire*, the rest lieswoste; and now, after long 

dilation upon the giving them their joghires iu perpetuity 

I bared so! 'Die arrangement is made by 

. 1 runs thus. I give the sirdars for ever all they 

ted, and resume the rest of their jngliircs ; -unit 

tates of 300,0(10 acres! None have cultivated 

' acres, and the government will gain enor- 

jsly; for hitberlo we (July gut military BerviiW Cat thoea 
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Nusseer Khan asked me to allow his body to be forwarded to 
Mecca, or to be landed in Scinde. Of course my answer 
was that I would do whatever she wished. She then said 
that it had arrived at Foonah from Bengal, and begged me 
to ask the Bombay government to send it to Scinde. I knew 
well whence all these petitions came, but laughed, because it 
was clearly the object to see if I would do, or say, anything 
that might expose me to the attacks of the then Bombay 
government gazette — i. e. the Bombay Times. I wrote to 
the Bombay government, and at my request it sent the body 
to Eurrachee, whence I forwarded it by a steamer to Hydra- 
bad. Being that of a dead enemy I felt every inclination to 
receive and inter it with military honours, but feared that, 
as Lord Ashley was said to have told the Ameers they 
were to be allowed to settle on the frontier, my doing so 
might add to the great mischief already done by his letter. 
Very possibly it was never written by his lordship; but 
it is firmly believed to have been written by him, which does 
all the mischief. I therefore allowed the Ameer's widow to 
bury Nusseer, and she has expended above ten thousand 
pounds sterling on the funeral ! So much for the starving 
state of that lady, and the others are as rich." — Lord Ashley 
privately affirmed that his letter assured the Ameers they 
would not [be restored ; but he never publicly contradicted 
the forgery of his fallen friends. 

" My other fact is, that I have discovered the inventory of 
the Ameers' treasure, such as it was just before their dethrone- 
ment. It would take a year to translate, being most minute ; 
but there is an abstract being translated, and I enclose it so 
far as we have gone. By this, taking round numbers, we can 
already prove that there was in the treasury 127,93,184 Rs., 
or more than double the whole of the prize money taken by 
the army. It is well known to you I believe, that on the 
capture of Hydrabad, I not only enforced the most rigid re- 
spect to the zenanas of the Ameers, but also gave those 
princes four days for removing their ladies, and all their 
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private property without molestation. Of tliis, as indeed I 
expected, good use was made, and we have in these inven- 
tories proof of b ^11111 takes away equal to double what was 
pBpetB are translated and adjusted, it will ap- 
pear that the ladies must have carried away, at the lowest 
calculation, little short of one million sterling, if not two 
•■:-■" — it &m afterward* found to he more I lion two 
millions ! " However, these papers prove the vast treasure in 
Hydrabad wben captured. 

" It may he said, and do doubt will, that the prize agents 
may have robbed the Taat sums which have disappeared. In 
answer to such ft charge, these officers will defend their own 
. my opinion being, that not one of them appropri- 
HH farthing of ihe treasure. Not only that, but my 
belief i* lhat it was impossible for them collectively or indi- 
vidually to have done so without detection. I never saw any 
t of lite treasure, or jewelry, till long after the inventories 
ire made, and just as nil was being pocked up for Bombay. 
was then that the agents allowed officers to see it, and I 
■rit with many others; but I heard, that in obedience to 
v. tilaries hud been immediately made, and in so 
iqblic a manner that nothing could have been taken away : 
treasure. The high characters of Major 
Major Bleukins, aud Captain Bagette have 
: pe&obed, the capture of Hydrabad was executed 
(t perfect order, and my own conviction is that everything 
;nd wns scrupulously accounted for : and so entirely has 
opinion of the army, that not even Dr. Buist, 
[ieoL-Colonel Outran), have yet dared to impeach the 
(our of the prize agents. 

■"apier, March. — M'Murdo went to Bombay, as 
bl to see Charlie off, hut I now find it was to thrash 
Buist; happily he lirst consulted Holland the lawyer as to 
ibo consequence, and on his advice relinquished his inten- 
tion : Montagu is so tierce when his blood is up, that he 
would have probably gone further than mere ueaUuj, o.ui 
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even taken life. Your saying, ' Do not let the love of power 
detain you/ made me laugh. I have no power to tempt me. 
I bad under Lord Ellenborough, but now I have only power 
for harm, not good. The Indian government is ruined, and 
allows of no expenditure for the good of the land; and the 
cry got up against Scinde frightens it, as you may guess. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, March 25th. — You desire me to 
give Hobhouse a complete picture of all my legislative doings 
in Scinde. I can well shew you why that cannot be done. 
Every hour is occupied with petty details, many of which 
are however important, as the working out of a system; 
still in themselves small and intricate because of three 
things, besides their own nature. First, being the head of 
every department, everything is referred for my decision: 
and in some things Bengal rules, in others Bombay rules, 
in others again neither rules. I am amenable to two Presi- 
dencies ; wherefore in Scinde every case becomes a special one 
for my decision, and being, like others, ignorant of the vo- 
luminous Indian rules, a host of official people are watching 
to pounce upon the slightest error. My labour is therefore 
great, disagreeable, and, except for my own conscience, 
thankless and without interest. Instead of writing to you 
now, I ought to be reading thirty-nine sheets of foolscap 
from a court of enquiry, and two quires of courts-martial, 
with documents innumerable, and all written in the most in- 
fernal hand. Besides this several hours have been passed 
working with the government secretary, one hour with the 
chief of police and petitions, and another with giving audience 
to various people. 

" All this is dead, stupid labour, and, with the heat, so tires 
my mind that I really write to you to rest it from these de- 
tails : still I write, but am jaded, and want to lie down and 
do nothing. Regular government departments have fixed 
rules, and their details are transacted altogether, being close 
at hand and agreeing ; but I am at war with these civil 
servants, and with the military departments which take their 
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part. I do nil that I Jim able to do, but my mind begins to 
ilmt mmetinMs t imi obliged to lie down, ami often 
wad n story book to reel it. It is so tired this day, yet be- 
fore six o'clock, the court of enquiry and its thirteen appended 
documents, and tbe courts- martial, must be rend and letters 
maw [so. 

" I bora asked Mr. Clerk to order tbe law officers to pro- 
recnte the Bombay Titties for a villnnous article ; if be won't, 
r can't, tbe libellous article shall go to Hobbousc, or Har- 
As to Jacob, ho has certainly abused me, yet that 
j ban been temper of tbe moment; be thinks Outran 
r- first of military men, and says he may indeed be inferior 
but far beyond Napoleon ! I have heard from 
He is all right : he never wrote the letter from 
ritzerland attributed to him, and is indignant at tbe suppo- 
e Dever even saw it. It would have shocked me bad 
rlamain been treacherous. The man who wrote it was in 
f MJtf he who said Delanoain did ; 1 bad tried him by a 
mri.- martial some time before. The whole of the 3rd 
'avnlrv dine with me on the 24th, lie among tbe rest, and I 
I give my mind to everybody when proposing Delamoin's 
•1th. 

" The arrival of Nusseer Khan's body, backed by all the 

torts of the Bombay Times, did not create the least 

KtdOB RXRODg the people of Scinde, which was the object 

f the whole manoeuvre. Ahmed Khan Lugaree lias surren- 

d : he ww with me yesterday and told me the Lion 

dft nji the position at Dubba himself ; that he bud placed 

each wing, as I bad miue, with orders, when 

:. to sweep round our flanks and charge our 

, Imi they fled. 1 nuked him why he had not attacked 

.■!■: with vigour on the 22nd when coming to 

rer was : — because the Ameer forbid us, 

had treated the women of the other Ameers so 

irnlily. that is Stack bud women with bis column he 

'ould not attack i! : and when he heard the guns fii« W 
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sent orders to his troops to desist My Belooch enemies 
are more just than the Court of Directors ! Every one of 
the Beloochees who were at Dubba, with whom I have con- 
versed, have said the same thing about the women. 

" The story of the lady in labour I never beard of until 
it was in the Bombay Times. The true story is this. One 
of the ladies pretended to be in labour, and sent for a state 
bedstead, which was mounted with pure gold in large quan- 
tities: the prize agent sent her word she might have 
her choice of all others, but that one he could not give her. 
The trick to get that valuable gold bedstead having thus 
failed, the lady, not choosing to take any other, was not 
confined at all in the fort, but long afterwards at her 
private residence." — The published falsehood run thus. The 
Ameer's wife was in labour, Sir C. Napier ordered the prize 
agents to drag the miserable trucklebed on which she was 
lying from under her, to swell his prize money ! 

"The Irish affairs are terrible. I should like to ask 
Roebuck, and Lord John Russell, who won't interfere with 
private trade to save the starving thousands in Ireland, why 
they won t allow a poor boatman on the Thames, or a 
cabman on his stand, to charge their own prices ? Adam 
Smith was a shrewd man, but theories will not always apply 
to extreme cases ; the food that trains one man in health, 
kills one that is sick. Nothing about Outram yet : well, 
Job was a great man. 

" Journal, March 24th. — I am now, after four years of 
incessant work, struggling against injustice and ill-treatment 
for winning battles ! Hard this ! N'importe, a good con- 
science and clean hands enable me to sleep sound and pitch 
the directors to the fittest place for them. I shall leave 
Scinde happy and prosperous ; but there is not amongst the 
ruling people here any knowledge of good government 
Hardinge is a man of fine courage, and a fine-minded man, 
but in my opinion not equal to the rule of this great 
empire. 
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" M. Genl. W. Napier. April 9th. — Stack's case is put on 
ii mirage. The soldiers are dissatisfied, and know of no 
■ i.ior.b reports that the officers were in a hell of 
a funk. I urn unwell, having again had a severe attack, 
such as fell on me on my journey to Lahore ; only this 
i, and don't I thank God for it, I have not a thousand 
] in suffering of body and mind, with a burning 
t and a camel's back for comforts. The long-expected 
my appeal came five days ago. and is a complete 
triumph for Outram. I send you copies of the seccrt 
uittee's letters and my answer. Hardinge and Hobhouse 
I evidently dissatisfied, but won't say so, because they 
■el unable to do mure. I am convinced both have done 
>eir best, and long ago I told you how powerful the civil 
I shall not lose temper. The committee 
iball be payed off without expressing the contempt I feel, 
intil I have seen Scinde through this year with its reduced 
garrison. Were I to resign now I should be destroyed 
iMsenls; they would manage not to let me go before 
■'iisoon, and then a forced stay here during another 
in, as Mr. Napier, would expose me to the insults, 
■rliups srotse, of their civil government while I was alive, 
iiit-li probably would not be long. Pvond spirit bide your 
lireoton are now trying to deprive me of prize 
il as honours and honour, 
.'.inor-general. — I have received by your lord- 
hip's orders, copies of two letters from the Honourable 
' Mmmittee, addressed to the governor- general, 
i dated 21st September 1810, and 15th January 
47, resfeotively. Upon these letters I shall with all 
r respect, take leave to make the following observa- 

iphs 1, 2, and 3, Dispatch September 21st. — We 
ret much to be again compelled to notice a practice which 
i tu be inconsistent with the public interests, and 
s with the rules by which alone due discipline and 
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obedience to superior authority can be adequately main- 
tained. 

"In our dispatch of the 20th November 1845, we ap- 
proved of your having called the attention of Lt.-Col. 
Outram to a letter, addressed to him by your secretary on 
the 26 th of May 1844. In that letter the instructions of 
your government were conveyed to Lt-Col. Outram in the 
following words. ' In the event of your conduct being at 
any time represented in a light you deem injurious, your 
proper appeal is not to the public through the press, but 
to the government you serve, through the usual official 
channels. The governor-general in council cannot sanction 
the carrying on of a correspondence in the public journals 
by public officers, upon matters in which they have been 
concerned as officers of government' 

" A similar communication was at the same time made 
to Major-General Sir Charles Napier, your governor in 
Scinde, and in repeating the injunction in our dispatch of 
November 1845, we said — c Wje have no doubt that Sir 
Charles Napier and Colonel Outram will implicitly obey 
your commands, and that therefore the controversy may be 
regarded as at an end, so far as its continuance depended 
upon papers written avowedly for insertion in the public 
journals/ 

" Remark. — I had no controversy with Captain Outram, 
a brevet lieutenant- colonel of the Bombay Army : and as 
no controversy existed, there could not be a ' continuance ' 
of controversy. There were no papers written by me either 
directly or indirectly ' avowedly for insertion in the public 
journals/ I inserted, and had inserted nothing. I did 
'implicitly obey the governor- general's commands/ I 
rigidly adhered to those rules, 'by which alone,' as the 
Honourable Committee justly assert, ' due discipline and 
obedience to superior authority can be justly maintained.' 
Lieutenant-Colonel Outram disobeyed the orders he had 
received. 
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" Paragraph 4, Dispatch September 21st, 1940. — We 
were at ibis time in possession of your letter to the governor 
of Bombay, dated I2th of August 1845, in which, main- 
taining the necessity of strictly enforcing the prohibition 
against officers in India carrying on altercations by a series 
of letters in the public journals, you pointed out in strong 
terras the importance, if not the necessity, in your opinion, 
of allowing officers whose characters were assailed the 
appoctuit; ol publishing thoir vindications. You observed 
thai when, as in the case now before the government, the 
- involved in controversy arc high in rank and filling 
important offices, it doeB appear to die go vera or- general in 
jouncjl that the reply of Colonel Outrum, confined to a 
mblished counter- statement, would not be so injurious to 
■ !>!.ij'liiK' of the army and the harmony of the public 
rvice, as the adoption of a course which would convey the 
mpresaion that one of the parties had been unfairly probi- 
i from defending his character. 
'" Remark. — I never ' carried on a aeries of letters' I 
»rer wrote a single letter directly or indirectly ' in the 
ublic journal*.' I appealed to superior authority, and 
i -oil' with the arduous duties I had to perform, 
I I have not found any response to the appeal I made 
i order that ' due discipline and obedience to superior 
utlmrtty might be adequately maintained; I never 
Colonel On tram's character, he assailed mine! 
t confiding in the government I made no answer. I had 
i altercation willi Lieutenant-Colonel Outram. I repeat 
i*t 1 rigidly obeyed the orders of the governor- general 
! Colonel Outram openly disobeyed them. 
"Paragraph 6, Dispatch 21st September 1840. — Under 
I 'in instances, and as no communication was made to 
•u tenant- Colonel Outram forbidding him to publish his 
indication in England, however reprehensible his conduct 
■ ii, it cannot perhaps be said that he violated 

VOL. IV. i> 
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any distinct and positive order in publishing here a vindi- 
cation of his conduct; but on the perusal of the work 
published by him entitled ' The Conquest of Scinde a 
Commentary* we are compelled to state that he has exceeded 
in the most unjustifiable manner the proper line of self- 
defence. 

" Bern ark. — A communication was made to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram. The assertion that none was made is a 
most strange oversight! What are the words addressed 
direct to Lieutenant- Colonel Outram? Here they are — 
' 25th May 1844. For the event of your conduct being at 
any time represented in a light you deem injurious, your 
proper appeal is not to the public through the press.' — The 
press ! No reference is there made to, nor can in any way 
be considered to relate to the English press, or the Bombay 
press ; nor can any man pretend that a libel is less a libel in 
one press than another — * but to the government you serve, 
through the usual official channels. The governor-general 
in council cannot sanction the carrying on of a correspond- 
ence in the public journals by public officers upon matters 
in which they have been concerned as officers of government' 

" What are the words also of the Honourable Secret Com- 
mittee itself? Here they are — ' We have no doubt that Sir 
C. Napier and Colonel Outram will implicitly obey your 
commands — i. e. not to appeal to the public through the 
press. Is it then just to me to say that Lieut. -Colonel 
Outram did not violate any distinct and positive order? He 
was commanded not to appeal to the public through "the 
press ' and he did appeal through ' the press ' : if the word 
appeal can be applied to an unprovoked attack upon a 
general officer who had not assailed him ! Good God ! is 
there any justice in this ? The words of the secret com- 
mittee itself, thus diametrically contradict each other in the 
same sheet of paper ! Assuredly Lieutenant- Colonel Outram 
did ' violate a distinot and positive order.' 
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"The COM to reprobate the book published 

by Lieutenant- Colonel Ontram, called 'The Conquest oi* 
!. .1 Commentary,* Now I knew nothing of this book, 
I never read it." I never made any complaint of it : it was 
not even published wheu my complaint was made ! Thai 
complaint was aud is of a letter published at Bombay; 
Dot in England but in Bombay, if that makes any differ- 
ence, which I must deny : published by a captain against his 
■neral, and exiting the army which that genera] com- 
inded to look upon their leader as their murderer; and 
ii time when hostilities wcie expected in the 
ijanb. Why this look of Lieutenant-Colonel Outrani is 
.1 in the letter of the Beoret committee I am at a 
ive ! It formed no subject of complaint by me. 
' Here I must he permitted to say, that when the governor- 
vi.il his opinion that officers ought to he iil- 
i to defend their character in a publication against their 
D rank, ho of course implied that the government 
iln-y served had either first refused to listen to their com- 
plaints, or had lead and sanctioned their publication. The 
genera] could not mean otherwise without contra - 
fating ins own order of May 25, 1814: indeed every order 
union observance of every service, for 
icon ten ted soldier may at pleasure print a libel 
.ohmi-i bifl superior, I am at a loss to see how ' due disci- 
to superior authority' can be adequately 
I I and the higher the rank of the discontented 
man the greater the evil ! 

" This doctrine would enable every officer, every private, 
Hi the army to attack his superior in print ; and many will 
do »o: at present these attacks are anonymous, ere long 
ll.ey will have names, and the press will defend them. I 

..ti.-i. ti.nl «iili In- preTioua notices or it in hto 
rorrafpODcloncc, bat il U not bo : his hlnff had all read the book and were 
taiufMillv telling turn of iini <.|)<>u'in$; him fool parages. BK 
mi it *ai on ititii authority lie spoke of the work iu kin lollum. 
B % 
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adduce the present case. If Lieutenant-Colonel Outram 
may publish to the world that I am an infamous character, 
I really cannot see why any other soldier may not do the 
same, and use the same terms, however opprobrious, towards 
the secret committee ! How could it with justice punish 
that towards itself which it does not punish towards me? 

"I entirely agree with the opinion of the governor- 
general, that if the government refused a proper hearing to 
the complaints of its officers, it ought to allow them to 
appeal to the public : to refuse them would be unjust and 
therefore mischievous. But I will ask why not hear com- 
plaints as it professes to do ? Why should authority not 
pronounce on the conduct of its own officers ? Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram in his letter accuses me of crimes : I deny 
them. Why does not the government purify its service of 
one of us ? He would not trust the government, he knew 
that he was wrong. I did trust the government because I 
knew that I was right. 

"Paragraph 6, Dispatch Sept. 21st, 1846. — In our letter 
of the 20th November 1845, we have called upon you to 
consider whether it may not be advisable to publish some 
further order, enforcing the necessity of its being clearly 
understood by every one, when employed by government, 
that it is inconsistent with his duty, and a breach of trust, to 
correspond with any one upon the instructions which such 
individual so employed may have received for his guidance, 
and that he has no right to reveal without due authority 
from his official superiors, any part or circumstance which 
may have come to his knowledge in the performance of his 
duty. 

" Remark. — As I have made no use of official papers, nor 
communicated such to any one but in the orthodox perform- 
ance of my duty, I have no remark to make upon this : it 
cannot refer to me. It does to Lieutenant- Colonel Outram 
however; for in the letter which I complained of, he shews 
clearly that he has had information from public offices in 
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Bombay. What lie has published in his book I know not, 
fur, as before said, I have not seen bis book." 

The secret committee's paragraph referred to the Con- 
qur*t of Scinde and was a despicable inuendo that Sir C. 
Napier had furnished official papers for that work: but every 
official paper there quoted or alluded to had been published 
previously in the parliamentary papers, and was taken from 
tbow papers: the inuendo was therefore a miserable false- 
hood. 

"Paragraph 7, Dispatch 21st Sept. 1840. — We would now 
add to this further order a declaration, that if any officer, 
civil or military, whether on the plea of self-justification or 
ottMCMIM shall hereafter contravene tho order by any publi- 
cation whatever, whether in Iudia or elsewhere without the 
previous sanction of the government under which he serves, 
or of the home authorities, it will he recommended to the 
directors to dispense with his services. 

"Remark. — I can see no interpretation of this, except, 
thai Lieutenant- Colonel Outrun] having broken through all 
orders, ail rules, all propriety, and ' exceeded in a most un- 
ju-ufinble manner the proper limits of self-defence,' in his 
:- | m bli cations against Lieutenant-Genera] Sir Charles 
Napier, flu- governor of Scinde, he is hereby whitewashed ; 
hfri Lieutenant -General Sir Charles Napier, who has im- 
plicitly obeyed all our orders, and trusted his conduct to be 
defended by ' the government he serves,' shall not receive 
iny protection from us : nor shall he defend himself! This 
■ the mode iu which I have been treated up to the present 
ment, and which I protest against as most unjust. I 
I a libel, and not the slightest notice is taken of 
y compUint . but I get two letters about a ' controversy ,' 
Bli»ted; and a 'loo/c,' which I never com- 
of or even read ! I demand, and I have a right to 
!; w.-r to my appeal against Lieu tenant- Colonel 
a of the Bombay -army, in which I have the honour to 
rre as a lieutenant-general. This officer ma-j be a Goto.- 
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pany's officer, but he also bears a commission from Her 
Majesty, and belongs to the Order of the Bath. If the 
secret committee think it just to decline giving me an answer 
to my appeal, I must make it elsewhere and trust to the 
justice of Her Majesty towards an officer who has served 
the throne with faithful zeal for fifty-four years. 

" I now come to the second letter, dated January 1 5th, 
1847. 

" Para. 1. — Referring to your letter of November, No. 56, 
we have to state, that it was far from our intention, when we 
addressed you on 21st September in regard to a work pub- 
lished by Lieut-Colonel Outram called • The Conquest of 
Scinde a Commentary ' to instruct you to take any mea- 
sures which might operate in any way to the prejudice of 
Lieut. -General Sir Charles Napier. 

" Remarks. — I am ignorant of what the governor-generals 
letter was, but he seems to have saved me from great in- 
justice; for assuredly the letter of the secret committee 
dated 21st September 1840, must not only have operated 
to my prejudice, but have given a complete triumph to an 
unprincipled libeller, I mean Lieut.- Colonel Outram. 

"Para. 2, Dispatch January 1847. — On the contrary, it 
was our wish to afford satisfaction to that officer by shewing 
that we entirely disapproved of Lieut. -Colonel Outram 's 
published work, and were prepared to punish any public 
functionary who, after the warning, should commit a similar 
offence. This due warning we intended should be given by 
that general order whioh is directed to you to make public, 
and which, appearing immediately subsequent to Lieut- 
Colonel Outram's volume, we considered would be suffi- 
ciently significant of our opinion in regard to that work. 
We had no intention that it should be understood we di- 
rected that order against a supposed determination on the 
part of Sir C. Napier to reply to Lieut-Colonel Outram. 
We did indeed mean that the application should be general, 
but not having any apparent bearing against any individual, 
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jid far less against Sir C, Napier. In order however to 
m the possibility of any mistake on this subject wo 
:jvc to repeat our injunctions in regard to the general 
, and to desire you to communicate a copy of our 
of 21st September 1846, as also of this present 
dispatch both to Sir C. Napier and Lieut. -Colonel Outrun. 
" Remarks. — I am obliged to repeat. First. That I had 
not seen Lieut.- Colonel Ou tram's work. Second. That I 

fer complained of Lieut. -Colonel Outram 'a work. Third. 
ii it ma not published when I made my complaint of 
i itsbed at Bombay, and dated July 3, 1845. 
■ 1'inel Outram's book, for aught I know, may 
a defence of his conduct in Scinde ; and it may be true 
false; I have not read it because, and only because, I 
awaited the decision of my appeal against the attacks made 
upon BH in his letter to Major- General Napier, relying im- 
plii.itlv on the justice if thoso to whom I made that appeal : 
and I did not even in that appeal complain of any defence 
of himself as to matters in which he had been officially con- 
cerned. No ! My complaint was: — and it seems hard upon 
me that I have been obliged so often, and so hopelessly to 
reiterate that complaint — that the libeller put forth reckless 
hfaeboodi against my conduct in Scinde us governor and 
mm wider of the forces, long after he bad left the country, 

with which transactions he had no concern whatever ! 
1 What concern had Lieut.- Colonel Outram with the 
i Hegiment? If my conduct was wrong, were not the 
rern or- general and the commander in chief the proper 
idges? If they approved, was I to he dragged before the 
iblic by Lieut. -Colonel Outram and held up as a murderer, 
B ■oUian being told that my conduct ought to be brought 
fore parliament? I boldly assert that this amounted to 
tie short of mutiny, and was well calculated to produce 
.tiny. The atrocity of this conduct is post description! 

i and bow is discipline to be maintained? 
" Again. What had Captain Ontram of the 23rd N. I. 
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[M 
to say to the attnck of the civil service upon me ? for I 
have always denied tbnt I attacked the civil service, and do 
bo still. What Imd this officer to do with the lalta graol 
to me? nnd about which his statement is n 
hood ? What concern had tins officer with these tliiti] 
These were the subjects of my appeal, and 1 BtrantiH 
maintain, that in justice to me, and in justice to outraged 
military discipline, Captain and brevet Lieut. -Colonel Ou- 
tram should be made to prove his assertions, which ought 
to entail my dismissal or his. 

"So much for my nppeal, and the Honourable Secret 
Committee must pardon my repeating that appeal, and lex 
ing for redress at the hands of those whose duty it is to a 
minister justice. A government may not be able to def 
its servants against the attacks of those who are not i 
servants; hut it is bound to protect its own servants against 
each other on points of public safely. I have therefore to 
conclude by requesting an answer to my appeal made < 
the 5th of August 1843, of which I take the liberty to | 
olose a copy, seeing that the subject thereof has 1 
entirely lost sight of in the letters which I have now t 
honour to acknowledge having received. — Kurracb.ee, April 
10th, 1847." 

This letter privately transmitted to Hothouse, and also 
officially, through Lord Hardinge, merits one or two re- 
marks. l r irst it may be observed, that nearly two yean 
elapsed before Sir C. Napier even received the secret a 
mittee's Jesuitical, contemptible specimen of special ] 
ing, to mask foul insult and enmity. Why was it si 
delayed? Because it was well known at the India 1 
that Outram. io conjunction with Willoughby the e 
of the Bombay government, was concocting his b 
the object was to give that a licence of circulation 1 
the prohibitory order was enforced ; in fine to i 
Outram to libel, and to prevent Sir 0. Napier ror 
while all official redress was denied — first hy delay, 
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by false! v pretending to regard the mutter as a controversy 
instead of a libel and breach of discipline. There was do 
controversy. Sir (_'. Napier had published nothing, as the 
committee well knew; and was so placable, so generous of 
temper as even now to give Sir John Hobhouse credit for 
having strived against wrong, aud only succumbing to supe- 
rior influence : lie supposed hira dissatisfied also with the 
result. That he strove, and with good feeling at first, is 
very probable, nay certain ; but assuredly he took the onus 
nf fa&ndiog the proceeding on himself, as the subjoined 
letter nil] make this clear. 

" Sir John Hobhouse to Major-Genl. Wm. Napier, Iodia 
d, June -1th. — My dear general. I have received your 
tiler's comments on the letters of the secret committee, 
Mgnl exceedingly to find Unit lie luis riiiir.lv iiiisiiik-.'ji 
the purport of them, and has interpreted what was meant to 
soothe and pacify into a fre3h insult. Ho appears to be quite 
ignorant that the secret committee is. in fact, the President 
I. and that if lie has been wronged in Uiia last 
iiininuee 1 was the party responsible to him. I have written 
v> bim to tell him so, lamenting that all my vexation, and 
mora than civil war with my coadjutors at tho India House 
in order to serve luiu should have no better result. 

" Tho second dispatch of which he so strangely complains 
was written by myself. The first was the effect of a compro- 
mise between the chairman and myself, and neither of the 
one or the other has your brother the least right to complain. 
BoUi of them were meant to be a reproof to Outram ; and the 
last of them expressly stated that nothing unfriendly to Sir 
Charles was contemplated by the first dispatch. I despair of 
being able to satisfy your brother, at least until I see him in 

i gland, and shew him tiie original correspondence in regard 

tin- unfortunate business. " Very truly yours, 

"John Hobhouse." 

Compromise ! It was justice on an offender that Sir C. 
■ uded ! and was he to be told that a oom^tom\»i 

D ft 
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between two other persons was to satisfy him? What did 
they compromise ? Truth ! or falsehood ! 

The answer to Sir John's note ran thus. 

"Guernsey, June 7th, 1847. — My dear Sir John. Your 
letter astonished me. My brother must do what he thinks 
fitting in a matter so deeply affecting his honour ; I cannot 
pretend to act except under his lead, but I entreat of you to 
consider the subject again. 

"Colonel Outram foully and recklessly assailed Sir C. 
Napier the governor of Scinde, in a letter addressed to me 
but published in the newspapers. 

" Sir C. Napier, who had never assailed Colonel Outram, 
did not notice this letter, he remained passive before the 
public ; he entered into no controversy, private or public : he 
demanded from authority redress for the foul and false libel 
published by Colonel Outram, and the punishment of the 
libeller. He received no redress. An order was indeed is- 
sued, forbidding Colonel Outram to repeat his libel, but at 
the same time he was appointed to a high, lucrative situa- 
tion ! Thus encouraged he disobeyed the order and repeated 
the libel with greater virulence in a book, which Sir C. Napier 
has not even read. 

"Sir C. Napier again demanded redress for the first libel, 
without noticing the second. 

" In reply to this reiterated demand, an order is made 
public, forbidding officers to publish controversial papers 
founded on official documents; at the same time Colonel 
Outram is promoted to the highest and most lucrative situ- 
ation in the gift of the Bombay government ! 

" Thus Sir C. Napier is denied all redress, and forbid to 
defend his character from libels published in defiance of 
orders, while the libeller is ostentatiously rewarded for his 
libel and disobedience of orders ! It is assumed also that 
Sir 0. Napier had appeared in print as a controversialist — an 
assumption having no foundation in fact : and grounds are 
laid, plausible grounds, eagerly seized by the Indian press, 
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for proclaiming the order to be a reprimand of Sir G. Napier, 
though it was designed, you say, as a reproof to Colonel 
Outram ! 

" Convinced of your friendly feelings, I place this synopsis 
of the matter before you without a comment, and remain 
yours, "W. Napier." 
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SEVENTEENTH EPOCH. 



FIRST PERIOD. 



Sir Charles Napier now felt, that he was a man marked 
for ill-usage, even for destruction if occasion served. That 
neither gratitude nor decency was to he expected from the 
directors, and that Her Majesty's actual ministers, were, like 
their predecessors, as submissive to those directors as 
spaniels. He resolved therefore to retire from thankless 
labour and end his days in quiet obscurity. 

"Journal, April 19th. — There is a vile conspiracy against 
me, but I defy them all, horse foot and dragoons. Now 
Charles Napier be calm I give your enemies no advantage 
over you by loss of self-control : do nothing that they want 
and everything to annoy them. Keep your post like a rock 
till you are ready to go on board for England ; and then 
with your pen, and your pistols too if necessary, harass 
them. If God spares my life I shall be in England next 
April and bid adieu to public life. So ends my sermon. 

"April 21st. — This is the twelfth anniversary of my mar- 
riage with my present wife, who is all goodness and virtue. 
God spare her to me till He takes me out of this world. She 
will rejoin me hereafter in the central sun, where I suppose 
we shall all go. For there must be a centre to the heavens 
as to all things, and in that centre we may believe the 
Deity dwells, and there receives his creatures after death. 
May my sins not prevent my being there, with all of mine 
who have gone before in recognition and love. What is to 
happen to us ? A very short time will now let me into the 
secret, and curiosity is strong within me, encreasing as the 
time draws nearer. I do not think my balance-sheet will 
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be while : no man's is. I try hard to do my duty, but do 
not satisfy myself, and God will not mtike me judge my own 
soul, or I am n lost man. Yet if so, there must be a purga- 
tory, for I could not honestly pronounce myself worthy of 
heaven, nor altogether of eternal damnation. 

' H. Genl. W. Napier, April 24th. — I have no longer the 
itement of work to keep np my spirits; the government 
Seindc is the web of Penelope— what I do is to be 
lone. I have made the people happy ; they are free so 
Kate will admit of freedom, and more I fear 
[] ihi'v will have when I go. They are like all who receive 
ili-iii as a gift from power, and too barbarous to hold 
ir own, are. liable to lose it when the civil servants ralo 
I have done my best to make food cheap, 
. it is now a drug! yon can buy barley for very little 
ond the cost of carrying it away, and I am satisfied. 
Qile need riot be better than she is, the people are de- 
;btftilly idle. Three days' work feeds a family, and all are 
ipy for the four others, laughing, sleeping, eating, idle : 
few who won't work rob, and are punished. 
: I have now given the old grandees their jaghires in 
ferity i'ii ihe plan I mentioned; hut I do not draw 
: . tearing the directors would upset me, for it is 
slreUh of power; had leave been asked it could not have 
Ushed. The sirdars do not understand it yet; 
cannot imagine that they are really masters, and that 
Innd is their own, without payment or military service. 
ne or two indeed see the reality and are eager to strike the 
rgain : they will all do so in time, will expend money and ' 
pros: luinowliili' 11 host of poor ryots, hitherto slaves 
teen nod the jaghirdars, will he endowed with 
mil farms and beoocae independent My motives were 
" 1°. That the sirdurs will not bo good and satisfied stib- 
■,. give them employment, and honour them: 
t when civilization begins to work they will find thei 
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selves rich, and will embark in agricultural and mercantile 
speculations, feeling that the property is their own. 

" 2°. That with such great jaghires, they would become 
dangerous, ruling whole districts as they do now. At pre- 
sent we put them down, and keep them down, because of 
their barbarous state ; but we could not easily do so when 
civilized, as their sons will be. 

" 3°. All the small farmers, who will in future hold the 
land given up- by the jaghirdars, will join the government to 
keep their former masters in order; and these small folks 
will be numerous, independent, and not oblivious of their 
former state of vassalage. 

" There are many other things of an advantageous nature 
which have been done, and others which could be done were 
I left to work freely; but no more can I now do for Scinde 
and I shall leave it; yet with a great yearning after it and its 
fine people. Were you all here I should like to die here, 
but the present state of things is not to be borne. I like 
Hardinge much, not his advisers. 

" H. Napier. — My plan is to quit India the 1st of next 
March, as little Belooch Charley did: ain't he a nice little 
chap ? If I find you all alive I shall indeed be happy : if 
aught happens to keep me here with my dear boy John, you 
will all have the satisfaction of knowing that my work has 
been honourably done, and by no action was our motto for- 
feited " — (crest motto 'Sans (ache). — " The sword our father 
gave me, is as clear as I received it; my Indian revilers 
cannot stain it, though, to do them justice, they labour 
* zealously. Many persons have I to take home, and seven 
are women and children! Well, there is far less anxiety 
now than in coming out, when my death would have left 
my wife and daughters a burthen to you all. Now that 
it is decided to go, when my eyes are cast over Scinde from 
the top of my house, my love for the country and the people 
is strong, but for you in England much stronger. 
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' May ] 1.— I am able lo send eleven thousand Ions of 
wheat to Ireland if I can get ships, and ut £3 per ton! 
and ye) keen enough in Scinde for our consumption in case 
of a had coming harvest." 

Lord Ellenboruugh pointed out to the ministers bow 
shipping could be had; and how this wheat could be applied 
to save the starving Irish : but he and Sir Charles Napier 
were treated alike, with scorn. 

" May 12.— Tray pitch the prize money question to the 
devil, it gives you trouble when you ore ill. Recollect that 
I have a sneaking regard for you, and very little for the 
prize money, which may come or go as fate pleases: they 
will of course cheat me out of it if they can. I have sent 
you all the cane*. I have no experience in these matters, 
but imagine Mr. Gonlburn drew up the warrant to hurt, 
me ; for I once had a warrant before, wherein I was called 
Colonel Napier, 'Commander in chief of our land forces 
•nplaj/ed.' Now in this my name does not appear, 
nigh now having higher rank and command than I had 
i America: and Outram's name appears twice. ' Trick! 
in<:k ■ from top lo toe ! But I am sick of No. One, and his 
squabbles : Bab ! for them all and their prize money. The 
ih pltamn loft for me is seeing you all, and Lord Ellen- 
mgh, and the beau" — Wellington. — " Your good opine 
me, than all the evil the clique at Bombay cau 
srer do to me. My answer to the villains is 11,000 tous of 
t, ready to go to Ireland ! ! 
' Aye t and this plenty will be greater ere I leave Scinde 
i February nest: every day increases our produce, and dar- 
ing merchants are idready on the Indus, preparing to strike 
np the river. But I have such masters, and the land is so 
r. il.il bj the directors, that by the Lord it sickens one. 
i- making good financial arrangements, as far as 
: but if some ass comes to replace him all this 
I to tbo had. Ha and I differ about bis raising the ro- 
HH in the Punjaub without great oppression-, W, 1 iwra 
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avoid the subject : time will shew who is right The order 
Hardinge was forced by the Board of Control to issue about 
my appeal has given a handle to my enemies, and the Friend 
of India, which is no friend to truth, says it is directed 
against me. Outram should have been named, for of course 
it may be taken either way. I am quite sure Hobhouse did 
not mean it should hurt me ; and after all it does not What 
care I for such miserable scoundrels ? 

"Journal, May 15th. — Here am I now held up as a be- 
trayer of confidential papers ! I hope they will stop short of 
sending me to Sodom and Gomorrah ! All else I have been 
accused of ; robbery, murder, dethroning innocent princes, 
refusing beds to princesses when in their extremity of labour, 
lying through thick and thin! In short the devil never 
turned such a complete job out of hand. Hardinge pub- 
lishes an order, by order, and piques himself that he has not 
alluded to anybody ! Why did he not ? Why not say at 
once that it referred to me or Outram ? As I have neither 
published nor betrayed any paper, Outram is the guilty man: 
— he has done so, why is he not marked ? It is apparently a 
determination on all sides to act towards me as if I was a 
guilty man : and all my protestations of innocence, my de- 
mands for trial, for enquiry, for anything they please, are in 
vain ! Well, I shall have my defence in my own hands soon. 

" As the directors are unable to * filch from me my good 
name,' they are now trying to get my prize money — ' my 
purse : ' better that than nothing think they. I shall not 
break my heart if they do, though they fancy I shall ! The 
only thing I care about is, that it is the work of those 
snobs, Outram and Willoughby and their miserable coad- 
jutors, such as Townsend and Co., civil servants of the Hon- 
ourable Company, whose honour is all in the name : where 
its honesty is Heaven knows ! cheek by jowl I imagine with 
that of Judas, chained to it as Baird was to the corpse of 
his companion. 

"May 19th. — A letter from Ali Moorad, he does not like 
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j have a resident; but if I let him be his own master he 
I commit himself and do something to lose his possessions. 
I have also just got letters from the Rao of Cutch. A man 
; to him with letters from Shere Mahomed Talpoor, the 
Lion, with a strange story, which cannot be clearly made 
; but all hinges upon the same point, viz. that Outram 
* trying to get the Ameers restored. That he is at mischief 
I have no doubt ; he is quite capable of anv dirtv underhand 
^rk, hut he cannot succeed. The Ameers won't budge a 
t while I am here, their fear of me is too great. His aim 
s to injure me, and so get back without having to do with 
ue ; these objects are incompatible. 

"May 20t6. — The anniversary of my first wife's birthday. 
For years it was one of pleasure to me: and now that the 
dreams of life, now that all life's dramatic scenes have passed 
away, and my own existence is i'usl ebbing, this day still 
brings bright hours to my mind ; their brilliance might have 
been more perfect but for my own folly, but they would 
equally have passed away like phantoms, leaving no trace but 
in memory. All is transient, a phantom of the mind, a pass- 
ing scene, a strange mystery which no mind can unravel, 
ind which reason wishes at an end ! Aye ! nn end, that tlio 
erets of death may be revealed, or an eternal seal put upon 
mory ! That ' raven's funeral soup' ever sounds its 
Tibrious notes lo my mind ! May the Powers that rule 
whether three or one, grant us remission. 
"Content is all in all, and content men can be, if their 
njnda ore firm and convinced, as mine is, that there is a 
e state. I believe that, because it is not in me to think 
x a large workshop can be made for nothing ! Oh ! thou 
■ntrnl sun ', when shall I see thee, live in thee, and defy the 
rvil genius which pulls us down to baseness ? What are our 
? Our earth takes eighteen millions of years to 
I Am, thou great central sun, thou awful seat of 
letbing awful! Unless the machine is not yet finished 
a arc eighteen millions of years old to have made a single 
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journey — yet, probably we have made eighteen millions of 
journeys ! Perhaps thou also, oh ! sun ! art but one of an 
infinity of central suns which whirl round the God ! He has 
given us a minute part to act, and such smallness seems to 
argue that we are too small to be of importance in that ma- 
chine, to conceive the vastness of which even thought falls 
short and hopeless ! an arrow shot at the moon ! But look 
below ! Are there not things in myriads as much less than 
us, as we are less than the globe in which we are shut up ? 
Are not their bones, fibres, muscles, all made with a perfec- 
tion of attention ? May not death give us a huge form in 
spirit ? May we not go higher, or lower, as we have served 
under the banner of the good or evil Spirit ? I may become 
a horse, a dog, a rat, an insect most minute after death, and 
be conscious of my degraded state. And I may rise to some- 
thing as much above what I now am, as much as I now am 
above the insect, and so get nearer to the central sun : get 
perhaps to our sun, or our moon, or some other planet, or 
the secret of death may burst at once upon me ! The grave 
is the entrance to life ; to a life of further trials, and more 
or less happiness as we are more or less in the hands of the 
good spiritual God, or those of the evil material God — if 
God means power. For that two Gods, a bad and a good, 
exist and struggle for us, and for all things I believe ; and 
that in exact proportion to our virtue are we freed from the 
evil spirit, whereas our crimes cast us bound at his feet! 
' Get thee behind me Satan ! ' — The greatest words recorded 
in the history of man, and uttered by the greatest of Beings! 
" All these conjectures are idle it is said. Tes ! to lose 
much time in thought which we cannot bring to any conclu- 
sion of certainty is so : but to think and dwell upon these 
thoughts does good. Who can think of the central sun and 
be base ? Who can feel that he is an essential part of this 
vast system and be base ? Who can take up an atom of dust 
from the ground, and not confess that of such atoms the 
universe is composed ? We are not less than a grain of dust, 
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n J we form a portion of the physical and spiritual world : ft 

[Ufa water makes these atoms of dust into a mountain ; a 

lit ilu death may make the spirit a mountain of light! Our 

B is no argument ngainst our noble nature, 

-■vliicli noble oonduet nmy make grand, nud ignoble conduct 

rr.iiy make vile. All comes to this. A small but coocen- 

it'd powerful light gleams upon our road, and we should 

■ straight by that light, confident and bold. On either 

side all is dark, we puss as through a long vault, and at the 

3 death : if we arrive at that end clean, having picked 

day hursts upon us and we are allowed to pass 

' man] mansions.' But if we have left the light to 

filth, we are refused leave to enter tbe mansions 

f thf good, and are committed to tbe Evil Spirit whom we 

I through mortal life. Terrible is his rule! for 

M I I'.s memory again iu all its dreadful array, and 

lose we love live, we see them, hut to join them or to he 
Owned by them is forbidden by the Power whose service we 
id this life ! 
" Willi these thoughts I begin ibis day. with these thoughts 
■nd it. ' Faith, Hope. Charity.' In these three let me ho 
■uug and I shall be with you Elizabeth in eternal life or 
mil dust ! Eternal dust ! if so all nobleness is folly, all 
virtue drivelling, and baseness and selfishness are wisdom ! 
there will be some grand conclusion of the mighty 
n the two genii of eternity, and the end, what- 
for it be, achieved. How I laugh when men say, as they 
lr>, that 1 want a peerage ! No! I want to know if a coronet 
a the central sun is to he mine; not a coronet on my head, 
Kit a crown of gold or of glory ; my coronet is to see those 
,t are dead, to be away from anger and strife, to live with 
v gone, to expect those who survive me, to hear birds 
mg and rivers flow, to cultivate the earth, to do whatever is 
pctcd to be done, to have the enjoyment of which we arc 
i pnrtnke according to our new nature, or our old nature 
■ith diminished or destroyed evil, without the fighting and 
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miseries of this life of trial : trials are then to end and peace 
be the law. And so my beloved I finish. 

"May 22nd.— I feel no longer any excitement about 
Scinde. My hands are tied, no good is to be done : yet am 
I so eager about all things regarding my duty, so troubled 
at seeing things go wrong that my health suffers. My 
work does not slacken but it is bad work instead of good 
work. These civilians, or 'civil-villains,' as my brother 
William calls them, invent lies and then abuse me for their 
own inventions. One fellow says — c Sir Charles has laid on 
a cruel tax : ' then another opens out — * The tyranny and 
folly and infamous conduct of this man exceeds all descrip- 
tion, he hasl aid on the most cruel taxes,' I having taken 
off taxes all the time ! 

" May 23rd. — Andereon, Outram's brother-in-law, called 
on me to-day: he is a nice young man, and I like him 
much. He worked hard with me in 1843 after the battles, 
though not in them. I have asked him to dinner, and if 
I can give him employment I will, because he has claims, 
having gone through all the sicknesses we had, and nearly 
dying himself. 

" May 26th. — I have been ill again. These repeated at- 
tacks are broad hints. 

" May 27th.— Had a letter from Willoughby Cotton, the 
Bombay commander in chief. He is a good fellow if those 
Bombay chaps don't get round him ; from them it is an 
incessant small war upon me : why made by the military 
I know not, except that I am obliged to bring their bad 
staff up occasionally. The civil and military officials are 
all in dinner coteries there, and are quite worthy of the 
Court of Directors. It is too bad to see such a grand 
country as this Bombay Presidency so be-ridden by offi- 
cials, and not paying its own expenses! 

" May 29th. — The papers say there has been a conspiracy 
at Lahore, for an instant. I am ashamed to own, not to 
gladness, on the contrary, but to a sort of exultation at the 
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fail ore of a time-serving base polity, which lowers tiie 
grandeur of England «nd endangers tbe welfare of an 
empire. But liow terrible is the existence of such feelings! 
bow horrible that the vile selfish ph-asim- uf being right 
in our conjectures should arise even for a moment ; that 
nasty base feeling of ' did not I tell you eo' ' I said no,' 
and such like: that is to say, on great points, for on small 
matters one does exult in our neighbour's disappointments 
at times without wrong, because it is felt that they are 
rightly served. It will not however do to let such feelings 
g»in a footing about great matters, and I hope with all 
iiiit Hardinge's policy may have full and perfect 
-[ill do what I will, I cannot help thinking it is 
Intl. mid tlint evil will arise : if not, then fate is all, and 
good or bad conduct in war and polities are mere chips 
in porridge. Wait awhile Htirdinge and you will see what 
the Punjaub revenue will be, screwed out of tbe poor ryots 
to go into the pockets of collectors and sirdars. One 
fine day there will be a fine turn-out, and the Company 
must then seize the country ; perhaps with difficulty, certainly 
with danger. 

" This is moderation ! Moder-devil ! botheration, not 
moderation. Real moderation would have seized the whole 

I land. It would not have been moderation towards the 
Eituee and her government, nor towards the thro at- cut ting 
sirdars of the Punjaub ; but it would towards the poor 
l>. ,,|i|,- ; ilicy would indeed be plundered still, hut less than 
they were before '—error ! Lord Dalhousie has increased 
their burthens — " I wish for every one's sake whose life 
nay be endangered by any outbreak, that Hardinge's peace- 
ful plans may succeed. But if, as I imagine, a light is to 
take place for the conquest of the Punjaub, my wish is that 
we had ruudt! a glorious couquest at first, hud sent the 
fame of our amis ringing through all Asia, and by making 
the people of the Punjaub happy rendered our empire 
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"June 3rd. — Bombay governor insolent in trifles. I 
do not think this is Clerk, it is the old clique at work, 
but I won't take it from any. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier. — We are here at Clifton to refresh 
ourselves with the sea breeze. Breeze feels cool, but the 
thermometer sticks at 90° in the shade. Tet it is pleasant 
to see the waves rolling in, foaming and curling and 
spraying, and then disappear along the level sand. Some- 
where among them lies Alexanders gold cup, and a little 
way off lies Alexander himself. The sand of the Gedrosian 
Desert is falling on my paper as I write ; and not far beyond 
lies Babylon. Civilization was travelling west in Alexander's 
time; but now ! how changed is the grand drama ! 3d ore 
than two thousand years have passed, and civilization 
arises on the rear of barbarism : we English have seized 
the baggage, are following up our blow, and in a few years 
shall be at Babylon — a revived empire ! We could reach 
it more easily than Alexander. Hedge on the borders of 
the Gedrosian Desert lately offered me its sovereignty, and 
Burpore, on the confines of Persia, surrendered simply to 
a forged letter with my name ! We shall go slowly, but 
one hundred years will see us at Babylon. If I could do 
as I pleased, that should be my road home, despite of the 
Russians who rule supreme in Persia, as Anderson, who 
has just come from Trebizond, tells me. We shall have a 
fight on the Oxus yet; and the magnificent Indian army, 
if decently handled, will be too many for the Scythians. 

"But it never will be so handled I fear. Look at its 
numbers, its equipments, its cavalry, its infantry — all 
noble. And the British officers who lead it very noble as 
a mass, aud susceptible of such a spirit as would play the 
devil with a Russian army. Yes ! India could meet Russia 
on the Caspian shore with 800,000 admirable troops ; but 
she would of course wait for her on the Indus, with a large 
field artillery of 24 lbs. which elephants draw about like 3 lbs. 
and at a rapid pace ! Russian guns would then be the .camels 
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of Sniiirainis against the mil beasts. It is curious that 
until the attar day this elephantine artillery was never tried. 
! htrdiuge or some of la's officers thought of it 
1 know not; I did not, find am at a loss to thick how it 
was that I did not! Why did not everybody? Nobody 
did until, at Lahore, a large battery train was turned out 
drawn by elephants — one to a 12ibs. iron gun, two to a 
21 lbs. and able to beat horse artillery in speed, for the- 
med nothing to them; and no doubt they would 
I with tliuse guns all day." 

The advantage of these guns for battle seems still very 

■ !>]. iimiM ul : it maybe found that the saying of Alexander 

t elephants still holds good — namely, that they were 

Lhe common enemy.' Wounded or frightened they would 

■nil die guns destroying all in their path. 
" Imagine fifty 24 lb. guns working before a Russian 
my and shifting position faster than their six-pounders 
Mold be drawn by horse?, half-starved and winded by their 
long march from Kiva ! Again, fifty regiments of irregular 
horsemen in high older, all desperate swordsmen and with 
iul pereueeEoi) carabines, cantering round a Russian 
army in all directions. And then two hundred thousand 
good infantry in line as a wind-up ! Verily Count Dolgorucky 
yon would sweat even though the sun did not touch up your 
fnTtli'Tticrs, which it would do unmercifully, while a stiff 
■ itaefa Hoops acted as a polisher. The Russian 

Kht via for all this, but he would have no easy job, or 
ill be a bad one. All these countries are 
, !'. i-iii included : we have only to take them. A little 
:i. nt would give Russia her quietus, and us the 
of Ifai Euphrates. 
■ I'ome down hill to my own work. I nm taking, 
■t nttbai trying to take advantage of our Punjaub lull to 
■ .:,:■ i up to Ferozepoor, with good and cheap 
liings for the troops from Bombay, instead of dear from 
aula: I hope to draw down commerce to Kurrachee. 
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I am also trying to get fuel stations formed to push a 
steamer loaded with like good things to Attock, exploring 
the Indus as it steams along : hut I have little hope to get 
Mittenkote for my central depot. It should he my rallying 
point for all steamers and country boats; to part from, going 
up the five rivers, and to assemble at, coming down. This 
only required a line from Hardin ge, and that line I cannot 
get ! Well, I will try again ; but am not sanguine. Bobert 
Bruce' s spider is much required in my work. I have sent 
the Prince of Wales a beautiful little Belooch shield of 
buffalo hide, to suit his little sword. 

" Henry Napier, June 4th. — I am impatient to go. I 
have had five years of this heat without a moment's change, 
and my family have had four, with great anxiety and last 
year great danger. Hardinge who is a younger man than 
me, says he finds the work wears him ; yet he has had 
no heat, his summers being spent in the hills of Simla, an 
English climate. I am also constantly annoyed in some 
way ; about trifles indeed, but these trifles are designed to 
irritate, and they do irritate : however eight months more 
and I shall be a citizen at ease. 

" Richard Napier. — Your commercial gizzard will rejoice 
to hear that my steamers are being pushed up the river to 
stimulate commerce, and palliate the misery that I believe 
Hardin ge's false policy will inflict on the Punjaub. He 
thinks it good, I do not ; and my notion is, that one means 
of preventing mischief is to shove civilization into every 
nook. If, before I leave Scinde, steamers can get to JMool- 
tan, Loodiana and Attock — steamers loaded with beer and 
wine and other comforts, the demand will arise fast: it 
rages already at Loodiana, where they pay 14 rupees a 
dozen for beer, and my steamers will take it there at 
7 rupees. Beer is no joke in India. The whole of the 
Calcutta interest is at work to run down Scinde and the 
Indus because they will ruin the trade of the Ganges ; all 
will come down Indus to make Bombay and Kurraohee." 
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Ben ended liis noble dreams for Scinde. His wife fell 
ill and he resigned at once to teke lier home: liis fierce 
I his enemies, but touched in his affection he 
\i.:Kli'd instantly. 

M.Cii n!. W.Napier,. July 4th. — Ihavo resigned. My wife 
nearly died. Seventeen days and nights have I mined 
She must not sliiy. Her danger has cured my ailings. 
my strength has returned ; and there is need of it, for from 
Bombay comes every petty insult. Tell Lady Campbell, her 
■on," — grandson of Lord Edward Fitzgerald — " is a noble 
fellow in every way, good, clover, high-minded, handsome, 
id hs strong as Hercules ; I do not know that there is any- 
id wish that he is not: one of my regrets at 
{" is not being able to serve him. Another of 
iv regrets at going home is to see Ireland in such a state ; 
iade food is now dirt, and if they let the poor 
me It will he cheaper still, but there will be the thirst for 
ling the revenue under civilians. I believe that it 
eeted even Sir Thomas Mnnro : I have not his history, 
ing no time to read ; but if so he was wrong, and in- 
failed, for Madras, which ought to yield an enormous 
ue, is even worse than Bombay : neither pay their 

" Henry Napier. — Tell William, I have his letter about 
: his lordship seems very angry and some- 
foolish. We shall be off next October. I am a 
it tiered with women and children, like a duck with 
.; would that my next four months were well over, 
I clear of this grand India and all its glories, and wants, 
bad governments. 

M. Goal, W. Napier, August 14th.— About the 23rd of 

t ember we embark for Sue/ ; ao, if man and horse hold 

Lbia reaches you we shall be in Egypt. But 

|0 shall say I will do so ? Here is my wife reduced to a 

Emily in bed with a tendency of blood to the 

head, from sleepless nights about her little daughter ', loui 
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dozen leeches on her head, and no sleep but from opium : 
my nerves are torn between business and anxiety. My 
letter to Hobhouse was the same as yours, though it ex- 
pressed more obligation; my belief is, that he is sincere 
but took a wrong view, and was probably bullied by the 
others : he could not have done more I really think. Lord 
Bipon is the culprit. I am sorry the duke and Lord Ellen- 
borough have taken up the affair of the grain offered for 
Ireland so warmly ; because when I offered it to Mr. Clerk" 
— Sir G. Clerk governor of Bombay — "I had it, but he 
refused, and we have since been selling as much as we 
could: it is our revenue, we cannot keep it for an un- 
certain market. If England wants it they must say we 
will take it, then it is a bank-note. I cannot even now 
stop selling, for prices in India are rising fast, and we are 
selling fast." 

At this time the attempt to deprive him of prize money 
was in full activity, and Henry Napier conducted his appeal 
against the injustice of the directors. 

" Henry Napier, August 14th. — I thought your state- 
ment about the prize money admirable, but the lawyers 
know better ; it is not ability but experience in the art that 
tells, and the lawyers are ' up to snuff.' I laugh at .them all 
Hal, the prize money gives me no sort of care. I have 
given my daughters enough from the result of my economy, 
and what is money to me ? We cannot worship God and 
Mammon, it is not possible. I have made my choice long 
ago, and Mammon may go to the hell he came from ! My 
economy ! Depend on that being called another name m 
India : you can have no conception of the vulgar baseness 
of people here — they attach shame and infamy to economy ! 
Ere this reaches you I shall be at Malta, or with the ghosts 
in the Bed Sea. I hope not the last, as I am so like Moses 
that Pharaoh would shout, We have him at last, and fall on 
me tooth and nail. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, September 5th. — I have put my 
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resignation entirely on tho sickness of my family, though 
■ il to go before that, only not so soon. After Sir 
John Sobbonse's lnirnlsome conduct and trouble to defend 
roe, I thought it would he ungrateful to say the treatment 
received about Ontram was the cause. I think indeed that 
Sir John talk a mistaken view, but lhat his intention was 
to serve me, and had ho been muster lie would have done so. 
My conduct ought therefore to be regulated towards him by 
bis intention, not the results. My meaning is that had I 
wid, I would not stay because no redress was to be had, and 
thai without a long explanation, it would in fact be an 
attack on Sir John Hobhouse— but hereafter this shall be 
known- Hardinge has been very kind to me, and given me 

■ steam frigate direct to Suez, which saves a preliminary 
voyage to Bombay. Richard's criticism on Ou tram's book, 
just come out, is capital. I mean to lay the whole story 
before the duke. This is my last letter from Scinde." 

Thus ended Charles Napier's Scindian career, hut a letter 
from his son-in-law, McMurdo, written after his departure, 
gives an interesting account of his favourite work, the mole 

■ f Kiirrocliee; whioh he designed as the first step towards 
making that harbour suitable for the great destiny which he 
foresaw awaited it. He was stopped in liis course towards 
that gnind object, malignantly stopped! and now in 1856 
tin directors, forced by circumstances, are endeavouring to 

■ct late, and at great expense, what they would not let him 
Miiniirally and in time ! Charles Napier's genius 
' thus proved too strong for their hostility ; Kurrachee 
II become ft great emporium, and advance Bombay beyond 
Ictittn despite of silly directors. 

louel McMurdo. — The mole at Kurrachee will 

ntaaod yards long: the part finished, 793 yards, 

.. of ml ltonfl ! the creek has been crossed, but it took two 

-nths to discover a mode of doing it, whioh was by filling 

e bags made of coarse grass with stiff mud, and throwing 

i in at low water. This was commenced m YeA>*\mr\, 

K 1 
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and scarcely was the creek crossed in June ; and then only 
by a pathway. The mole is now being carried across the 
mud flats covered by the tides, in the shape of an embank- 
ment, with a slope of one foot in five at each side ; rubble 
stone is placed on the slopes, which breaks the ripple, 
or wash of the tide, sufficiently to protect the stiff clay 
underneath. What do you think will be the consequence 
of thus closing the creek ? The general did it — instead of 
adopting a bridge as he first designed — on the opinion of 
Captain Selby of the Indian Navy, who said the great scour 
of the tide, which used to drive through the creek, would 
when that was closed go back and forward along the mole, 
making a clear channel. I hope it won't clear away too 
much for the mole's foundation." 

Now let Sir Charles Napier's services in Scinde be judged 
by the following summary, speaking with the force of close 
combination : and contrasted with the treatment disclosed 
in the foregoing story of his career. 

In October 1842 he took charge of the political and mili- 
tary affairs of Scinde, both being in a most confused and 
perilous state, seriously affecting the general safety of the 
whole Indian empire. Before the end of that year he laid 
open the hostile designs and intrigues of the Ameers, and 
by a dexterous policy broke their military combinations in 
Upper Scinde, when on the point of being directed against 
his sickly army, forcing them to disperse and fly without a 
sword stroke: and at the same time he detached the most 
powerful of them, from the family league, and made him a 
fust friend of the British. 

In January 1 848, he marched into the desart, and destroyed 
the fortress of Emaum Ghur, considered by the Beloochees 
impregnable. Eighteen days he remained in the wilderness, 
and his enterprize was characterized by the Duke of Welling- 
ton as " the most curious feat of arms he had ever known 
or read of." 

The 17th of February 1843, having previously saved his 
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uy from tlie destruction prepared for it by the wiles of the 
uid the stupid vanity of Mnjor Outran), he won the 
>nttle of Meeaneo with less thnu two thousand men, against 
thirty-five thousand Beloochees strongly posted and en- 
trenched. After four hours' fighting, the combatants never 
cing more than four yards apart, lie was victorious, and 
ii princes surrendered next day, yielding up their 
capital and fortress. 

During Hie remainder of February nnd the first thm 

a of March, ho formed an entrenched camp, constructed 

■ fort to defend his steamers, and skilfully prepared for new 

awaiting supplies, and shewing himself, said the 

Itnke of Wellington, ' familiar with the greatest operations 

f war.' He maintained this position, under the most trying 

difficulties, in face of a new army of thirty thousand Be- 

u Ikvs M by Shcrc Mohamed, the Lion, acting in concert 

»ilh the captive Ameers ; they, though treated with profuse 

. Iiaving prepared a treacherous attack within his 

camp. The Delta was then also in a state of warfare on his 

flunk, and a general insurrection was being secretly prepared, 

:i BOBneetioD with the approach of many warlike tribes who 

1 taken no part in the previous battle. 

The 22nd of March his reinforcements being in danger, 

■ by a most able combination ensured their safety and 

inction, in face of the Lion's whole army drawn out to pre- 

nt him. 

The 34ih of March, with five thousand men he totally 
■wed twenty-six thousand warriors strongly entrenched with 
iple lines at l.lubba. 

Pursuing his victory with incredible energy, the ther- 

nc-ter marking 1J2", ho in a few days took the Lion's 

rtiSsd capital of Meerpoor on the edge of the great desart, 

<nd his stronger fortress of Omercote in the heart of that 

ib-stiri, musing the Ameer to fly northward with a few fol- 

iWlts, while the British force regained ilydrabad beforo t 
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inundation of the Indus could intercept the communication : 
a surprizing instance of calculated energy. 

Between the 8th of April and the end of May, he secured 
all his positions, repaired Meerpoor and the fort of Ali-ka- 
Tanda, proclaimed and established the British sovereignty, 
and reduced the great sirdars and chiefs to submission, 
partly by menaces, partly by conciliation : at the same time 
he checked the roving bands of the Delta, and opened his 
communications up the Indus by a steam-boat expedition. 
Meanwhile he secretly arranged an immense combination of 
troops, advancing from points hundreds of miles distant, to 
crush the Lion, who had raised another army, had concerted 
a new plan of operations with the great tribes on the right 
bank of the Indus, and prepared a general insurrection 
around Hvdrabad. 

In June, the thermometer marking 130°, he marched once 
more against the Lion, contriving by a subtle stroke of 
policy to stay the projected insurrection ; having by his pre- 
vious measures cut off the tribes of the right bank from 
intercourse with the Ameer. 

The 8th of June the Lion, being surrounded, was beaten 
in a skirmish, his army dispersed, and he fled alone to the 
hill tribes beyond the frontier of Scinde ; but his conqueror, 
8 truck by the sun on the day of the skirmish, was with diffi- 
culty saved from dissolution. Nevertheless, after a few days* 
rest he, though for months hovering between life and death, 
continued to direct all the affairs civil and military until 
September, when the British rule was completely established. 

Appointed governor of Scinde, he reorganized and con- 
ducted the whole civil, political, and social affairs of the con- 
quered people, as well as the military government of his army; 
his subordinates being young officers selected by himself. 
He abolished slavery, upholding the equality of all men 
before the law. He put an entire stop to ' suttees,' and 
vigorously suppressed the general practices of infanticide, 
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and the murder of women. He changed the military tenures 
of the great sirdars, turned their vassals into tenantry, and 
embtnged their quotas of warriors with sword and shield, 
dtie to the sovereign power for war, into quotas of labourers 
with mattock and spade for public works: he abolished 

ii.d labourers to be justly paid, and effected all 

a social ehanges without causing discontent. 

the Ameers, oppression had entirely denuded the 

country of artizims and handicraftsmen ; the Hindoo trader 

was squeezed like a sponge, the Scindian cultivator was 

ground to the earth. The Belooeh, warrior and robber, alone 

thrived, though with no real security uguiuet the cruelty and 

nf the Ameers. 

■:;irles Napier all were protected, restrictions on 
labour were removed, just remuneration insured, the emigrant 
artiznns came buck und with them crowds of handicrafts- 
men from other states. He restored the fainting agricultural 
spirit of the Seindees, and achieved the more difficult task of 
amalgntiHiting the proud ferocious Belooeh warrior with the 
cultivator and trader — giving him an interest in pcuceable 
pursuits. 

He preserved all laws and customs of the people cod 
-i-t'.Tii villi humanity and civilisation, thus reconciling men 

ritable changes attending a conquest; he effec- 
tively suppressed all burbarous and inhuman practices, abo- 
lishing torture and mutilations, and the power of inflicting 
death, assumed by the sirdars as well as the Ameers and 
freely exercised by both. 

bed and punished severely the corrupt practices 

-ions of the native public functionaries, and thus 
awakened a spirit of independence with the people. 

■ '.vas his power, but he immediately established 

powerful checks upon the umhte exercise of it; checks which 

hi muT violated, though often sorely tried by injudicious 

■ 

Ha formed a body of police on bucIi an admirable system 
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that it has been copied in the Punjanb, in Bombay, and in 
Madras — without acknowledgment ! 

He constructed public works, of gigantic size, extent, 
and utility, with a marvellous economy. He opened hun- 
dreds of miles of canals, and projected greater works and 
greater extent of irrigation, but was stopped by the 
supreme government. He raised Kmrachee from a village 
to a great city. 

He banished scurvy from it, as affecting the garrison, by 
establishing a public garden; and by constructing mag- 
nificent barracks at Hydrabad and Kurrachee he diminished 
sickness amongst the troops in a remarkable manner. 

Annual pestilence, affecting Shikarpoor and Sukkur, 
was produced by an extensive marsh subject to the over- 
flow of the Indus : he constructed a mole of resistance to 
that overflow thirty miles in length, and the pestilence 
ceased. 

He had the shikargahs or game forests of the Ameers, 
of amazing extent, surveyed and placed under a board, with 
an organization which rendered them useful to the people 
and capable of returning a great public revenue. 

He organized the whole system of taxation and collection, 
under officers working at far lower salaries than those paid 
by the government of India ; and after defraying the whole 
expences of civil government he paid a large overplus into 
the general treasury. And this was effected notwithstand- 
ing the drawbacks of war, pestilence, visitations of locusts, 
cholera, and the ravages of robber tribes which laid waste the 
frontier, and in one summer destroyed twenty-five villages. 
It was effected also with entire conciliation and humanity 
towards the people, under the great difficulties of discover- 
ing and drawing forth the resources of a newly-conquered 
people of three races, having different pursuits, different 
religions, different customs, and speaking many dialects. 

Ho secured commerce and gave it facilities. And Scinde 
produces indigo of the finest kind, while cotton and sugar only 
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require good processes to render them equal, or superior to 
what is grown in America and the West Indies. He prepnred 
memoirs and digested plans for improving the culture and 
after manufacture of all these products. Saltpetre, sulphur 
and salt are found in abundance, and by him this was made 
known both to merchants, and to the supreme government, 
and lie importuned, though in vain, the latter to sanction 
the appropriation of his surplus funds for their develop 
merit. 

He kept the Ameer Ali Moorad steadiest to the British 
ance. He drew off from the Talpoor princes' cause, forty 
of whom, having the Lion for their head, were still at large, 
■II the great chiefs and sirdars, thus rendering their efforts to 
raise commotions nugatory. 

He conciliated the powerful hill tribe of the Murrees, 
iously mortal foes to the English, and who had defeated 
th! bodies of troops when Seinde was occupied under the 
guidance of the ' jmliticalg.' 

He gained the personal friendship of the Rao of Cutch, 
of the Nawab of Bhawalpoor; and of the young Khjiu of 
Kbelat. supporting him against the Candahar chiefs and his 
n seditious sirdars, enemies of the British and always 
iving to ally him with the Affghans. 
He raised two Belooeh battalions, and so disciplined 
Mm tlmi they eagerly marched against the Sikhe on the 
'aking out of the Puojanb war. 

red himself so formidable to the Affghans and 
mil generally so famous throughout Central Asia, 
mt embassies came to his camp with presents and proposals 
Herat, and from Kiva on tin; Caspian, for offensive and 
tensive alliances ; nnd the missionary Wolfe, in the narra- 
e of his benevolent journey to Bokara, testifies to the re- 
lation of Charles Napier with the Turcoman races. 
in 1644 Lhe robber tribes of the Cutcbee hills defied bis 
or, boasting that for 000 years they had been uneon- 
ii mighty kings bad assailed them. Tamhle 

E 5 
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were their rocks and desarts ; and they were allied with the 
Affghaos of Candahar and the Khelatees, and looked for aid 
from all the cognate tribes of the mountains, from whence, 
if they could resist but for a while, they expected two hundred 
thousand warriors to pour down on Scinde in rear of their 
invader. Eighteen thousand strong they were themselves, 
fierce and brave, and subtle, and of great constancy, and the 
universal cry was that to attack them was madness : yet he 
conquered them and broke the general combination. And 
these fierce and famous tribes he settled with their families 
in Scinde as peaceful cultivators, weaning them from violence 
and plunder, and rendering them docile, and frugal, and in- 
dustrious as they had before been fierce, wasteful, and vain- 
glorious. 

He created a fighting camel corps of surprising force and 
activity for warfare ; and also a baggage camel corps, of such 
excellent organization and military value as to nearly double 
the power and activity of a force in the field, thus adding the 
only organization wanting for a perfect army. 

In 1845, having been previously forced to neglect prepa- 
ration, and assured that no Punjaub war would occur, he was 
suddenly called to organize, equip and move a large army. 
He had to create all the means for this great effort; yet with 
wondrous energy and arrangement, in forty days, he assembled 
fifteen thousand fighting men with thirty thousand followers, 
four hundred miles from Kurrachee, completely furnished 
with provisions, carriage, military bridges, a flotilla and bat- 
tering train of sixty pieces with an overflowing engineer s force: 
his troops being meanwhile so excited and inspired that they 
tossed their arms in the air and shouted to the charge as they 
marched. It was a wonderful exhibition of military talent and 
vigour, yet useless, because superior authority was unable to 
comprehend its greatness and value ! And this army was thus 
assembled without neglecting in any manner the military 
and political, or civil security of Scinde ; meanwhile with 
secret art he insured the certainty of drawing from the Sikhs 
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a great pint of their subjects. His plan was indeed so large 
and comprehensive, and bo well ortfanized in detail, that it is 
link- tn any three weeks would have put him in possession of 
Mooltnn, peaceably or by force of arras: in six weeks he 
would have raised half the population of the lower Punjaiib, 
and pouring with irresistible fury upon the country of the 
five rivers, would at once have subdued it and prevented the 
second Sikh war ! 

Dated to the ground and extinguished were all his 
Mjdntfoas, all his great projects, by a call from the governor- 
ii^ume direction of the main operations in the 
north: deeply were his feelings hurt by that great military 
error, and much did he suffer in body alwo, for then was laid 
ili.' foundation of mortal disease. Suddenly, by an interme- 
and unexpected victory, his exertion to reach the army 
monad useless and lie returned to Scinde, unnoticed! 
he was the general to whom all turned in difficulties 
bot/rom whom all turned when honours and 
acknowledgments were to be awarded! Disdain, contumely, 
nd nr'ive enmity were his reward! Fifty -three years of 
ice, six deep wounds, two great victories, the march into 
<ti -nit. tli« s.iibj<-i;tk>n of the hill tribes, the conquest of 
■dom, and five years of successful government, 
all forgotten, while personal malignity of the basest 
i injustice of the most grievous nature, were coupled 
-i falsehood to injure his fame, to break his for- 
irten his life. All has failed ! he is regarded os 
'if England's greatest generals and noblest public ser- 
ies now, and will be more so hereafter. 
To his career in Scinde, that of Tarik, the Arabian con- 
st Roderick the Goth, presents a wonderful resem- 
Ju their battles, in their humanity, their justice, 
tir geDerosity, their disdain of sordid gain, their fine policy 
. ■■in .iliiitiiin, and their deep, fervent sense of religion, com- 
thc utmost toleration, they were alike. And in 
Ill-lreated, maligned, driven from their com- 
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mands, half avenged and finally neglected, they both died in 
their beds after a thousand dangers, leaving their fame to 
history. Tarik, like Charles Napier, fought desperately, and 
with a fine skill and knowledge of his art, and, when he con- 
quered, governed the vanquished with all humanity. He 
protected Jews and Christians as carefully as he did Maho- 
metans, leaving them their own customs, laws, and magis- 
trates, but superintending all with most exact and impartial 
justice. His rule is thus described in Forstefs translation 
of Conde's History of the Arabs in Spain. 

" The people found consolation rather than oppression in 
the presence of the conquerors ; the free exercise of their re- 
ligion, a careful preservation of their churches from all in- 
jury, the security of their persons, with unimpeded enjoyment 
of their goods and possessions for the tribute — a very mode- 
rate one — which they paid to their victors." Change the 
name, and Charles Napier's government of Scinde is pre- 
sented. 
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October Scinde was abandoned by the conqueror, but 
einbarcation, the entire subjection of the robber tribes 
thus completed. The wandering indomitable Bhoogtces, 
n partial encounter with the Scinde pohce in which 
were beaten, fell on the Murrees, and were defeated 
with a loss of four hundred men. Thus striving for bread, 
0M Auiii-liiug wnrriors once mure descended from their rocks 
BB ilie Seindian plains; but the arrangements of the general, 
:krt>'d before, were this time executed with prompt intre- 
ty. Lieutenant Merewether issued at once from Shapoor 
a hundred and twenty Scinde horsemen and some auxi- 
liary Kaharces. and soon came upon the Bhoogtees. Seven 
hundred in number and strong in courage, they clashed 
B«ord against shield, and invited the charge, shouting and 
howifBg in a singular manner, being indeed like wild beasts, 
■■gsmd and terrible. 

Willi a vehement shock Merewether and his horsemen went 
through them, but they closed again, shoulder to shoulder, 
retiring under a severe carbine fire, crossed a 
rivulet and made for their rocks. Again they were brought 
to buy. and when falling fast under fire were offered quarter ; 
but without shrinking they fought, until only one hundred 
»nd twenty remained, who threw down their arms. Islam 
■,i Aimed Khan, the two principal chiefs, were 
Biit there, but eighteen minor chiefs died under shield, and 
the tribe of Bhoogtees, those fierce spoliators, those gallant 
B'ordsraeo, heroic in sentiment and constancy, was utterly, 
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destroyed, and the Scindian frontier remained in peace: 
the robber was put down, and Charles Napier left all in 
security. 

During his voyage home his journal was neglected, but 
being resumed in January 1848 gives the following retro- 
spect. 

" We embarked on the 1st of October in the Moozuffer 
steam frigate, commanded by that noble fellow Captain 
Ethersev, whose kindness and attention to us exceeded all 
description : he is also a first-rate sailor. We landed at 
Aden, as I had orders from the governor-general to make a 
report on the works, but at the first battery some quick- 
lime got into my eye and drove me half mad with pain for 
two days: and now, more than two months after, the eye has 
not recovered its natural strength. I could make no report, 
but on the third day looked at the plain, and at once saw 
that Hardinge is wrong to fortify the isthmus at the vast 
expence being incurred there. 

" His plan is to fortify the isthmus and all the space 
behind it, to hold troops ; he would also fortify the line of 
heights, and the works to face the bason where the town is. 
He thinks the small space between the works across the 
isthmus, and these heights, can be maintained by a small 
garrison ; but there is no water there, it is only to be 
found in the wells behind the heights to be fortified, and 
he proposes to have it carried to the troops by aqueducts. 
Now the ridges, which enclose both the bason behind and 
the town, are inaccessible save by one or two goat paths ; if 
they are scarped the bason becomes an impregnable fortress, 
containing the town and the only water to be had in the 
whole peninsula. Wherefore I say, occupy this bason and 
not the isthmus ; for if an enemy lands at the town, which 
he can easily do, he will occupy the bason and cut off the 
water from the troops beyond it. 

" By Lord Hardinge's plans the landing-places would not 
be defended : by mine they would. He appears to fear the 
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Bpeopfc : then turn out nil suspicious people and fill it 
nth friends. The lines across tlie isthmus will cost a mil- 
lion and be useless ; 11 coininou stone wall with loop-holes 
would keep out the Arabs there. The French would hiud 
within the buson, or rather the Russians ; for I have no 
doubt that if a decent Emperor of Russia gets up, he will 
1 i.-'.Luriiiuple, then Alexandria, and form a dock 
"i- some other suitable phice. Not that 
_' r from Russia if we know our work, but we 
Btrm do. Why, Wfl could attack Moscow more easily than 
Kiismii ocndd attack Culcutta ! We do not know our own 
. i lie East. 
" Win I EmpeTOl of the East, nnd thirty years of age, 
1 would have Constantinople on one side, and 1'ekin on the 
r before twenty yeans, and all between should be grand, 
iiid happy. Tin Emperor of Russia should be dune: 
.d"ui and ill-.' press should burn along his frontier like 
luch-papcr, until half his subjects were mine in heart; and 
I would smite him under tho fifth rib, and the Baltic 
>uld be my north-west province. Odin went from India 
i Scandinavia; so would I, and track the ice under his 
rone at St. Petersburg!!. What stuff is all this! Here 
;.\ years old and in bodily pain, fit for nothing 
t the grave, contemplating conquest and wise government! 
Uiity! Begone. 

ritfl i" me that I should be made Dictator of 

ind : that would be worth living for. In one yeur it 

gnii test country of Europe, and one of the 

u two : but sectariaus in polities would crucify me 

Em swing their lives and properties; for such is bigotry, 

and such lite result of mixing Church and State together 

against the divine command ! Were I dictator, the whole 

. . >ys and deacons, as by ' law established,' should 

; ibere to eat or be eaten by the cannibals. 

, , i i-bould be secured, Kennedy's system of 

1, and all uncultivated land taxed.; imas-j 
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editors of newspapers should bang, and their property be 
divided amongst their relations, who should also have 
places to make them bless my justice in execution. I 
would bestow grape on the first mob, and hang the 
leaders, especially if they were Catholic priests; and I 
would make the country keep the families of the slain in 
great luxury. These and a few more steps of the kind 
would make Paddy as tame as a house cat. All poor-law 
commissioners should work on the roads, and all clearers of 
land be hanged without benefit of clergy ! 

" The world seems changed and great events seem coming 
on : the East under our rule is again growing great, and 
barbarism daily falls : many, I amongst the rest, have dealt 
it hard blows. But I did more-: I took part with the poor, 
and strove to raise them up from the depths into which bar- 
barism had sunk them. No one but myself has done this 
to my knowledge. Hardinge has not ; he has left the Pun- 
jaub under the outrageous villains who tormented the poor 
before. Lord Cora wal lis, and indeed all the others, paid 
attention to the barbarian princes, whereas I went at once to 
the door of the ryot, and so far succeeded as to leave Scinde 
contented : if any one was in want, it arose from what was 
beyond my control, and they are so few that I have a right 
to say the people are well off. 

" Idleness is one of the retarding sins of Scinde. None 
would work for us before eight o'clock : the finest mornings 
in the world are passed in idleness. Our engineers offered 
extra pay for coming at daybreak, but none would do so. 
This was inconvenient, because our English overseers could 
look after men from four until eight o'clock, and could not 
overlook in the heat. Master Scindee knew this, and so 
managed as not to do half a day's work for his pay. One 
Englishman would do as much work as ten Scindees. Their 
slowness and apathy made all building very dilatory, and 
very expensive: all that I was able to accomplish in five 
years might have been done in six months ! 
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" Well, the Indian is now rising in the ecnle, and Chris- 
tianity is on the spread everywhere, for the Christian is the 
mooter. We have got footing in China ; we are paramount 
in India; Pans i* p TOBOo d on all sides, and Mahomet reela 
about ;— Jerusalem beats Meeea. The Christian faith is 
MS "f reason, the others are humbug ; reason must in the 
rim beat humbug, and the raee has begun. The Bom- 
bay army laughs at high caste already ; the Bengal and 
Madras men will soon do so; and then Vishnu's race will be 
run. Miili'.rnii already drinks brandy, and his women are 
■ in of i|„- harem as fast as they can. Everywhere 
H prevails: we arc letting Jowb into power, and, 
00 longer persecuted, they will in time turn Chris- 
A thousand years may pass before these tilings are 
led. Aye ! ten thousand ! but the universality of 
the Christian religion progresses plainly, if men will only 
look at great facts. Protestants and Catholics, and Greeks, 
by their nonsense delay the progress of their creed, but 
Jesus Christ is too strong for all their folly ; his words, his 
deeds, his life, are known, and will overthrow all their ab- 
rdities in time. Priests of all religions are at a discount, 
while religion is spreading and growing strong: this alone 
slls as, that monopoly in the trade is going down. Men 
i setting up for themselves ; that is to say religion 
grows oniverBal. 

" Wbi-u men become their own priests, and have death be- 
fan il.' it i y.'-j, they will take the right road without prompt- 
[I-- Win ii men allow priests to think for them they pursue 
r own interests, leaving their souls to the priests. Men 
.nl they must think for themselves, and are be- 
ning really religious, and easting du^'iims to old women 
tee: in time they will act rightly in the eyes of 
rod. and then Christ will rule the world. What result will 
follow this utter defeat of the Evil Spirit the God in heaven 
mly knows. The work will be Christ's work, and He will 
-■limps OOtQG to rule us with eternal life and happiness for 
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those who have adhered to the Good Spirit — the God, who 
will then direct all things at his will. 

" As to politics we are going to the bad : parliament is 
influenced by petty interests. In the days of Fox and Pitt, 
whether right or wrong, there were commanding minds and 
determined wills ; great and distinct principles were promul- 
gated, and the very names of Pittites, Foxites, marked the 
grandeur of the men. Now we wince under the lash of 
every editor of a newspaper. We are no longer like a fine 
picture, presenting two great masses of light and shade, all 
is broken and trivial. Every petty mercantile interest is 
advocated, while that of the state in mass is lost sight of in 
the conflict for these minor concerns : — the timber line ; 
the railroad line ; the devil's line ! We are all for modera- 
tion too ! A little blessed, a little damned, like souls in pur- 
gatory : but only souls and balloons go upwards ; so, if we 
make a slip in this purgatorial moderation down we go to 
the devil in politics. 

" H. Napier, Nov. 18th. Malta. — We are stopped here. 
The day we were to leave was bad, and moreover the French 
officer who commanded the steamer was celebrated for being 
'unbearable* to his own countrymen, and 'worse* to the 
English. So our voyage was put off for pleasanter weather 
and a better captain. The good fellows here gave me a 
dinner on getting out of quarantine. People make sad com- 
plaints of the island being neglected by government; not 
men enough to defend it, and not half the guns mounted. 
Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis told me that a couple of steamers 
can come in, destroy the arsenal and be off, any night they 
like, and cannot be prevented ! They are all angry here 
also at a civil government being appointed : the red coats 
are I mean. 

" H. Napier, Dec. 10th. Nice. — We have finished our 
long voyage, as full of anxieties as of miles. My intent 
was to go to England straight and alone, but I am unable 
from my old Lahore enemy ; never has it long left me, and 
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lias now returned wiih more violence than ever. I a in now 
at rest, body and mind, and perhaps that, with a sensible 
doctor, will set me up again. Yet an old post-horse will get 
stiff when he cools from work; and very hard work mine 
l.ii-. I... ii, os I now feel. As to my enemies, truth will but 
in time, and their vituperation is to be laughed at. I am 
Bhoogtees have preferred being cut to pieces to 
uiy offer of Innd in Scinde, aud/wy until the land 
MM i-naliRiive. Poof people! but better they should die 
than lay waste the land. 

" M. QtuL W. Napier. — Your information was quite eor- 
reet; there were plenty of intrigues goiugon against me, both 
by Q no an'a and Company's officers, but only by the vile 
ones. I could not defend myself, my publie work took up 
nil my time and thoughts ; but I know most of thorn very 
well. Perhaps you are right about the elephant buttery; 
hui (bough its value may be doubtful in battle, it is . great 
power to move heavy artillery where you like, with the 
rapidity of small guns, especially in defensive war; or, 
where, os in India, forts meet you at every turn in offensive 
war. I am very ill. 

" I 1 ''. 16th.— When I wrote to you n few days ago I 
j worldly affairs were being Bottled: — exoruoiat- 
■ssuge of hlood, and the cold piercing my marrow 
wade me fuel well across Styx ; and now I see no reason 
why Charon should put baek and let me out ! yet he has, 
iu<J I Iom no time in telling you so. My last letter said 
enough to til win you, like an ass as I am ; but I was more 
ill loan ever I felt before, sinking, dying. 

1 now begin to see a little of Euro/tin polities, asmyser- 
lils everything: his whole object in coming 
me was lo ' Drernt Europin.' Well, these Eumpin 
■lilies seem to he iu a nice state for a blow-up. The 
kueys will be the safest place to buy an estate.il I get my 
The gentlemen here have done me great 
ir, but 1 am afraid of these stings after the overdose 
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given to Smith; the public don't like that sort of thing: — 
nor I neither to tell you the troth. 

" Merewether's fight was a brave action, but I am going 
to publish a letter, to shew that I left no stone unturned to 
induce the Bhoogtees to submit, like the other tribes ; and 
that their destruction, bloody as it has been, was that of 
men resolved to live as robbers and die in their trade. 

" H. Napier, Dec. 23rd. — The ways of an idle life here 
will not agree with me, so I shall not stay long. I left 
Scinde for the sake of my family, and but for them would at 
once return to India, where alone I can hope for good 
health, warmth and good command : however, being here, 
home and a garden is my object, so as to have a pursuit 
My dislike of halting here will make me ill again, yet my 
constitution is not hurt. Were I back in Scinde you should 
see : but I could not stay there, and so all is right, and I 
shall by degrees shake into place. Still, every hour here, 
or anywhere, until settled in England and at some work, is a 
nail in my coffin. 

" Journal, Jan. 16th. Nice. — George and I are going to 
dine together this day, just thirty-nine years after he turned 
every dead body on the battle-field of Corufla, looking for 
mine ! We are now both well in body and mind, with our 
wives and grandchildren ! This is a life of romance ! 

" M. Geni. W. Napier, Jan. 22. — Brown writes to me 
the following copy of Ou tram's official record of his dear 
friend and venerable patriarch old Boostum, on his first 
formal visit, when Outram became political agent, long 
before my arrival in Scinde : it took place in open durbar. 

" On the Ameer's return visit, he appeared to be almost 
insensible from the effects of opium, and could scarcely arti- 
culate a word ; at last, on taking leave, being reminded by 
Futteh Mohamed Ghoree, his highness placed Nusseer Khan's 
hand in mine, muttered something which was unintelligible, 
but evidently meaning &c. &o." 

The reader will remember that it was this stupefied do* 
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- that Outram put forward as charges against 
■■■, and which the directors adopted lor masking 
ul hostility to Lord Ellenhorough. And on these 
Moric« also the Queen's ministers withheld all acknowledg- 
ment of the victories gained ; not that they believed the 
lain, but to pay court to the directors at the expence of a 
■■■■■i India. 
: J, Feb. 4. — The illness of my excellent child 
Emily makes me very miserable. Great God grant that she 
niny be spared ; being so good, so cheerful, so clever, so all 
■ daughter and a mother ought to be at her young age, 
rould break my heart. Her own imprudence 
has produced this misery, but who is prudent at twenty ? 
rlil ia full of suffering, but that will not make my 
Io>» Uu Ian ! Will. Giul is full of goodness also towards 
bbc. Last year I was in another hemisphere, ray wife at the 
point of death, my children sickly, my own health failing 
under anxieties, and a journey over half the globe before 
toe, with all its dangers to a large party of women and chil- 
dren. Yet here we are now, all well but one, and her illness 
[' ; haps not so serious as it seems to me : wo must look at 
I-: side as well as the dark. 
" lVIi. 13. — A letter from Lord Fitzroy. The duke baa 
atwn my nephew William, and Montagu McMurdo, mnjo- 
: (his is delightful. Brown is to have one also; and 
mv three best helps in Scindc are thus rewarded. The duke 

t.'.i- Mood my firm friend. I have now nothing to wish 
ii.l wiah fur nothing. Montagu's services in Scinde 
[ He is a thorough soldier, with great mili- 
which f have trained to the right track: so 
th William, Now comes sharp memory about 
' hut fate will have its way. Death comes to 
ul than all ia vanity, I Bee it now, I have ever si en 
ire bit ion never wns my stimulus. I am energetic ia 
tt of my objects, but never laid down an ambitious 
..-.J in my life : whatever my thoughts or actions, they 
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bftva been the result of circumstances not plans ; but ii 
enlion tuy whole force of thought litis been given to ( 
suocesp. ■ UnsttDOCB baa placed i 

I ittOM of my life: yet vbfiB M placed I have 1 
ocied on impulse. Accident placed me in Cepfcaloa 
was the same in Scinde : the sumo M U) Mh gOHO 
llie Anslrnlian colony ; and the Northern DiMriet : I never 
sought any of liana, Tin} HUH, nml (flea nil n. 
all my energies of body and mind *Wf« netted, 
seemed to on unequal to do what oould ham been Aotu 

" !I. Napier, Feb. 29ih. — About your History of 1 
rente-. It is highly spoken of. T whs told it was a 1 
of her very stones: this alone makes it vnhialu 
Of coarse it must embrace a large portion of lid 
but it is called the Hi-: ■!> of llorenoe, and must be either 
mad, or described, before people know that it contains more 
than it professes. The mass of readers will not rend volu- 
minous works on any subject ; the spread of what is culled 
Education effectually prevents rui-liii'/ . yOOSg men have 
loo much forced upou them not. to be thoroogblj 
with rending. I have not seen a review of your work, 1 
has been highly spoken of in the papers. 

" Here we are nil in hopes that there may not be civil 
IS Franco. She is an unhappy country. I cannot go I 
now nnd leave my women, not being a French | 
pray that our ruler* may have the good sense to let t 
neighbours alone, to settle their own sHun. Looked II 
paupers ou the poor rales of Mniylebone perish only! 

" March 18th, — Your History of Florence is being i 
lated into Italian, nnd is eooaidared in Italy a standard work 
foi the Italians i n gentleman, fellow traveller i\iili Montagu, 
told him this without the lea is connec 

I am glad there is no good review: reviews hurt bcx 
real knowledge. Oh I I know the pith of it, B»yS 
review reader. 

"30th March- — I want nothing public'; but if in t 
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Iroublesome times my services are wanted I aru ready and 
idling: to ask is riot for me. If the Ionian Islands were 
offered it would be agreeable, because good could be done 
Aw: that it ii' it were possible to remain under that ass 
of constitution -mongering celebrity, Lord Grey, who thinks 
abilities are acquired ex officio. My government would not 
tuwever be pleasing at home, for I would reduce expences, 
U)d that no English government can endure: Whig and 
Tory alike abhor economy. Our parliament is enough to 
destroy the greatest empire the world ever saw ; yet the 
press will keep us all right yet, and I think we shall bear 
the storm of revolution for the present : but we must not go 
to war fur other peop] ." 

i "incidence of opinion between Charles Napier 
ud the Duke of Wellington is to be remarked here. After 
(be lines of Torres Vedras, the duke thus ex- 
pressed himself in an unpublished letter. "After you will 
hiire sat one or two sessions in parliament, and will have 
obtained u knowledge ofl the modo in which questions are 
discussed, time is spent, and business done there, you will 
probably be astonished, as I have been, how England came 
by her jnnitTtonfi" 

"April 2nd. — I agree with you that the proof of the 
podding is in the eating, but see no analogy between a 
lBaUia)g k&d ihc Bftle of a history. The proof of a history 
b its truth and style : were I to publish my romance with 
my name, it would beat your history in sale to nothing, 
without having the value of a single page of the latter, 
bring in short worthless, as all novels are beyond a mo- 
BionLurv amusement: circumstances, not merit affect the 
«ale of every book, which is no criterion of merit. 

"' If nil goes on quietly in France we shall soon set off; 
if not we must wait till the middle of May and go by Turin. 
We could not risk Mont Ccnis with Indian children sooner, 
the littlu things might get nipped. Little Kate is quite 
beautiful , it wou't lost very likely, but at present she is a 
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wonderful little beauty. Cissy is I hear quite well at Pisa; 
that little animal has pot hold of me like a typhus terror, 
and will never leave me alive ! That things will settle 
down quietly in France is to be doubted. Lamartine seems 
a fine Fellow, but it demands a Napoleon to govern just now. 
It is the fault oF England ; had we left him alone France 
would now have been tranquil, rich and happy, and Louis 
Philippe would have been what nature fitted him for: — a 
pedlar. 

" Journal, April 1 Bth. — The anniversaries of MuiMlHW and 
Dubba have passed without one man who was there being 
with mo here. They are not events however that now havo 
much interest with me ; indeed I forgot Heeme 
until it was brought to my mind by Count Piedi 
me to tell him something about the ground tor Ins pic- 
ture of me"— engraved in Grd volume. — "God knows I 
hold glory cheap enough ! I would rather have finished 
the roads of Cephalonia than have fought AusurUtz or 
Waterloo. The mole at Kurrachee is more to mu than all 
the wars I made in Scinde, except the hill war, for that 
put down robbery; yet the battles put dowu tyranny; my 
meaning is war as for glory. I would a thousand times 
rather have gone to Australia than have won alt the battles 
of the world. Were it not for the long voyage I would try 
to go there now ! But the wife and children ! A public 
servant has no right to either wife or child: he has not fair 
play with a family. The Catholic priests are quite right, 
and a soldier should have nothing to ihiuk of but In- woA 
the more he loves his wiFe and children the worse he Mm I 
his country and his fame. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier. Paris, May.— Il u 
to go by Havre as by Boulogne, but I dislik-: !■■ 
gaby as Harry Smith was, begging his pardon Fur 
as I like him much, and think him a right good soldier. 
Yet if you, McMurdo, and Kennedy, all think my net 
such a kind reception from Lord Frederick FitzClar 
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be seems disposed to give me, will be one good answer to 
my enemies I am ready to get over mv repugnance to dis- 
play. I sat half an hour with Souk yesterday, who twice 
d-^in-il me to suy how much he regarded you. He paid mo 
tin' highest compliments, as he had studied all my opera- 
tion! in OfaiDftl aud entirely approved of them. This wns 
flattering. Depend upon it that when a Freucb soul is 
damned, it puts on a great coat and compliments the devil 
on his fine climate — though un (ieu /raid. 

" Journal, 9th May. — Entered Orleans this day, the anni- 
versary of that on which the ever glorious Jean d'Arc raised 
the siege in 1429 ! It was celebrated by a least annually 
held in her honour, but to the infamy of the English goveru- 
MBl of that day. The conduct of Bedford was worse than 
than that of George the Fourth towards Napoleon. Yet my 
belief is, that but for the Duke of Wellington Napoleon 
would have been assassinated in a more direct way than 
he was. Wonderful are our destinies in this world, and I 
Ad BOOO have the key to all these wonders! The j 
will unlock all ! I am not however curious or impatient, 
it being just the sort of knowledge which I would avoid 
acquiring so long as destiny pleases. She seems inclined 
however to let me into the secret soon, for I ani again ill 
with my old enemy, Perhaps there is no better way of 
ipi apoplexy : that is the prince of deaths ! No 
[linn, do preparation, no trouble to friends. You go 'like 
•luif nut nf a shore!.' I know it! God defend me from 
die sufToealiug feel in my nose, produced by my horrid 
wound ut Iiusaco : rather would I ho broke upon the 
wheel. 

" Portsmouth, I5lh May. — This town gave me an honor 
tib 1 1 reception : more than I have a right to I thiuk : however 
I made my ' neat and appropriate.' " 

A curious proof of hostility attended this reception. 

!■ 1; Fitzelarence, at the head of all the officers 

of the regular garrison, and all the officers of maiiiuss, W.- 

VIH. IV. f 
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tended him in full uniform to the town-hull, where .1 
assembly, headed by the mayor and corporation, presi 
an address amidst loud acehmintions: bat A 
tivity and power of bis enemies were immediately 
manifest. The took of the government and the dii 
had strenuously Bought to exalt the fume and nopula 
that really gallant soldier, Sir Harry Smith ; not from 
generous feeling, but to dim the reputation of Bit Ob 
Napier. Public demonstrations were encouraged, and iu 
MX'k'ty it wus diligently circulated that the victor of Aliwal 
was the only Indian general of real merit: in that view 
to ignore Sir C. Napier as a man of mark became an 
object. The Times newspaper suppressed all notice of his 
reception at Portsmouth ; and so pertinaciously, thai whan 
the mayor, anxious that the feelings of hie townsman should 
he known, sent an exact statement it w;is idii- ■! 
to pay for it as an advertisement, but it was still refused ! a 
fact speaking loudly as to the influence used. 

" Journal, May 25th, London. — I meet all sorts of kind 
receptions here ; hut as to being honoured it does not move 
a feeling. I suppose it ought, but it does not, except us 
beiug wormwood to Leaden bead Street, which is a comfort. 
Now ends my public career and my journal. What I mn\ 
henceforth do, or say, will be of no moment to auyT 
but myself I nin ready 'to lay me down and tti> 

The wretched underworking of his enemies 
the ignoring of his reception at Portsmouth ■■■.. 
up with pitiable impotence. The Senior United Service 
Club gave him a public banquet, nt which Lord Ellen- 
borough, speaking of his great abilities for goverontMfl, 
said, " that if entire success was the criterion of abiKtj he 
surpassed all men who had ever held rule iu India.'' 
the slightest notice of this banquet was taken by the 
I api re, He was again invited hy the Junior I 
Club, and a speech by the writer of this biogi 
gave :i history of his ill-treatment by the directors, was 
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lirely suppressed, although warmly cheered) and most so by 
i officers present. Lord Londonderry tilso gave 
him a banquet of honour, where the Prince of Prussia 
was present. There Sir Robert Peel addressed gloving 
eulogies to the Indian general whom ho had forgotten at 
tlit? King's College Hospital dinner, and amongst other 
Maturing things said that, he had "not been sufficiently 
honoured and re u-a tiled." It might have been asked, 
■ Who iran the wunitter ahvii those honour* were with- 
heid f" But at Lord Londonderry's dinner tbo politician 
was forgot, the man's real personal feelings broke out, and 
they were generous : he expressed them again still more 
warmly niter dinner, in a personal conversation. His 
too marked to be passed over, but, in the lead- 
| ire il was misrepresented as being addressed to 
Lord Hardinge ! All these pitiful artifiees however failed. 
Itenham, from Rugby, from Dublin, from Limerick, 
and other places, ho soon received public invitations, and 
tba tnie feeling of the nation, muttering at first, augmented 
daily, imd finally broke into a tempest before which directors 
tad ministers were compelled to succumb, though they strove 
bard, first to repel, and then to evade the storm. 

: W. Napier, May.— I am more flattered by Bol- 

mll'a letter ilmn by dinners from all the clubs in London. 

Tell him that having bad high pay my object was to prove 

worthy of my hire by suoeesa : and therefore, if honest 

mto think I have succeeded all the reward I 

is mine." 

Bolwell was a radical, and shoemaker at Bath, and 

nsiderablo ability, as Lord John Russell found to 

hie cost on the hustings of Stroud. lie had great influence 

: irtisis in the troubled times of Charles Napier's 

mnmml, and always used it with an earnest 

purpose to prevent violence ; for though his zeal in the 

cause was vehement and constant, he never forgot that 

freedom wu.1 not to be obtained by dishonest means : poverty 

? 1 
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rind suffering never quelled either his spirit in the cause, 
or his sense of probity nnd justice in supporting that 
cause, 

" I left my cord with Lord John Russell : the messenger 
wanted me to go up, yet I did not, saying, my call was 
merely to leave my direction in case lie wished to see roe, 
ljnt I had nothing to say to his lordship. Indian officers 
are calling on me as fast as they can find me out: this 
is good in more ways than one. I am asked to meet 
H.B.H. the Prince of Prussia at Lord Londonderry's. Has 
lie done anything as a prince to prevent my going? 

"The same, June 11th. — A pretty report from India! 
I cannot believe that my friend Colin Campbell can have 
been surprized and destroyed when at the head of 10,000 
men and six batteries: if so, the politicals have done biro. 
Supposing the report true, fearful events will follow, and 
Gough will have to collect his 50,000 men, cantoned at 
various distances around Lahore, but all far away and not 
unlikely to be cot off in detail: can be oollecl limn" 
My wife heard a gentleman say ' If true it will only be the 
loss of Lahore !' So much for men's notions of India. 
The mischief would be endless; and Hardinge has reeeuily 
reduced the army by seventy thousand men : his policy 
towards the Punjaub will I fear fail in the end. TIm.v go 
on, I hear, badly in Scinde ; the civil and military autho- 
rities not working together of course. My poor friend 
l'eate of the engineers is dead, which grurvm me sadly, 
They have stopped the further construction of the mole, 
and also the barracks; and it is said the two camel C 
are to bo disbanded ! 

" I have not sent in my name now as ready to serve ; 1 
last December I told Lord Pitzroy of my readiness i 
do so, and my fear is being called upon to do so, and 
especially in the northern districts; but having said I was 
able must stick to it, I won't complain of ill us: 
thinking myself ill-used, except by Lord Itipon i 
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directors, with which the public has nothing to do. I think 
Har Jingo, Gough, and Keane, were all too well treated : 
I don't like these rewards for services when the people are 
starving. My health is weak for the northern district, hut 
if good is to be done the rough must be taken as well as 

I the smooth. However, one of my reasons for disliking such 
[iu i/uipliiyraeut is the being unlikely to suit the government. 
1 wl tlmt violence and 'putting down ' is the cry. There is 
hul ono way of putting down starving men who take arms, 
viz. killing them ; and one way of hindering them from 
taking up arms, viz. feeding them. The first seems to 
rOSS the minds of all who wear broad cloth, and gorge 
vu turhot; hut there seems no great measure in view for 
removing suffering : private charity, though in plenty, won't 
suffice for a starving nation. Yet God knows what will 
happen, for wo see great events often turn out the reverse 
of what human calculations lead us to expect, 

I "The same, June. — The club give me a feed the 13th. 
Tlie duke is to be asked, but if I know his temper he won't 
ltj. Ilardinge was his particular friend, aud a governor- 
gEMMl ; 1 am loo small a fish for his net : — We shall see." — 
He did not go. — " I am not incliued to let the directors 
escape without a lling at them ; but think that at a dinner, 
10 attack any one can hardly be done with propriety, lest 
DJ hosts should have friends amongst the attacked. I 
have a pamphlet of General De la Mottc about the Bombay 
government and Outran), which will he useful: he dedicates 
■ i'linge, and complains that he ill-used him. 
1 Kisa Napier, June 14th. — At the Senior TJ. S. Club 
■ was much speaking, and I was much honoured. 
The chief speakers were Lords Strafford, Ellenborough, and 
Ilardinge. They praised me a great deal too much for my 
but my head won't be turned, knowiug my own 
mail measure too well to let the cheese drop out of my 
south. A just estimate of one's own deficiencies is the 
: OMfWl one can eat 1 If I believed the fiue things said 
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of me I should eagerly seek public employ mi: n t t| 
whereas my wish is to live out of the world's eye, 

it should discover that I nm not the man H 
describe me to he. Yet I am grateful to the speak* 
their partial feelings towards me. 

"M. Goal W. Napier, June. — I could not beeoi 
doctor of laws, because no decided offer wa- 
it was ODly made known to me by a message from Wil 
Bathurst; and it is altogether such nonsense it does 
suit my taste- Peel is a queer fellow ! Ai Lord Lorn 
dem's he made such a speech, praising me, as you 
heard, on returning thanks for liis own health bring ii 
He paid Hardinge a passing compliment, hut then tool 
at me, and being just opposite, bis whole discourse was 
dressed to me in the most complimentary manner. Thi 
was no cause why he should mention my name at all! 
Londonderry and Hardinge bad done so in the tumdBMMBl 
nay; the first in giving my health, the last in returning 
thanks for his own health being drunk. It was when ibis 
was finished our host gave Peel's health, and then after a lew 
words to Lord L. Peel turned to me, and made oertahdji it 
beautiful speech, but so strong that I was obliged to bow 
to him in acknowledgment. Now, is not this odd if be 
spoke as you told me he did at some dinner, pi 
other Indian generals but omitting me? The Morning " 
is the only paper I have seen, and it leaves out what fas 
of me, making a mixed praise with that of Hardinge: it 
not so : you can conceive nothing more distinct and eompli 
mentary to me. He afterwards said to mo in the Jrawiuj 
room ' Were I to begin life again, and be a soldi 
would enlixt under i/nu in [>nfrreiice to any 01 
general.' 

"The same, June. — General Deia Motto has just put in! 
my hands tho following statement of facts. The people 
the Southern Mabratta country rose in rebellion i 
their rnjuli, our ally. Samiuighui was besieged by 
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t>o 1» Motte commanded ; the poor people appealed through 
the political, en ring in substance, * Wo are cruelly used; 
ire will send five men to plead for us, and we will surrender 
! mB but do justice.' Letter of the Bombay gover- 
nor in afttwer. ' We had no idea of your being ill-used. 
We will hear all you have to say.' This answer was sent to 
Mm? hands of Outram, who was dis- 
1 with it from Bombay to Beeves, with orders to the 
latter to send Outram on with the letter to Do la Motte, and 
an order to that general to 'cease military operations and 
hear the poor people.' 

" Outran! arrived ot De la Motte's quarters, found all pre- 
pared for storming the next morning, concealed the letter, 
let the storm take place, and the poor people resisting to 

^thc hitt, were hayonetted to a man! After the slaughter 
Out rani gave the letter ! Why did not you Colonel Outram 
is last night? ' I thought it would havea had 
The general tells me the directors were angry for 
B wonder, and wrote a furious letter to the Bombay govern- 
ment; it was submitted to Hohhouse, he refused to let it be 
forwarded, and forced them to let Outram off! De la Motte 
■hewed me copies of the official letters !" 

Now commenced the fulfilment of his many predictions 

it tbe Punjauh. Two politicals, Anderson and Agnew, 

. ited by Moolrnj of Mooltan. The Becond 

i war was kindled and India trembled. But the history 

f that great event belongs not to this biography; its conse- 

a only, as they bore on Sir 0. Napier's life, are to he 

d his correspondence will gradually do that. 

"M, Oi ul. \Y. Napier, August. — A letter from moonshee 

tells me the plan of Moolraj was to make Anderson and 

m.ts, and when a force went from Lahore to re- 

ba country round Lahore was to rise and fall 

; garrison, weakened by that detachment: the towns- 

abw to rise inside. The conspirators, finding 

Sir F, Currie discovered nothing, though they met 
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nightly under his nose, then ventured on bribing the Sepoys 
and the plot came out ! Currie would not believe it, but an 
officer forced bim to listen to the native non-commissioned 
officer who gave the information, and who was fattens at 
dime's laughing: at him. Moonshee also says, there will 
be a rising in the rear when the army moves on Ifoortsn, 
especially if that place holds out: and that thi 
Bhawalpoor eoh'sts men, who desert when they hsvfl 
money to Moolraj of Moottan. There will be plenty of 
tricks played both upon Currie and the general no doubt, 
but the soldiers will fight through all, and no mistake 
another nail will go into the cofEu of our Indian empirf. 

" Brighton, August, — Wanting to know if the old fen 
cious spirit of '98 was beginning amongst the military in 
Ireland, I wrote to Pcnnefalher, and it does aol 
he so at all. The papers wonder that a regiment there v, 
ready for march in an hour; n flying column ought to lie 
ready in half that time. I retuotnber sending to the Scindo 
horse suddenly, when my tent was 300 yards from them, yet 
in 20 minutes they were in march ! " 

The light division under Craufurd in the Peninsula re- 
quired only a quarter of an hour to get under arms with 
baggage loaded: seven minutes without baggage! 

"Brougham, whom I met at dinner, told me that Roebm 
told him you complained of his not answering you, but that 
you never put a date, he did not know where to i 
you, and so had sent to me. I said that I bad forwarded 
your letter, and probably, if he had taken the trouble to look 
at some of your back letters, he would have seen thai you 
had dated them. He did not like thia, and said loudly 'No! 
I looked particularly and they were Dot dated' "- i 
was more splenetic than accurate. — "Very well, said I, then 
he has no right to complain of not being mi-. 
duke said it was n bad practice. 

" The duke enquired after you, and his manner was \ 
kind to me, both at Miss Coults's aud at Rogers's where I s 
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■. the party being ouly of four; after dinner Mrs. 
- Jiobre came id, and a very agreeable madcap she is, 
with the most beautiful voice I ever heard, I could listen to 
her singing for ever : she sung at the ' Beau ' delightfully. 

" September 3rd.— I have do letters about Mooltan, One 
indeed came from Sheik Ali Hussein, who was Moolraj's 
tar n yenr ago, and is now with Herbert Edwardes ! 
He could tell me everything, but with true barbarian caution 
DM nothing ! Two old acquaintances of mine lead the 
Bbawalpoor forces : — Futtee Moharned Ghoree, above all 
birds in the air, nod Peer Ibrahim. Futtee will play Ed- 
wardes some trick if not well watched. Peer Ibrahim is our 
friend, so far as may be expedient: be is very clever, and 
pcobftbtj put by the Nawab to watch tlmt old fox, Futteo 
Ghoree, who is clever and resolute, and, as you know, hates 
I ■-* Whether Moolraj will be murdered by traitors, or fall on 
Edwardes, God knows. Edwardes' people are Mahomodans, 
Moobqj bit- Bikhfl and Mahomedans I bclievo, and if tbey 
quarrel be is in a bad way. 

" Lord Brougham is a queer fellow. He was talking 
wine thing about burials at Miss Coutts's, of being buried 
finished by saying, However I don't know I never 
wns buried. You ought to have been said I, for your lord- 
slijji tnu dtad once you know. He looked hard at me, and 
then said in a low voice, Yes! yes ! I was dead. He did 
to like the joke, and the less so as the- old beau 
p ;i. I bil mouth and gave a deep guttural laugh, while the 
Bthem broke out aloud. 

" Oortland, who is with Edwardes, is a clever officer; be 

was in the Sikh service and came away just before the 

Had I been in Scinde I would have sent the 

pa to Bhawalpoor, which would have given 

Edwardes great support ; and I would have ordered 

I'd Lauk, to be under the eye of Fitzgerald. 

The enmel corps would have readied Bhawalpoor in four 

ind havo made Edwardes' battle moro 

Y 3 
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decisive : however it was pretty well, if nil we hear is tnie, 
and I suppose it ia. Edwardes did well iu orosn. 
doab, getting tlie money, and then back lo join the 
Blmwalpoor troops ; but be ougbt not to have for: 
Cortland bad joined bim : perhaps be Boole' not help it, h i 
cannot tell bis reasons. If he beats Moolraj he will bo 
safe; but if Moolrnj gets an advantage Edwardes' po 
will be dangerous, with Fattee for i\ coadjutor. If Moolrnj's 
men are true Edwardes cannot take Mooltan : if they a 
false the town will open its gates. 

" Miss Napier, Cheltenham, Sept. 80. — I have t 
house here for six months. On the 5th Ooi 
me a public feed. I have been in a whirlpool sinct 
arrived, visits, changing lodgings, and dinners: how I 
these effusions of fish and folly ! Amongst other things 
every old soldier iu Cheltenham has come to tell me how 
little way Ins pension goes in these times 1 Poor old 
fellows, it vexes me to see them 60 hard run for small 
comforts, and I am glad I came here, if it wore only for the 
chats with them of old fights and hardships. Tin 
this, but complain bitterly that old officers lake no notice 
of ihetn. When I see these shrivelled old men, will) age 
ploughed deep in their wizened old faces, like my own. and 
remember the deeds they did with the bayonet, I sigh for 
ancient days when our bodies were fit for war. I rcmer 
these men powerful and dariug for battle, for they a 
my own soldiers : alas ! alas ! that we should grow < 
and old ! Well, every dog has his day. After all v 
horrid work, and it is hard to understand wh] 
feel pride and pleasure iu whet ought to excite unmitigated 
disgust. Yet we do, and it seems to me that civil 
less horror of such scenes than soldiers have, 

" They ore going to give me a great rjulil 
and many Mwiim'e. and Hydrabad officers are to be there. 
When I think of the heaps of dead bodies I r 
that day I shudder with horror at the bloody work we h 
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and yet we shall feel proud of it when we got together, 
ttfloBg i>f tin? buttles! I feel ashamed, yet like it — not 
the dinner but the talking over the fights. What queer 
Yet God knows I was very miserable 
v.Imh tin IjhuI.'s ended and I rode over the fields, and saw 
ich heaps of slain: and then all my own soldiers, stark 
and stuT as we laid them in a row for burial next day ! 
How I run on from having seen the old comrades of the 
Peninsula ! Pray give my best respects to that blaze of 
k'umr Lady John Thynne, and tell her she did me great 
liii&our to dream of me. I fear as I stopped her on the 
Queen's highway she took me at first for a highwayman, 
and her dream might not have been so complimentary. I 
I l«-en riding Red Dover again, after a year and a half: 
the last time as a king at the head of an army, now as a 
. ing turnpikes; and token for a footpad by that 
beautiful woman ! 

" October 2nd. — The Hogg grunts no more." 

This alluded to an exposure he had made, in the public 
ii sneaking attempt by Sir James Weir Hogg 
working in his vocation as a director, to injure him. In 
thai attempt he had been aided by Mr. Baillie with the 
spirit of a director, though not then one: for when some 
member of the Commons, having a true English heart, 
i that no honours had been conferred for Sir 
C. Napier's great victories, Mr. Baillie, on the prompting of 
Hogg, answered, that Sir C. Napier had got prize money, 
rationing a sum. Characteristic were the words — Pelf above 
The directors when they condemn an Indian for 
injustice, always add — provided it does not lower dividends. 
'he sum named by Mr. Baillie was greater than ever was 
signed to he given, and Sir James Hogg was at the veiy 
Bert will his brother directors, striving hard to 
dace the real amount by one-half! 

" I am working at my pamphlet on the camel bag- 
gage corps: it will soon be published. Letters from Kur- 
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rachee tell me, that Ibe magnificent garden there is nearly 
destroyed : they have driven away an excellent man named 
Sach, an old soldier, to put in an Italian, who does nothing 
but fraternize with a French comedian and talk politics: 
this is very vexatious. 

" Oct. 11.— A large miblie dinner. Lord Ellenborotigh's 
speech excellent ; ho told the Indian civilians, many of whom 
were present, that he did not like them : the Times would 
not insert any of the speeches, though their reporter 
present." 

These complimentary dinners naturally excited em 
as to the details of the battles, and to one he rettmud 
following review. 

"Oct. 12. — Meeanee was in ray view the best foi 
of the battles, because I am not aware of any considei 
error ; because my troops were not so good, nor so numer- 
ous as at Dubba, the odds being thirty-five thousand against 
less than two thousand at the first; whereas at Dubba they 
were only twenty-six thousand against five thousand. At 
Meeanee those of my troops who bad seen any service 
heroic, had all been defeated by natives, and none of them 
knew me: they had served under what General Nod sails 
a 'Horse Guards general' who, having more meu than lite 
AH'ghaus, had been defeated, This told against mo. My 
best native regiments, the grenadiers under Clibhorn. 
been defeated at Noofusk by the hill meu, and both ram 
bered it : they did not fall on the enemy at Meeanee, and 
were a fourth of my whole army ! By stopping the gap 
the wall on my right, I, in fact, won the battle ; for thoi 
the charge of cavalry decided the victory, it could not ha' 
been made if the gap had not first been stopped. 

" We cannot judge our own deeds impartially, and I may 
be wrong; but my opinion is that for four things I deserv< 
credit as a commander at Meeanee. 1°. Tli 
]u\ BDonnooB baggage as a fortress, hj which it dafa 
itself and my rear at the same time. 2 ". Stopping the 
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Hid tbu paralyzing a great force of the enemy in the Shi- 
kargali. :\\ Milling the cavalry charge as they did. 

.niitirin in square after victory, as a precaution 
against a renewed attack by overpowering numbers, which 
was in the enemy's power and with the most terrible effect, 
as we were ou a plain where his whole force could reach us. 
I made thest' four arrangements under circumstances to try 
PM n fWB| fix the danger was tremendous, the noise of 
firing great, and the smoke preventing clear views of tho 
enemy ; indeed when I sent orders for the cavalry to eh urge 
■lion was to be cut down every instant. Penny- 

'ling, Willie, Teesdale, Jackson, Pliayre, were all 
down around me, with lots of soldiers. Perhaps I am vain 
in giving myself credit for these things, but I know I did 
DM bee my calmness of mind at that lime. I expected to 
ihr bat diil not tliink of it to disturb me, I thought only 
of how to win, and my only disturbing thought was that 
the troops might give way. 

" At the second battle a better movement might have 
baas made perhaps; this I told William, and he published 
my own critique on myself in bis history. My troops there 
1. -I tot Htly been victorious in a great battle, aud they 
know and confided in my leading : not a man would have 
flinched. Colonel Stack indeed endangered roe there, as 
Clibborn had at Meeanee, but all fought well in the second 
*— ***- 1 d.iwever my work was hard, because, cut off from 
my two buses, I bad to collect under very difficult circu 

forces with which the battle was won, which 

possibly was done very well for an English general ! 

" My brother has told tho story well and truly. My 

thai Shere Mohamed's right flank might have 

ed with advantage: but my excuses are strong. 

ud in command, brave as a lion, was not expert, 

and I was very ill, hardly able to sit my horse, whilo my line 

of battle whs a mile in length, and I had to ride full speed 

one Hank to the other. Error is error, 
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notwithstanding excuses; but one of the latter is tbkl 
could not see the village till we mounted the great bunt of 
the nullah. Had I known of the villuge it is probabb 
movement to turn it would have been made, but not 
for my army could not manoeuvre, and that made me ai 
to undertake what appeared best, to do what was expedh 

"All my means iu the campaign were deficient, except t lie 
courage of the tioops. Inexperienced as a genen I 

bad inexperienced officers, ive had suddenly some tngciher. 
nnd the troops, many at least, had been accustomed to dflJM 
under the politicals'. How different when 1 marched towards 
Mooltan ! Then I had experience, good officers, good troops 
of my own forming and 17,000 of them ! We could have 
done good work; I would not have turned bark MblB 
00,000 Sikhs, had we been allowed to goon: but it was 
otherwise decreed ! Had it not been to, I should have left 
in Mooltan an English garrison, and none of the present sad 
work would have happened." 

This review of his battles leads to a letter written from 
Scindc, which was called forth by u foolish story, that Sir C. 
Napier bad not ordered the charge of cavalry at llOMBM ! 
There is always some wonderful second in command, or 
some young officer, who wins every great battle for every 
great general; but this story was adopted, with some other 
erroneous statements by the engineer, Colouel Wadding- 
ton, in a published memoir: hence the following (d:.. na- 
tions. 

"July 1847. — I have the letters of threo of my 
each sent separately, with my orders for ibe oral 
charge the enemy's right, viz. Lieut. -Colonel McPhei 
Captain Pelley, and Lieutenant Thompson. Wuddiiij 
could know nothing about it; ho rode about behind 
but he never carried an order, and he could net know 
orders Colonel Tattle gave the cavalry, fbx be OMV 
Pattlo in ibo action. I do not know how be form 
estimate of numbers, but I gave my brother the most 
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f coulil gel; the dispatch whs beyond the murk ; 
the numbers in it were those od paper, which were more 
than the reality. The Beloochees were not crowded on the 
wall when we were advanoing to the attack — they had been 
before thnt moment, but were not then. One man sat astride 
on it, while firing at us, which was the only way he could 
ait, for it was not above a foot thick at top — 1 believe his 
fire was at me, nod that lie was a marksman put there as 
knowing me. lie bad only three shots, for seeing him so 
M, I told some of the UUnd to sboot him, and 
ihejr did so ; he fell like a lump of lend on our side. We 
bad seen matchlocks handed up to him. I swept the whole 
wall well with my telescope before we advanced, and while 
■ oannonade I there was not then a man hut this 
I also saw through the opening obliquely, a 
long way, and ■aoerUuned that there was no scaffolding to 
enable them to fire over, nor any loopholes to lire through 
the wall. It was this which made me think the gap in the 
wall was broken to let them sally out upon our roar, and the 
moment I was satisfied that there were neither loopholes, 
nor oauquettes, I ordered the advance. Very particular was 
.-union, for though Eed Rover stands steady 
under fire, I got from the beast's back, and again carefully 
swept the wall and examined the breach. 

" I did not think of sending Tew in till we were ad- 
mj thought previously being only, as to how the 
enemy was to be dealt with when he should rush out. 
Many things came like Mushes across my mind. I was not 
ith my thoughts, the matchlock fire was very 
heavy, and there was no time to lose: — suddenly the idea 
is into my head to Attack them through the wall, as the 
best check, and at once a company was sent there. I could 
Spam no more, and told Tew be must defend the opening to 
the last; or rather I sent him that order, for the 22nd had 
already got to firing, were in some confusion, and matters 
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had put on a dangerous aspect. Tew beat them back, but 
fount! plenty of them, anil fell himself about llfl juris within 
the gap, and there his men held on : he could not have gone 
further, thousands filled the wood, upon whom soon after- 
wards we opened a nine-pounder, through the wall lower 
down, which told tremendously- This relieved Tew's men, 
who would otherwise have been very BOrafj pressed; jet 1 
coultl have aided them with guns had they been beaten back. 

" The battle began at nine o'clock, and we formed on the 
opposite side of the Fullaillee at one o'clock, the firing s 
going on, for the 22nd nearly shot mo : they thought i 
native of our army, who was drunk and rode flourishing n 
to me, was a Beloocb going to cut me down, and they let fl 
a volley at him : he escaped, as well as I and those with n 
There were enemies in sight then, and it was past one 
o'clock. What the dispatch says was taken from nil our 
watches. Waddington is probably right, about the ex tout of 
our front, but not as to the Ameers' front, which was twelve 
hundred yards. As to the dead he is decidedly wrong. Two 
officers counted four hundred bodies within a sec 
50 paces radius, where I was in the battle, near the little 
nullah running into the Fullaillee. Now to the left of that 
were all those killed by the 12th Regiment, by the grenadiers, 
and by the cavalry : a pretty lot! the ground W , 
with dead! Then came the Shikarguh, no one can tell 
the number there the wood was so dense, but the artil- 
lery and Tew'a men killed very many which i 
counted; finally there were numbers that died of 
wounds in the country around. 

" The cavalry never entered the wood on our left, a bora 
could not go five yards for the brushwood. Waddington, 
being with mo, could only know what passed with the grena- 
diers and cavalry by hearsay. I never heard that Tuel 
asked Paltle to charge: Tucker was in command of i 
squadron only, Major Storey commanded the regmiei 
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on the cavalry advanced Tucker received six balls from 

village of Eotree, fell, and lay still until taken away : lie 

nod von- well, but was not more exposed llian others; he 

only distinguished by being so much wounded. The 

ladiers went lo the right about by Clibborn's order ; but 

:re were s thousand stories about them. The 'Jth Bengal 

cavalry led the charge, for Jacob, having gone round the 

village, was unable to advance, carao back, and followed 

ic Utli cavalry, which, on entering the river bed wheeled to 

l'.-ft a little, while the Scinde horse, led by Fitzgerald, 

i headlong at the camp, 

P ought to have led them in mass but he did not. 

e is brave as a lion, and has all the quaint humour of 
uuehausen: — for example, he said to Mrs. McKenzie, 
Warn, at the battle of Mecanee I perpetrated such de- 
letion that Sir C. Napier rode up and said Colonel P 

iver your sword ! I cannot allow of such slaughter 
of an enemy. I did deliver my sword, but continued 
to do as much execution with the scabbard.' At another 
time he gravely assured an auditor, that after having made 
the Tth cavalry sharpen their swords, he suddenly ordered 
them to ' carry sworda, and in an instant the whole place 
run with blood ! every trooper had cut off his own right 
so eager were the poor fellows to obey my ordera : it 

a sad accident!' Such is old P , but as I said 

re, brave as a lion. 

I liiiw, since writing the above, examined nil our surveys, 

■ad find JOtt are right: there is no mistake as to the front, 

it was rather more than 1200 yards. The plan in your 

oiH/itrst uf Scinde is perfectly correct. The front be- 

Koine iind the wall was 700 yards, but that was our 

t, nut that of the Ameers, which far outflanked us. I 

aid, thai the Beloooh line, not only occupied 

Shikargnh on their own right, but even extended to the 

id of the river, beyond the ground comprised in your 




plan. In truth also, both Jacob and Tewou-i,: 

eluded in our front, though not actually Id the lino "f 

battle: Wnddingtou is therefore mistaken on both poi 

" I had advanced before- the battle with the B 
a point on my right, and no donht that movement was 
watched from tho wood, and troops prepared there to n 
us: it is hardly possible to doubt this. On reaching tlie 
Shikargah my decision was token to flank it, not daring i i 
enter such a defile of thick wood on both n 
Fullaillce Led, and Uien it was that I hailed mj advanced 
guard and filed my column off to the left. No one can 
believe that men so skilful as the Belooehees are in feting 
up a position, would have left the wood unoccupied and 
allow me to march quietly to the bed of the river. Id pass 
it, und turn their left flank. Had I been mad enough to 
attempt that movement I should have found myself betwi 
two deadly matchlock fires from both banks, and been 
foiled ; for each bank was a parapet, and the cavulry would 
have been useless. Had infantry attacked the wood, ii wna 
so dense that our men must have been broken and fought 
singly, ; then numbers would have told, and the fight have 
been quickly ended by our men having eneh a host upon 
him with sword and shield. I shall soon have time to 
defend the history from all attacks as to incorrectness. 
Wmldington is quite convinced that all he has written is 
oorreot, but it is not so. I have just accidentally found 
Lieut. Thompson's letter: he belongs to the 9th eavi 
and was my orderly officer. 

" ' Simla, Hay 1*44. — Colonel Tattle was mistaken wl 
he told you thai he renewed no order to charge at Mi 
for you gnve the order to me ; and I met the colonel 
half way between the cavalry and infantry. He was ridfl 
towards the latter, and asked me how they were getting on. 
I on reply but told Lin) your order: fa 

.1 node on. i told Storey, and saw the Klh cavalry 
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advance, and remember Garrett beginning to trot, when 
Storey called out, Gently Garrett, gently. On my return I 
met McPherson, who asked me if I had. given the order, 
and I think he rode on to the cavalry : so there can be no 
mistake about the colonel having received an order. 

' H. Thompson/ 
" I can't find McPherson's or Pelley's letters, but they all 
concur : these two were sent to follow up the order carried 
by Thompson, lest he should be killed." — They were after- 
wards found, and confirmed Thompson's. 
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When it was found that the attempt to ignore Sir Cliarle: 
Napier's fame could not suppress the national feeling, tho 
vulgar insolence of his enemies hecame so offensively dis- 
played in public anonymous letters, and in that most base 
and cowardly of all hostilities, private anonymous letters, 
that his friends feared his temper might give way, and 
became watchful to interfere, as the subjoined letter from 
his son-in-law to the author discloses. 

" Oct. 24th. — I entirely agree with yon on tho necessity 
of preventing any tiling approaching to a duel between the 
general and his assailants. Nothing could bo moro con- 
ducive to the ruin of bis cause in the eyes of the world, 
and consequently more satisfactory to his enemies. No 
matter bow justified he might be personally in going out, 
his age, his position, and tho present state of public opinion 
forbids such an alternative, and you may depend upon my 
interfering peremptorily and at all risks." 

These fears were premature : he treated the attacks with 
contempt, yet without grunting absolute impunity to those 
who did not shelter themselves by writing iiuonymously. 
When Sir J. Hogg and Mr. Bnillic defended, in the Times, 
their statement to the House about tbo prize money, be 
gave them a rebuke, the provocation to which may be 
judged from the following characteristic notice by a dis- 
tinguished member of the House of Lords — " Sir James 
Hogg's letter will hardly satisfy the world that he did not 
for the purposes of debate, and to create a prejudice against 
you, prompt Mr. BaUlie to say what was at the time win 
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■ it never could under any ci renin stances become 
wholly true, and what lie and bis colleagues intended, if 
ihey could, to render untrue to half the extent of the 
statement mula" 

" H. Napier, Oct. 28th, — I yesterday sent my answers (o 
Hogg and Baillie. You will he amused, as Montagu and I 
!:" account we heard from an ear witness of Lord 
Brougham's bringing Hogg to the bar of the House of 
Lovfe, fur some transaction about sugar as we understood. 
Dgg appeared, Brougham called aloud, ' Sua her- 
ridua' And then suddenly said, 'Mr. Hogg, oh! I beg 
your pardon : I addressed you in your chrysalis state. 
I forgot you are note a baronet butterfly. Sir Peter 
!!'■■/;/,' And during his speech, every time he named him 
Peter, or something else, but never Sir James 
Hogg. Now all this passed as good fun in the Lords, but 
it appears my saying: ' ***» Hogg,' in my letter, is shocking ! 
Lord Filzroy advised me to call on the directors, but I 
told htm I would see them at the devil first. However if 
all the world and his wife had advised me to call on them 
md BOi lo write my first letter, I would not do the first 
and would do the second again : perhaps I shall do it again. 
I was treated like a dog by this Hogg, and will bite. What 
I said was true, namely that it was a malignant falsehood 
id inti BtioD and in fact : truth is truth and I will tell it. 
I will not bear insult and injury without resentment: and 
this on principle, for as to feeling I have none against the 

Ho was now called to Dublin by an invitation for a great 
banquet in the Rotunda, which, however, was not got up 
without an intrigue that went nigh to prevent it ulto- 

■ mongst other things it was so contrived, that 
the writer of this biography should not he invited, although 
especially named by Sir C. Napier as one he desired to have 
present. Willi this explanation the allusions in his letters 
will b« understood so far as it is necessary. The banquet 
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was very splendid, and amongst tbo speakers, Mr. While- 
side was conspicuous bom his eloquence, mid that pas- 
sionate warmth which indicates the sincerity of it gren 
orator's feelings. He compared Charles Napier's treatn 
to that of the elder Scipio. 

"M. Gen I. "W. Napier, Oct. 17.— Prince Q 
Blakeney have treated me very honorably. The dil 
off splendidly : it really was ningiiinVeiit. llliiki'i 
prince were there; hut very few soldiers. Tha | 
huffed, owing to a mistake made by the committee, 
thing against mo: more when we meet. W 
his mind ahout me. 

" Miss Napier, Nov. 19. — Would that some of ynn bad 
been here to witness the warm reception I have met with; 
if I loved Ireland before, gratitude makes mo love Itermoi 
now: my father and mother seemed to rise before my a 
to witness the feelings of Dublin towards me. Would t 
God some of you had been here! 

" M. Genl. W. Napier. Carton, Nov. — I have found d 
how matters went about your not beiug asked. The c 
mittee did desire Farrcll to ask who I pleased. At this 
time, or rather immediately after, the T. Y. letter appeared 
aud the whole of the government Whigs went to work, 
tooth and Dail, not only to abuse you, but on the strengi 
of my Hogg letter to prevent the dinner altogether : one o 
them on the committee withdrew his name, »n 1 
lowed by others. Then, from some mistake, SiiE. Blakei 
was not asked, aud Prince George sent an excuse beo 
Blakeney was unasked: the military invito n ■ ■ 
confided to the half-pay officers, who blundered ahout Blake- 
ney. John Kennedy was nt Limeriek when he I 
Blakeney would not come ; he jumped into the train, went 
straight to Blakeney, aud asked him why ? ' Simply Kenim 
because I have received no invitation. No one 
Charles more than myself, but I cannot go nule 

"The committee knew not why the invitation had i 
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John went to tlie prince, who accepted at once, Buying 
! only refused on account of BInkeney. All went 
suiihhIi then, hot the Whigs out of the committee, the 
Castle government Whigs, made a set against the dinner ; 
and this state of doubt and intrigue existed up to the day 
of my arrival, for Blakeney's acceptance of the invitation 
was only settled that morning. Had the error about him 
not occurred all would have gone well from the first ; but 
that nearly upset the dinner. Evory Kennedy, without 
t he committee know a word of the matter, wrote to 
me to stop your going. All this I have made out; it ac- 
quits the committee aud resolves itself into whether Evory 
Kennedy judged well or ill. He wants me now not to stay 
a moment in Dublin on my return from Newcastle, whither 
-ling: he says that Lord Clarendon will be back, and 
ies will show liis Whig feelings against you and me. 
n I therefore wants roe away while popular opinion is high. 
I U hi hiin that 1 would positively call on the lord- lieutenant ; 
not to do more than leave my name, but that to fail in per- 
sonal respect for the Queen's representative would put a 
sharp sword into my enemies' hands." 

From this proposal, the nature of the hostility to Charles 
. may he measured. He, a conqueror and pacificator 
of nations, covered with wounds, and being enthusiastically 
received in die capital of Ireland, was exhorted by the 
:itennnt's physician, for such Dr. Kennedy was, to fly 
from that enpiial, lest tho absent lord- lieutenant should re- 
turn to do him wrong — should offer him insult ! The victor 
T Meeanoe and Hydrabad, was to snatch at a momentary 
and then disappear from Lord Clarendon's frown! 
i fled from fire was to fly from smoke I Fear ! 
i which side was the fear, whose presence was most dreaded? 
f i keep the writer of this from the banquet, aud 
pi to stop that banquet answers : hut there were 
Mublin was not the only place in Ireland 
when; honours awaited the conqueror of Scindo. At Lime- 
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rick especially the Irish feeling broke out, and civilians 
Btrove with military men to display their enthusiasm. It 
was with a swelling heart therefore he returned to Chelten- 
ham in December, deeply touched by the evidences of Irish 
sentiments and Irish feelings towards him, which nu Whig 
intrigues could repress or adulterate. 

His thoughts were now naturally turned upon the siege 
of Mooltan, and the rising war in the Punjaub, which he 
had so often predicted; and which his keen perception of 
public influences told him would lead to the discomfiture of 
the directors' miserable policy. Heartily did he despise 
and condemn them, and with good reason ; for to the public 
interest they were as a body false, and to him personally 
foul, beyond even the common run of faction. At this time 
however their attempts to deprive him of prize money was 
signally baffled. Nefarious as it was intricate, their process 
has been set forth at length in his posthumous work ; but 
hero only a succinct notice can he taken : thus it runs. 

The directors first tried to appropriate all the prize money, 
and deprive both the Queen's and their own troops of the re- 
ward of their valour. This was nothing new in their history, 
A letter from Lord Wellesley, recorded in his Lives of the 
Lindsays, distinctly states that he was offered one hundred 
thousand pounds to connive at the directors defrauding the 
troops who stormed Seringapatam. In the Seinde case royal 
authority stopped them, and it was designed that Lord Ellen- 
borough should be made trustee for its fair distribution : but 
by some secret process the directors got themselves substi- 
tuted instead of Lord Ellenborough— an arrangement cha- 
racterized by a lady, who know them well, as " making the 
cniel uncle trustee for the babes in the wood." Soon thn 
justified the sarcasm, by an effort to deprive Sir C SI 
separately of half his share : again they were baffled. The 
royal warrant admitted of an appeal to the Lords of tho 
Treasury; the opinions of Lord Ellenborough, of Lord Har- 
dinge, and Wellington wore asked for and given strongl 
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ivuiir of llie general's claim; the Treasury Lords decided 
, and the directors had to swallow dishoDOur 
Head of" do 

utora in support of tlieir view had offered irrele- 

int preoedents, withheld the true ones, and absolutely, at 

iv-t. refined to produce those really relevant. A stringent 

rder from the Lords compelled them to lay open the ar- 

i, and their despicable chicanery was instantly detected 

1 laid bare by Mr. John George Phillimore, in a legal me- 

wl.ich obtained justice for Charles Napier. But even 

iitrived to withhold from him a largo sum, us 

all be shewn in this work, further on. Little however 

I this affair aired his mind ; so little that his letters do not 

»in the slightest allusion to the straggle or victory : he 

pised alike the money and the men, and fortune had for 

1 in Store another and a nobler triumph over the latter. 

Meanwhile, as might be expected, he had many letters from 

o East, touching the progress of thu war and the stale of 

; the subjoined are from a native, whose broken Eng- 

nutl foreign idiom do not lessen the historical value 

of his communications. 

*' Oct. Cth. — Greatly honoured by your letter of August 

12th, I offer you my prayers for thus remembering your poor 

WMt, My reason of not writing you before was, that 

! knew the real state of matters in Punjaub and 

Mi»>ltix!i T ihe papers, specially Bombay ami Delhi, mostindus- 

uiously v. ere circulating contrary of what I knew and thought, 

so that really, for some time, I was deceived myself; and 

Shaik Ally Hussein, and Pier Ibrahim, both were dispisiug 

Moolrnj, and ridiculing Punjaub to such a degree, that many 

■'!■,- gave up all hope of seeing service. Now the 

: moved, and Punjaub is really in a most deplor- 

"ti : and General Whish is surrounded at Mool- 

tan, and British officer* in Puojaub are in a moat dangerous 

situation. 

"' 1 shall give you an outline review of since I wrote last, 
o 
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The Seikhs were playing the same trick as the Ameers un- 
successfully played with you : they wanted to draw the 
British troops in the hottest season to Mooltan and then to 
crush them, which they have partially succeeded. When 
Edwardes returned from Lahore to rise some Mussulmons 
against the Dewan, Sir F. Gurrie amused himself by bribing 
the people to divulge the conspiracy, and hanged several un- 
fortunate individuals, and removed Ranee the queen to 
Benares, and then, just as usual, dispised others and called 
them to be fools and left them alone, or did not take such 
measures as would insure the future peace, but looked at the 
sirdars with suspicion, and the sirdars to him the same. 

"As for Moolraj, when he saw that no British troops 
moved from Lahore, or the provinces, he tried another stra- 
tagem and begun to play with Edwardes, and retreated after 
some partial fights. This encouraged Mr. Edwardes and he 
called for the Nawab's troops: they both chased Moolraj 
and shut him up in the fort of Mooltan. Many people were 
joining Moolraj from Bhawalpoor and Funjaub, but he, I 
positively know, discouraged the Mooselmons and dismissed 
them with some promises, but he kept the Seikhs. He had 
always 1 5,000 good stout Seikhs, and was well able to crush 
Mr. Edwardes at any moment, but his object was to draw on 
some British troops. So he begun to supplicate and pray 
for pardon and asked that his life might be spared, and his 
friends in Edwardes* camp gave out that he had undermined 
his saraglio and was about to poison himself ; and Edwardes, 
after those victories and reducing his enemy to such extremity 
as poison, really believed and thought himself Clive, Wel- 
leslcy, and as some chosed to call him, Picton and Crau- 
furd altogether. He did not thought his glory would be 
complete, unless he took Moolraj unconditionally and hanged 
him where Messrs. Agnew and Anderson were murdered. 

" But far from these, not only himself but Sir F. Currie 
were duped by the Seikhs and Moolraj ; and when E. thought 
that Moolraj only held out for fear for his life, wrote to Sir 
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him lIiiiI. if a single brigade and some guns would 
i nfoolraj would at once give up unconditionally. 
same time everybody knew, and he couid not have 
■ '] ceiled that lioolraj was daily casting guns find hnd 
15.000 men ; and he had nil the allies with Edwardes Favonr- 
l him, with the exception ofBhawalpoor Seikhs, nnd they, 
I allies, mustered more than 12,000 good men aud 10 guns. 
I Hrrie with a masterly skill which you might 
xpoct from a civilian, sent 7000 men under General 
the hottest season with very little chance of 
of them getting near Mooltan serviceable, lo 
)vide against 80,000 men and a fort which the engineers 
ailed impugnable. That was all what Moo 1 raj wanted, 
the day General Whish arrived before Mooltan he, 
me out to tell Edwardes that he did not want 
n to spare his life, and drove him out of his camp, and 
Dearly crushing him aud his aily Bbawtdpoor; but the 
I interfered between Moolmj and flying Edwards, 
mil ilms be was saved. As for General Whish, he lost 
v, forty Europeans, and his camp encumbered 
with rick. He was so far assured by E. and Sir F. 0. 
that at first he was afraid the fort might sur- 
ra his arrival, and so hurried on and was very 
be reached before Mooltan. Calculating upon 
of Moolraj about two corrorcs (crorcs) he lost 
a uppointing Captain Whish and Mr. Wheeler as 
pruto agents, but next day the engineers said the place could 
taken with his small force. 
" I ■■ try an experiment he attacked a small Durrumsolla, 
ni not successful, and in the tight of 11th, 
Mb, i:Jlh, ha lost more tiiau twenty officers and 300 
toldiera and natives, but this loss is not pro- 
. rl; mentioned. 1 believe the whole loss is much more 
ian this, but roost likely you will see an official report 
be correct. Bhawnlpoor loses immense num- 
a, i'utteh Mohamed Gboree loses Vna e\A«M. sow, 
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and many sirdars of note : the general retreats and en- 
trenches himself about eight cos (sixteen miles) from Muul- 
tan and there is now waiting reinforcements. 

" Moolrnj's cavalry, 1 0,000 or 12,000 Seiklis and Mussul- 
inons, are watching and attacking every individual who tmi- 
ture out of the cantonments. Moolraj now musters about 
90,000 good brave and stout Seikhs and Mussulmoil sol- 
diers, and expects Chutter Siug the new elected commander 
in chief in Punjaub. to join him in a few days with about 
15,000 or !i0,000 men, when be will attack General Whish 
and after getting rid of him be will reduce Bbawalpoor, 
Ahmedpore and wherever he can find some money of 
Bbawalpoor. The real state of things are kept so dark, 
the papers are so close, that hardly people can know what 
is going on, unless some merchants venture to send some 
news to their friends. But what I can guess, Gcneul 
Whish cannot retreat, his only communication is rid 
Bhallpoor, while his entrenchment is near the 
he gets forage and provisions from the other bank, i 
mauy of his cattle lie has lost. 

" As for Punjaub, Sir F. Currie is daily holding councils 
and doing nothing; it is reported that Attock has been gar- 
risoned by 1000 country pntaus, and Goovind Gliur is gar- 
risoned by u regiment of cavalry, but Kangra is in the 
hands of the Seikhs. Dtileeb Siug and three other sirdars 
are close prisoners at Lahore. Ko-ht-DOOr, the big diamond, 
is on its way to Calcutta. Goolah Sing is proclaimed Wnxssai 
to the Funjaub and Dhuleep Sing Maharajah, but the former 
as regent to the latter while in tho bands of the English. 
Merchants' letters from Amritzir, but nut said in the news- 
papers, say Goolab has collected 70,000 or 80,000 men, 
principally those dismissed Seikhs of the old Punjaub army 
and he can concentrate them together in one week, and be 
means to do that in Dunsera (this week). His number of 
artillery I do not know but he is casting guns and had 
many before. Besides this force there are 30,000 men of 
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the line in the service of the Durbar, he has a depot at 
Kashmere and many otlier places, enlisting, drilling and 
people, I oxpeot it will be a dreadful war. 
raj with (10,000 or 70,000 men ia to oppose the 
Bombay and Scinde army, Goolnb Sing and many others ore 
la di'iil with Lord Goagh and Bengalese. You must have 
FJIH HlfUlW. and to tell tlie truth, tlie natives are no match 
In BeUtkfl unil ArTgbans. It is now many more limes more 
difficult 10 subdue Fuujnub than 1^40 when Lord Hardinge 
bad the power to do so, because the object of the Scikbs 
then Mb to destroy their refractory troops, and the sirdars 
lOMfrted promisee, tiny took bribes too; but now they will 
not take bribes, and animated with great hatred for the way 
they were treated, and the Seikhs will turn out to n roan, 
;nless something extraordinary may happen to prevent, 
which I cannot vouch for at present. Sir F. Currie enn- 
mt deal with the cunning diplomacy of Goolab Siug and 
e Seiklis, and from the commencement of his career up to 
s day, the only praise he had, or deserved, was that in 
.ming a sword to the reporter who got him the news 
T the conspiracy at Lahore, and he delivered a speech like 
Ferdoosee the celebrated Persian poet. 

■ What an infinite service the capture of Scinde is now 

t iln: heaoaroble Company. The Affghans have now come 

lown to near Quetlah to the number 4000, they say their 

DtaDtfon ia not to assist Moolraj, but they wish to take 

m the Khan of Khelat; but I know it posi- 

uly they had merchant* and others, and ascertained from 

ten that their route ties eiYJ Bolan Pass, Sebreo to Sha- 

>r, and then to Mittenkote. At Shapoor they will meet 

horse, and ia their route they will most probably 

•el with some force from Shikarpuor, and for these reasons 

y havo abandoned going to Moolraj. What they might 

i in future is not known but at present there is an obstacle 

I tan and them. Had you to please some people 

mt taken Seindo and left it in the bauds of Ameere, ttW. \\. 
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would have been now ! Instead of fine river with steamers 
and boats, good road full of supplies and safety, they might 
have found a large number of Beloochees and forts in Scinde, 
backed by Seikhs and Affghans to subdue and take ; and in 
the meantime their ally the Bhawalpoor be smashed to pieces 
before a single man could be sent to save him. Now the 
Bombay army pours in at Eurrachee from steamers and the 
only delay they have to proceed is the commissariat, which 
is deficient in everything." 

It will be remarked that it was at this very time, when 
these advantages were most felt, that the directors were 
busily striving to deprive the general, to whose valour they 
owed them, of his prize money. 

" Government has been very stingy, would not order 
camels to be bought. Mnjor Goldney has collected 8000, 
but what it is ? Four European regiments and six natives 
besides artillery and cavalry to assist General Whish ; they 
want 20,000 camels. Perhaps they mean plenty of boats ; 
however I do not think the Bombay will be able to act 
before Deoember, perhaps not so soon. General Achmuty 
is to command the whole. Colonel Shaw ordered the 9th 
and Jacob's horse to march on Mooltan and received a 
severe reprimand for doing so without orders, but the 
times demanded it. Expresses are daily pouring in from 
General Whish and Sir F. Currie asking for assistance. 
Lord Gough is to command all — but when can he muster 
50,000 men to take the Punjab ? 

" Goolab Sing has an immense treasure, and any sirdar 
have more or less wealth. They have offered 1 5 rupees a 
month to every deserter, and if a man some promotion, 
and an officer rank perhaps they have. It is a trying time. 
I have reliance in Bombay troops, but for the Bengalese I 
cannot say much. The Seikhs are distributing proclama- 
tions that the British rules are over in the Punjaub. Goolab 
Sing has been in communication with Dost Mohamed, I 
cannot say whether he has received promise of aid. Per- 
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haps he has got the assurance that during the struggle with 
the English the AB'gbaus will not molest him. 

L closes now, and I must tell 11 few more words 
about Punjauh. Mr. Come is now giving out I hear, that 
Goolab is innocent although he has proof of his treachery 
in his hands, but apparently wishes not to frighten him. 
But be is deceiving himself. Goolab Sing is well known 
as a statesman, bo is cleverest man ever India produced. 
I dure say the governor -general knew bow this man assisted 
and advised the rebels at Cahool. and he threw obstacles 
j:i the way of Engbsh sending reinforcements to Cahool ; 
also bis eunningness in appropriating the wealth of Rungeet 
Sing, and bis duplicity in the war at the Sutlege. We 
know this longer than Major Smith or Maegvegor mentions 
history of Punjuuh, yet the English made hini a niahurajab, 
and gave him such a power as he will now use to his own 
advantage. I am told that the moment he saw a civilian 
I at the bead of Punjaub lie said, now is the time 
o play another Cabool trick. All the news I give you is 
lot from the public papers, but merchants' sowcara' hitters 
to myself, and I know to he positively true. Shaik Ally 
Hussain seldom writes, but is full of flattery, and abuse to 
die enemy, therefore can't bo much truth ; by this Mr. 
Edwards and Sir F, Carrie were both deceived. 

line, October B8th, — Before news, some references 

in my hist, letter. I said Goolab bad 70,000 men in dif- 

This has not yet appeared in any newspaper, 

Lut I believe it true, my authority was a letter from 

UwriUcr. And an Affghan merchant who is hen: now 

taks many stories of Goolab and bis family, and it is 

Be says bo was intimate with some of GooluVs 

ily and baa heard from thorn. The Seikhs after the 

•at tie of Sobraon never expected the British to march on 

ihore and divide their territory, and Goolab Sing being 

oical to Lull Sing, purposely kept himself back uutil 
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that when a large army comes to invest Mooltan Shere 
Sing will come every now and then and annoy them : 
many boats of ammunition and stores have been already 
plundered. 

"Provisions are very dear in Mooltan but the grand 
magazine has not been touched; they are still dearer in 
General Whish's camp, and he has lost many camels and 
bullocks, and is only able to guard his guns and siege-train, 
because there is no attack. Certainly Moolraj has been 
very inactive of late, there must be some cause : he is I 
believe following the plan of Goolab Sing, not to give the 
English the pleasure of a general action ; but he has now 
from 20 to 22,000 men and 75 guns: he has doubly 
strengthened his fort and citadel and has cut a canal where 
he can fill the ditch and inundate the country. Shere Sing 
is also making himself strong and taking all the resources. 
Chuttur Sing at Hazarah has more than 20,000 men, and 
is daily increasing from Jumnoo. Depend upon it there is 
a great game playing at Lahore and Kashmere ; and it is 
very extraordinary none of the politicals knew it, or could 
guess at it. And what is more I hear, but don't know 
if true, that the Seikhs managed to get themselves indebted 
to the British nearly two crores of rupees before this revolt 
became known — who is to repay ? 

" Now something about our own dispatch in work. I 
never saw such confusion and delay and indecision in the 
British army before : in Lord Keane's campaign there was 
great slack, but nothing to compare to this now. From 
15th September to this 27th October the whole commissariat 
collectors and subordinates could not put a number of 
camels together and collect provisions. The Fuziliers were 
twice in orders to move by land and no camels; twice in 
orders to go by steam to the mouth of the river, and once 
actually they sent their baggage and got it back again, 
and were finally a week in orders before starting. No 
provisions at Hydrabad, nothing at Sukkur, where grain 
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everything is getting dearer nod dearer, the army will 

!i< i before January 18-1!). Up to this day we only 

nn army on paper, but not at Ferosepoor. 

" It is said Lord Gough will have 20,000 men, there are 

!,000 in the Jullunder and liOOO at Mooltan, at Lahore 

From Jullunder and Mooltan he cannot draw a man, 

DM in the forme* most of the regiments are Sikhs who 

ml in the latter General Achmuty taken only 

i, and there must be at least 192,000 there. There is 

of broiling the walla of Lahore, by which the garrison 

;ht spare 0000 out of the 8000. With this 20,000 men 

iJ Qoofth will have to tuke the whole Funjaub and the 

beakUe, if he can, which I doubt. Mean while many 

mments will be left naked in India : certainly the 

emor-geDcral has ordered 20,000 fresh troops, but when 

.■■■ and bo fit for the ranks? 
Now to the main point, expense of this war. There in 
cash in the Manny, and very little in the country. The 
a talking of raising a 6 per cent, loan; they 
ot get much even at 8 per cent., because the people who 
can make 12 or more per cent, in another quar- 
to ; some say the government will get money from England. 
, not. If they do, the interest must be 
[ndia and money goes out of the country. To 
tiie Indians they can delay payment a year or more as to 
interest, bnt iu England they can't. If they would scud 
vernor of the Punjauh, you will find 
■ hiefs and rajahs who will be glud to purchase 
their liberty by paying some portion of expence, and many 
luwus that have assisted the insurgents will bs happy to pay 
Mm tri but ions, and thus war will maintain war. It is a mis- 
idiana will not submit to this treatment: they 
and to Ahmed Shah, why uot to the 
But the politicals will bo afraid, and Lord 
Ot think of it. The Rajah of Puttialla could 
ad the government a crore of rupees and other 
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rnjahs in proportion: there is nothing difficult before ac- 
tivity energy and boldness; but pity the mainspring is 
somewhat slack, there is no head. Everything is procur- 
able, but it requires a strong hand to turn the big wheels, 
and the small ones then go quick enough. 

" There is a general report and belief that you must come 
for the Punjaub, and every person in India, even your 
bitter enemies, cannot now help, but cry out for you, as the 
only chief who is able to take the Punjaub and save India. 
The papers say and with justice that your name is sufficient, 
and as good as twenty thousand men. The Sikhs have as 
yet been too much for our politicals, and ever will be so. 
In this day they have let them plan their schemes with great 
dexterity and acuteness, deceiving all those wise heads round 
them. 

" I shall shew you when written what Goolab Sing said 
of his family, about residents, our politicals and Lord Har- 
dinge and Gough : you will be surprized that such clever 
men are in India. He laughs at the whole, and attributes 
the success mainly upon the unity and confidence which the 
English have in one another, and defiance and disunion in 
the natives, and not at all from cleverness. The politicals 
are now doing their best to rise the Musselmons against the 
Seikhs by promises of great remuneration ; and Goolab 
Sing wishes to get some one from Cabool, or even Sirdar 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan of Peshawur to come in the field, 
when the whole Mussulmon soldiers will join his standard, 
and come to the English, but only for large payment, not 
for the love of religion or liberty, which they understand 
very little of the latter and they can exercise the former here 
under the Sikhs." 

Here the native's story ends but a letter from an officer 
not addressed to the general continues the tale of blunders. 

"Camp, Mooltan, 15th Oct.— Your ideas of Mooltan are 
not far out; in fact they were more correct than those 
formed here : so much for politicals. An important paper 
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..ill. J ' Oburwetiont on Raiting the Siege,' I have not 

to get: it might have given n good idea "f tho 
!■■ ti .Mi w.-nr.. 1 in— lumilniggod into, I should say, by political 
ai we will be again unless we can get a general 
who will renlhr net at once, and be our bead. They may 
like, but politicals are not tho only clog to 
>iu over-prudent general is worse. Only 
Eboj Shew Blag, «iili 8000 men and ten guns, being 
nlluwrd to leave Ifooltan and march towards Lahore, and 
Liade to take advantage of the false step to cut 
dim riff, though there was actually paraded for the purpose 
!i sabres with eighteen guns; and as many irre- 
gulars, our allies and as good men as Shere Sing's. A 
LngiiHi' tn-iilil \n II have been spared from camp to watch 
Miinliiij. iT be -idti"d, which was unlikely, he having but 
Mid eight light field pieces. It was three days 
n Sing could get across the river, which he did 
ntUn fifteen miles of us ! And all this time we did nothing 
bflt/n . holding councils and taking the opinions of poli- 
ticals. Now that Sliere Sing bus really gone, it is amusing to 
\i iii> I'very party is to have understood that they 
iijul mulling to say to it: the general says, if it had not been 
; :il- be would have done so and so; the poli- 
rl upon tlie inactivity of the troops. 
" Changes of such importance have place daily, it would 
}.. ilrHiiiilt tn we the turn things are likely to take; but this 
itKtvr of Shere Sing's to join his respectable pnrent, Chultur, 
mill tlu gathering in Hazarah and the margin districts, 
would lead one to imagine the inflammation will come to a 
■ bete in the north, or nearer Lahore, and not nt 
Mooltan. Aod they would seem to think so at Ferozepoor, 
fat nil the troops destined for us hnve been countermanded, 
to ivly mi Bombay: they cannot spare a man! 
much for reducing the army ! Five hundred of Jacob's 
r, were within a few marches of us 
!■ rod back !"— This was part of the force ordered 
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forward by Colonel Shaw, for which he was reprimanded. — 
" It will be December before the troops arrive and be fit to 
work in the trenches. Meanwhile I should not wonder if 
some folly were committed, for the general seems to have got 
the bit at last between his teeth, and now that ho hears of 
troops and generals from Scinde coming up declares he 
must do something ! It is a pity he did not think of that 
early. 

" He talks of bombarding the place with thirteen mortars 
at 2000 yards : to say the least of this it will be a very cruel 
measure, and if the object is to take the place the chances 
are it will not succeed ; we shall have another failure and 
be obliged to break into trenches before our reinforce- 
ments arrive. All the engineers and artillery in camp, with 
exception of the senior officer, are against this project 
Something must however be done. Take the bull by the 
horns and walk into the city, which can be easily escaladed, 
no ditches and the wall only 24 feet high ! What say you ? 
We want Sir C. Napier here to be our head and leader, and 
there is a report that he is coming. I was amused lately by 
one of our doubtful Sikh friends asking if it was true that 
theBurra Saheb from Scinde was coming — the ' Sheitan ka 
Baee.' Upon being answered yes, he muttered Moolraj — 
ke din — bund hy Seik bey ke mulluk yaye — the day of 
Moolraj is closed and the Sikh country is gone." 

Another officer, same date, says " We have a very queer 
general; the only tiling he appears interested about is trying 
some rockets, which however will not go off — made in 1830. 
(Economy ! How I wish Sir Charles were here, it would be 
very different: for myself I think all the politicals have 
been humbugged to a certain degree, especially about 
Mooltan ! " 

A letter from Cheltenham thus enlarges the story of the 
siege. 

" I have heard from Mooltan of a curious circumstance 
connected with Moolraj's spirited attack on the head-quarter 
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hum He had designed lo full on another division, nil 

: i Colonel Maikham 82nd Queen's; but this 

sjon having made a forced march, Moolraj oversliot it 

1 f.ll upon ' tanera] Whku'a column of Europeans in the 

ight. Now it so happened, that Edwardes and Shore Sing 

! shifting ground that night, and by some blundering, 

sainted each other in pulsing. "Wliish 

I their firing, struek bis tents, and made bis men lay 

i fli ii' arms; half on hour after bo was attacked by 

jolraj, who expected, and in ordinary circumstances would 

\.- liiiuid nil asleep. Moolraj appears to be no mean 

louent. They have n ridiculous way in Indian!' sneering 

nii'l undervaluing an enemy: the common cry was oh ! 

ml Bunnial) Moolraj will never come to the scratch, his 

troops will laugh at him. They forget the Bunniah 

. ■! auxiliaries in the Sun, and has lots of cash. 

,\ Gough handle lus 30,000 fighting men, with 

■were, bopping over llio face of the country like 

ista and about as easily controlled ? The general cume 

lit from Ireland: they received him loyally at 

.1 not content with cheering him as on ordinary 

imis, followed him to his carriage and continued cheer- 

g lin-i hi [lie rain. 

U", Napier, December. — All is quiet in Scindo. 

t is said my name in rising, and my sayings about the 1'nn- 

mb are rife. From what I bear of Mr. l'ringle" — bis suc- 

»r in Seinde — " he is acting with great good sense ond 

rying on my system with great care: this is pleasant to 

■i ■ to say they would do well to send ine to 

India: they will Bad now that I was a better prophet by 

{&*, tban they were, when 1 said at Lahore ' You may now 

mqutr the Punjauh without further bloodshed; in « 

it trill cost plenty .' Then this siege ! This 

Lble ontpoet has already coat as many men and officers 

■ [i menu of disasters abound and the 

Bol always Bgbt iiw through. Mischief may be 
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expected, when 30,000 men, having 70 pieces of artillery, find 
ili" thing most dangerous. The poor people here who have 
sons at Mooltan think they are ' oil «<>/<- now in thrir fa- 
trenchmenU' This is the lone of the letters froi 
You will agree with me that the spirit of being safe will not 
help the bloody work which awaits them : it argues a fear 
of the Sikhs. In Whish'a place I should drend it. Mooltan 
would have been cheap at any cost, for the sake of cover from 
the sun and malaria of September, October nod November, 
hut if the reinforcements arrive safe and the season proves 
healthy oil may yet go well. 

"December 10th. — I quite agree with your plans of cam- 
paign for the Punjaub, but think the war will not be con- 
ducted in the bold way you suggest. Why did not Whislt 
send Edwardes' men after Shere Sing? They were three 
to one, and had gained two victories, at least it ia so said, 
and they had Whish's army to foil Lock on. However 
the enemy may possibly blunder as much os oun 
Goolab is too intriguing for the bold plan you propose, 
which would bother Gough. Neither oi then will break 
through habits: one will intrigue and the other move on 
imprudently; it is their nature but if either adopted your 
plan lie would assuredly win ! 

" Goolab lives in Jumnoo, which is sniil to be in a jungle 
so thick as to be iinpi.-notniblc, the secret entrances heing 
strongly barricaded. In Gough's place I would have head- 
quarters aiid magazines at Ratnnuggur, Bonn 
from Lnhore, and holt there until Mooltan was takes, but 
attacking any Sikh force within reach. When Mooltan lulls 
Whish should mount the river with the Bombay troops to 
Rhotas, forty miles north of Ratnnuggur; thus he would 
sweep the doabs, concentrate the operations, and out the 
communications between Jumnoo and the Ilazwree country. 
I would then leave the Bombay force at Rholaa, and with 
the Bengnl corps march upon Jumnoo, which would j 
bubly end the war: if not the Bombay corps should r 
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Bpog Attodt, and the Bengal corps enter Cashmere either 
I" r. if the hot went her had arrived, or by Mu- 
iffernbnd if the snow still covered the passes. Bv this plan 
iolab would not dare to quit Jumnoo, either as friend or 
« ; he would be isolated, nud our people concentrated and 
i com round of the rivers. If Goolab had courage and 
ilily to adopt your plan and was beaten, I would march 
pet upon Jumnoo, not upon Kamnnggur. Such are my 
of tlic plan to follow, tiiking the character of Goolab 
iflla MOftidention; and it comes as near to yours ns possible, 
illing up the details of your general sketch. I believe Cash- 
Dp by snow all winter, except by Muzufferabad, 
there the entrance is difficult, hut it opens soonest. 
*>lab is hated in Cashmere: it was there * he take most 
i-ir i„ skin ./,■ men alive' as a half Scotch, half Sikh 
I told mi' ; adding ' and dey liken it, and tittkt it very 
till they don't like being fleeced as well as flayed! 
" December 15th. — I think with you, the Sikhs will likely 
e their traditional defence ns you term it, nnd Goolab 'a 
that way. My native correspondent exagge- 
i lik" all those people, but at the same time I doubt. 
i. ilu f ariv >if our people know Shore Sing's force, because 
isiem troops, not being paid regularly, swell and collapse 
:lh-iit ipparent reason: a chief takes affront and off be goes 
and men, and before a week is over his followers 
i.-t on bis paying up arrears and he goes back. I have 
l a letter from Whish: ho says he is happy, because nn 
r officer told him I had intended to attack the S.E. 
Iifooltan in 1S40, as he has done, and that this officer 
1 it from McMurdo. He did not. We had no points 
I ft| ootopasa, or plan, for attacking Mooltan; Montagu 
y wrote to his friend that the short face, meaning the 
rtb salient angle, was the point. But what signifies my 
ni'in, who was never there. I wns however right it 
his. for he BOja Major Napier wanted him to attack the 
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" Why did not Wbish follow Runjeet Sings point of at- 
tack ? The old fox did not go to the N.E. for nothing, for 
he took the town ! It is reported in London that Moolraj 
wants to surrender : not true, though ready to negociate on 
his own terms very likely. It is also said he has sent his 
women to the very strong desert fort of Monkiera, which 
has water inside, but none outside nearer than 14 miles. 
If so, he is resolved to fight to the last. Gough has cer- 
tainly a tough job : he will have 200,000 mouths to feed, 
and be enters a country where he will not find supplies; 
where not a rich prince is his enemy but the people ; he will 
hold only the ground he encamps on, and to do that will 
require an enormous quantity of carriage. I am ill-versed 
in the history of our Indian wars ; but it appears to me this 
is the most dangerous we have ever waged, and all owing to 
the system of moderation, approved of at home by acclama- 
tion ! 

" I think with you that Goolab is wrong about our strength 
lying in confidence and union : it lies, as you say, in our 
discipline. If Gough fails with his immense force, the re- 
verse will be a smasher, and he has no reserves that I know 
of; the troops left in India are not hundreds but thousands 
of miles asunder. I have been talking over with Montagu 
the making Scinde a base of operations for defence of India, 
in the event of a defeat in the Punjaub. It is hard to say, 
but I much incline to Scinde : a very large force could not 
follow us into it, and a small one would get thrashed. On 
the other band Calcutta must be defended, because all re- 
sources, including money, are there : yet again in favour of 
Scinde, a victory from that would pull the enemy back if be 
was marching on Calcutta. The question is a difficult one, 
and not unlikely to arise : it must depend on the circum- 
stances that create it. 

"December 18th. — I agree with you on all the military 
points, and have well considered the matter, because in 1846, 
from the way the troops were pushed on by driblets, thinking 
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n defeat might ensue I expected to have, the whole Sikh 
irray on my hands. The fullest consideration then convinced 
it was a question of circumstances at the time, and there- 
over nil the cases lhat mi ghl arise. The re- 
was, that if Hardinge were defeated and the Sikhs pin- 
wed him vigorously in mass, I would posh rapidly on the 
md by Butneer and Hnnsi to Delhi, and there rally every- 
ihing I could on the Jumnn, desiring Sir G. Arthur to reiu- 
If the Sikhs did not profit hy their victory, 
my int-ent was to leave Hardinge to his own work, and liave 
iltarj to keep up the spirit of my troops and our 
tfyt. 

■ j would thus have heen drawn to assail me, or 
1 'linn, and I should have advanced on his dig- 

ploodering hordes, while Hardinge rallied on the 
over of my operations upon the Ghara. My 
:jnes would have heen at Bliawulpoor, and the Nawab 
used hiss iiiieieut possessions of Mooltan to 
thful, This would secure him and his people, 
reviving their hatred of the Sikhs: they would otherwise 
. Supposing our beaten genrals to be vigorous 

■ this plan would have restored the campaign, 
I (ailed before Mooltan nnd retired upon Scinde. 

I could have held my ground, though go- 
lent would not fortify Eurrachee, do what I would, and 
: i gret lhat yet. While Kurraohee is 
Sciode is ours ! 

'-in li being my views then, they would be so now, under 

aces ; but they are not so. Gough now coni- 

ids alone, and so far as he has yet gone, bus shewn much 

sense, except that he ought to have been at Lahore, if 

at Mooltan long ago: yet if lie had been, he has uo 

cr. Lord CI leu borough tolls me, that if Gough was ao- 

march to Mooltan or any other part of the 

,«uh, Sir Frederiok Corrie has power to order anj por- 

of his lordship's force to return to Lahore agum-A. \ft» 
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will ! After that no man can say what will happen : the 
commander in chief should not submit to this. 

" Another difference is, that though Hardinge then run 
ahead with 16,000 men, 30,000 were coming up to his aid. 
Now there are no reserves, and to push on in the Pun- 
jaub, amongst not only the five big rivers but fifty besides, 
is to risk much : should his convoys be cut off who is to 
relieve him ? The march upon Delhi would then be as free 
to Goolab Sing as it was to Nadir Shah, and Goolab is just 
the chap to make it as terrible. A third difference is that we 
have not now 16,000 in the neighbourhood of Mooltan, but 
30,000, and neither Whish, nor Auchmuty, nor Dundas com- 
mands. Suppose these 30,000 should retire upon Scinde ! 
The natives can, it is said, move at all seasons of the year 
in the Punjaub, but they do not like it 

" Now for what you imagine, viz., that I may be called 
upon. I see no chance of this, for before the directors 
would consent the danger must be made plain by some dis- 
aster ; not danger in perspective, and estimated by fore- 
thought, but actual disaster which must happen two months 
before the court can know of it: two more would pass before 
I could reach the scene of action and then all would be over, 
or beyond remedy. How can England help India if Gough 
loses his army ? Suppose she sent ten or twelve regiments 
out with me, I could in such circumstances only go as 
governor-general— no second fiddle can save a country, at 
least I would not try. 

" I have thought this well over, and my view would be to 
insist on having a governor and commander in chief, yourself 
for instance, at Bombay, who would throw the Bombay army 
vigorously into the work from Scinde, if still open ; or if 
Scinde were lost who would protect the presidency of Bom- 
bay. And the first step towards protecting the presidency 
would be to seize the Nizam's country, and put that nonsense 
out of the way : eight millions of people are there placed 
•Motly between the two presidencies, and three great king- 
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dt.ms arc kepi in n disturbed state by n foreign army of 
A nibs, and a prince who hates us. 

" By abolishing the Madras and Bombay governments, 
and establishing bead-quarters hi Jlvdrubtid in tbeDeocan, 

the fl 11 -i ■• inornioiis uxpeuee, and tin) 

nk of the Bengal army would be protected by the 

Bombay army advancing to the Nerbudda, or the Sutlege, 

according to circumstances, while the Madras army could 

take charge of the country to the south of the Nerbudda. 

Thw 1 think, we might do the job; but they would Dot let 

me do it, unless parliament overruled die Court of Directors. 

\- In mm »•_■ should have some trouble, but there are plenty 

■ r\ the sea, and we should pull good ones out. The 

worst would be thus'/ of high rank ; hut there are good men, 

■ Douglas, Pennycuick, Roberts, IUthborue, Golduey, 

tm, 1'oor Brown alas ! is dying : a grand fellow he was for 

work in India. The best men I left in Scinde were Peate, 

r, Goldncy and Rathborne : the two first tire dead, and 

fioldiicy is going nway. 

"' I [(later, Mho is here, told me a curious thing. Shewing 
DM a large sword, which cut off his arm at Bhurtpoor when 
; his men to the assault, he said, that on the rampart 
a giant in complete armour, whirling this sword, met him. 
BanUt bold his sword up in defence, but to use his own 
Is, The giant sent it with a whirr into the air. Hunter 
I oabbard, hut the blow went through it 
1 bis arm, just below the elbow, leaving merely a bit of 
ikin uncut. He fell sitting, and held his severed arm in his 
igbl baud while an officer tied a sash above the wouud to 
orrhage : then a surgeon came up, put the two 
> together and lied them, and they united ! 
" Cratnpton of Dublin says a man brought his right 
l clean elf, 10 him; that he put it on with 
idagi-s, and the man has the use of it though il is stiff! 
He said be saw no reason why a limb might not do 
the Mine, and here it is with Hunter ! However be can.- 
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not use it, and sometimes it flies about involuntarily with 
a circular motion, until he catches it with his hand, which 
is not always easy poor fellow ! His soldiers took a long 
time to kill the giant his armour was so strong, and he laid 
about him like a madman. We also at Meeanee killed a 
giant : he was kardar of Muttaree. I had spoken to him 
the clay before as a friend, but after Meeanee heard that his 
body was lying among those just in front of us. I did not 
see it, but was glad he did not take me in hand, as Hun- 
ter's friend did him. 

" To Scinde as a base there is this great obstacle, that from 
May to September the port is shut against supplies from 
Bombay ; nor can any come easily by land from GuzzeraL 
I always provisioned the stores for five months in spring, 
until after the peace of Lahore. They ought to do that 
now but will not ; and in case of evil befalling Gough, and 
that Whish is forced back, and Scinde should rise, they will 
be short of food. I would write and remind them, were it 
not that to serve men or attempt it, is to be abused for 
an alarmist: this is the certain course your fool always 
takes. 

" December 2Gth. — Your plan and mine must have crossed 
on the road, and are nearly alike : we are pretty near the 
mark I think, but the chaps out there do not seem to have 
got it yet. I have finished my pamphlet on the baggage 
corps. 

"December 29th. — Was there ever anything like the way 
things are going on ? All letters are alike. ' We are all 
confusion.' This is the pith of every letter from Scinde, 
from Lahore, from Ferozepoor, from the bridge over the 
Eavee ; but then one reads in the papers ' that all is going 
on well;' not the Indian journals but those of London, the 
Indian editors have their eyes cleared by danger. I dare 
say the Sikhs will blonder more than we shall and so save 
us ; but that does not make the danger less now, for if they 
do not blunder we are likely to have a great disaster. Old 
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Hauler swears that Whish will get thrashed by Moolraj ; 
ht may be ; but if Moolraj tries his hand with the soldiers 
ik-lil the 'old urul bold' and the ' LUytehittt' 
*ill tench him something, notwithstanding General Fox's 
dry humour." 

When governor of Gibraltar, Fox saw written up on the 
"the old and bold." " Old enough" he said, 
telling hi;, elbow us his wont was, "old enough, but as 
hold I have run away three times with them myself." 
1 1 "oliaj hud butter not try to make it four for the 
e's sake ; if lie does Whish will be the hero of Mooltan, 
d season there seems to have been miraculous, absolutely ! 
now safe ; n blessing and a presage of success 

' 1 am again suffering from a threatened renewal of the 
ufo eating feeling in my nose or rather my palate. I nm 
jet up at night and light a candle, if I re- 
tained in the 'lurk I should go mad; the light relieves 
. <■■-: 1 live in terror lest it should come ou violently. 
■ Brown, being an engineer, would go to Mooltan to 
take a lesson, and came back with an abscess in the liver 
m die m Seinde; ho talked incessantly of Mooltan and the 
lnlt!< . what battle I do not know, but it shews how his 
.iiuulils run on his profession. 
• January 2nd. — Among my reasons for taking Ramnug- 
r hiiliinrl of Wuzzeerabad was, that in advancing from 

["/."I r there is a road avoiding Lahore, which being full 

I 'I our Sepoys rather shaky in fidelity of late, is 
Did yuu know that the Sikhs collected a number 
f beautiful girls, and by their agency seduced our Sepoys ? 
■re there still, and perhaps the treason too. 

pier, — When Boult to pay court to Charles X. 

i, the wits advertized "The Whole Life of Mar- 

: >m his First Ciimpnign to his first going to 

The Indian affairs thicken. 
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" M. Genl. W. Napier. — I have had a long letter from Lady 
Sale : Lord Ellenhorough had another. She laughs at the 
goings on, and says, and she knows, that the Sikhs have 70 
pieces of artillery in the field, and 45,000 trained soldiers. 
We have 56 pieces, and Gough's force is about 30,000 ; 
not more I believe, though called double : you and I know 
the difference between men and returns. The Sikhs are, as 
you expected, falling back on the strong Hazara country, 
and Gough is doing well so far. We shall see if he forms 
magazines at Ramnuggur, or rushes across the Jelum and 
gets entangled. He has no reserves, and Dalhousie, who 
is in the hands of the civilians, hampers him. I find by a 
private letter, that Markham got round the enemy's flank at 
Mooltan under cover of some broken ground, and took him 
unawares : if so it was well done. 

" Miss Napier, Jan. 11th. — I find I cannot bear the cold, 
I get up sick and in pain; all my resolution fails before 
cholic, which is very unheroic in the Hero of Scinde, but 
cannot be helped ; it would put down ten of the best heroes 
the world ever saw, from Don Bellianus of Greece to Tom 
Thumb ! 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, Jan. 12th. — The Times behaves 
well when it suits his book, that is all one can expect. I 
saw the paragraph, saying I approved of Whish raising the 
siege of Mooltan. I wrote a contradiction, but being averse 
to publish threw it into the fire. I had also called attention 
to the Times' assertion that I had received batta, whereas 
the directors had deducted the batta from the prize money. 
I am told that Buist is the correspondent of the Times, and 
gets £500 a-year. I hear also that at Wuzzeerabad one 
hundred Sikh guns were found hidden in wells : if so Har- 
dinge was not so good a tooth-drawer as he thought. Lord 
Ellenhorough seems very discontented with Auchmuty's 
proceedings ; but turn from him to a better general, 
called Cubadar Moll. Edward Campbell tells me thai 
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Cobndar ie the elephant who ought to carry the lunlera for 
iho baggage of the HOth. Tlie men regularly overload Jiiiu ; 
1st-- remains quid until they have done; but then he as 
regularly takes lite overplus off and flings it away, mid they 
dare not pill an ounce on after that hint. Delightful beast ! 
bow t" hends the spirit of my baggage 

corps. 

"Jan. 21sl. — Gough has gone a-head too fast, and he 
seems to have been ill Bitj) ported ; for it is said Thaekwel! 
might h>n crossed where he was ordered. Gough should, I 
think, have gone with Thackwell himself as Alexander the 
Great did wiih his detachment at the same place, and as 
William the Third did at the Boyne. The attack seems to 
have been a piecemeal affair. Had the 8ikbs fallen with all 
their force on Thackwell he would linve been hard run : how- 
ever I am not sure that they havo not done the best thing. 
Did I U.-11 you about the fight of the 1 lth Dragoons? 

" I havo always an idea of what you expect, viz., the 
directors trumping up some accusation againsi me; but 
they can do nothing, because I have done nothing wrong. 
Thai you will say goes tor nothing! But I am covered by 
Lord Kllenborough's and Lord Utirdinges orders: I was 
always ■ Mcond fiddle, not a first. I am not afraid of them : 
]■■! thi-in Jo their worst." 

Ibja notion of a false accusation was provoked by the 

reasod virulence, and shameful conduct of his enemies: 

y sort of crime mid dishonour were daily imputed to him 

j tbc Indian papers, and reiterated in many English papers, 

iiririyiiioiis letters were sent to him, and forged letters 

wrting to come from men of power : amongst them was 

. I lug to be from the editors of the Times, filled 

, gross insult, which, being sent back for verification, 

■ d a villainous forgery. There were also some 

rable fellows in uniform— one especially, calling himself 

Pope, not the honourable collector of Scinde — 

vol. IT. H 
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who made it their business to promulgate slanders, whi 
ing that Sir C. Napier had defrauded his soldiers and ofl 
of their prize money for his own profit ! In fine so i 
cowardly vituperation and baseness was probably i 
before employed to destroy a public man, and the 
sources were not so difficult to discover as those of the '. 
Vengeance however was at hand. 
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WiSwris now raging in tha I'unjaub, and n doubt of final 
i prevailed in England, exciting fear irad anger, 
nl Goiigh'a fortune seemed to waver, and the public eye 
M toned on tlie ill-used conqueror of Scinde. When 
■Haded by the Duke of Wellington, he intimated that to 
•to gwd extraordinary power must be conferred ; hut the 
directors, trembling with rage and humiliation objected to 
iHiy power at all. But the nation demanded a. 
■ '<-■ duke proposed Charles Napier for the corn- 
No! He was not to he thought of! Sir George 
Tea ! he mi gin be accepted, though a hitter 
■Sgbt, Bui George Napier loved his country and his 
. too well to step into the place of the best man: he 
Sir William Gomm was appointed, and actually 
Mauritius, yet on reaching Calcutta found 
ded The directors exulted at his appoint- 
-nl found a consummate general. ' Gomm would 
■' 'ill right We don't want Sir Charles.' The result 
i their expectation. 
W. Napier, Jan. 80th. — I saw the duke this 

j, ' I low do you do ? Very glad to see you. Sorry I 

■ryou up from Cheltenham, thought I could employ 

i : that quarrel with Hogg 1 it has upset every- 

- . 1 gave yon the trouble to come. Well, 1 am 

ml shall keep you in my eye all the 

- r time perhaps.' I don't think I could have 

MH in India my lord Juki'! 'Eh! Why? Ain't you 

onitO well, but I have ion many eni-mies there. 
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Duke, laughing very much. ' Pooh ! pooh ! pooh ! Enemies ! 
don't care for enemies ! Pooh ! pooh ! Well, good-bye, 
very glad to see you.' Then shaking hands he walked with 
me to the door. So we parted." 

That the duke should affect to despise such enemies 
was certainly inconsistent with the acknowledgment, that 
Hogg had just been too strong for himself. No man knew 
better than he how powerful the civil servants in India 
were; how devoted to the directors; and how they had so 
recently banded successfully against Lord Ellenborough ! 

" Feb. 3rd. — The Times says the Indian Mail is barren ! ! ! 
Gough had got a portion of his army 1 6 miles in advance 
of Eamnuggur on the 20th of December; that is to say, 
three weeks after he crossed the Chenaub, the enemy being 
in a powerful position on the right bank of the Jailum ! 
Gough is compelled also to send a force to occupy Wuzeer- 
abad, to guard the passage of the Chenaub, from an enemy 
described by these papers as having run away three weeks 
before I The garrison of Lahore has been reinforced in 
rear of a victorious army, ' under the especial care of Pro- 
vidence.' Gough's camels were caught, but recaptured, ac- 
cidentally, by the 14th Dragoons ! In short to my mind no 
mail could be less barren, or more loaded with bad fruit. 
Having but four months for operations, three weeks are 
spent in moving fifteen miles after a so called victory ; 
and when the sun comes down, with floods of heat, where 
will shelter be found for the troops ? Lady Sale says the 
season has been miraculous as to fineness, and that has 
saved Whish : but miracles will not come every year. 
Gough may hut, yet that will hardly do, I fear : however 
where there is a will there is a way, and by digging holes 
he may create shelter. The Times exults in two days 
heavy rain as being likely to injure Chuttur Sing's army 
and position. May be so, but does the wiseacre suppose it 
will not do ten times as much mischief to us ? 

" I agree with you, I must have power; and have great 
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• if wiili power I could put things right, for news 

papa puffs don't make one a genera] : they are much more 

likely to make ODe a fool ! But assuredly, if I am worth 

... nt all, I am worth trusting with the means neoes- 

PMM, I told Lord Elleuborotigh I would go 

bin, but under no other. I only would go to be 

wful T and under him only could I be so, as second. I 

Bret fiddle, why should I be asked to play 

urid? If the civil gov era or- general is lo be a cypher, 

■ hy should lie be at all over me ? The duke refused to 

■ sto t of flw whole allied staff when Napoleon returned 

Elba, because, as he said, ' he should have all the 

tomibitUg without power.' Hid I tell yon the Sikhs 

"i of our camels on 1st December, by the 

y lord which Thackwell would not try on the 2nd, but 

Mtrieg 29 miles higher up got half his force over, 

ruaining divided during the night? The next day he 

BM attacked by the Bunnoo troops: our guns 

l the Sikhs from their guns, nnd Campbell three times 

jed for leave to advance and take them, and then to 

fcarge. No! The Sikhs returned, and carried off their 

* in our sight !" 

■ tx of the Lahore journey uow fell heavily on 
i" whs in mortal progress! 

Napier, Feb. 18th. — I got better yesterday as the 

day advanced, at night was perfectly well, nnd slept well, 

i going to bed every nerve trembled with dread. 

a Bright* a prescriptions are admirable forme, and 

my Baking them in time saved me from a severe bilious 

attack, which was acting violently on the nerves injured by 

:nl in the face, and it flew to my brain. Damn 

; talk of it. Olarko makes me keep out of doors, 

hut of 6oM, all day. It is strange to fee] so well after these 

fits of madtun*, but 1 do not think to go permanently mad; 

in be so, my head could not be so clear aw it is 

between ' 
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" 14th. — I was almost mad when writing to you yester- 
day, since which I am much better, indeed well, if no re- 
lapse occurs. About an hour after posting my letter I 
calmed down until night when I trembled, going to bed, 
but was at last persuaded and slept well, getting up with 
only a momentary threatening. 

" 1 6th. — To-morrow is the anniversary of Meeanee, and 
Eed Rover and I will have a chat, and Flibertygibbet also ; 
though Flib was on that day in reserve, in case Red Rover 
and Jack Sheppard should be killed. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, Feb. 18th. — My illness was a 
complicated one. Clarke saw it better than Bright perhaps, 
and I better than either, by as much as I took the same 
view before speaking to any of them. In addition to the 
access of bile, cold fell on the inflamed nerves of my nose 
and palate. These injured nerves carry inflammation up to 
the brain, and it is not to be borne. £. and A. tell me 

thev have had the same. I cannot tell what others may 

♦ « 

suffer, but thev have not had the causes that affect me to 
affect them ; they have not had the nerves torn by a jagged, 
ball passing through, breaking nose-bones, and jaw-bones, 
and lacerating nerves, muscles, and mucous membranes: 
they can hardly therefore have suffered as I do. If they 
have their fortitude is beyond mine, for I cannot bear even 
the thought : it makes every nerve in my body tremble even 
now from writing on the subject. It is a temporary mad- 
ness, and recently made me think death alone could relieve 
me from the distraction of brain. I am fit only for the 
grave : cold deprives me of reason ! Yet my head is clear 
and it certainlv is not overwork of brain. 

•• It is said Lord Seaton is going out to India. I 
fenr we shall have bloody news from Mooltan. The 
1 0th, 82nd, 60th and Bombay Fusiliers there are all 
Europeans and excellent, they will go through any breach 
that mortal man can force ; but it is said Whish means 
to escalade without a breach : these things depend on 
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\ but a brave defence will be made if any 
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The battle of Chillianwallah was now made known, with 

many wild stories, and at once arose from all England, an 

uii'jry shout of impatience for the appointment of tbe man 

bom all in power had combined to thrust down. Charles 

■pier was not the ministers' general, nor tbe directors; but 
was the nation's man, and faction was suddenly crushed 
for tbe moment. That shout was natural, and becoming a 
great people accustomed to victory, and sure that their troops 
were never at fault ; it was right also, if tbe acting general 
was thought to have failed, that one of eminence should be 
substituted. But it was wrong and unbecoming to accom- 
pany that cry for Sir Charles Napier with a maniac one 
•gainst Lord Gougli, who would have been stoned to death 
in the streets if be had then appeared. And the foremast 
instigators would probably have been tbe ministers ! 

Lord Gough was a noble soldier of fifty years' service, 
nnd hud always been victorious, whether obeying or com- 
no man heard, because no man dared to say, that 
p.rxunil comfort, or idleness, or fear, had induced him to 
shrink from danger, or responsibility, or labour. What then 
was his crime ? He bad fought a drawn battle, the enemy 
n a ml i rushed ! For that only Lord Gough's destruction 
was called for! lias any cry been raised against the men 
who neglected Kara, until its gallant defenders, after making 
their country's glory blaze amidst desolation, famine and 
Utile, sunk into captivity ! Such is the difference between 
tlif iiv.innim of military men and civilians in England. Tbe 
I>uke si Wellington said, that he could in a good cause con- 
tend successfully with any public body, except the directors of 
dia Company: with them be could not. Charles 

pirr was in that more powerful. Tbe naliou compelled 

now to bow : aye ! to cringe before tbe mau they bud 

i-trd. They were compelled to sweep tbe dust 

tore him with their adverse ' decision.*,' that ho might 
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walk cleanly to tlieir public banquet— tnosl banal 

to the first [udiem general appointed bj the English nation; 

for such Qharlea Napier mm ma. What power bad i Babied 

him tboa to stride on their prostrate nw In 

pride and malice? Ministers, directors, and ll; 

newspapers, had been all united against fahn: what apbwld 

him? The force of real virtue and courage, an 

his true oharaater was known to the people of England, a 

instinctively they torlwd to liiua in tlie boar of dangt 

was u glorious triumph 1 

But his mind whs not one to he overborne i 
ii peoples incense, and the progress of his appoiatawol 
commnnd will he best described by extract from I 
mooB work, entitled "Indian Misgoverttment" Han bow 
ever, be it observed, that tlie Duke of Wellington 
failed to make him accept the situation, until i 
suited the writer of this biography, lowborn bo Stated all the 
objections, the opposition and difficulties, be too ttol] ibm 
snw would attend him, independent oftb* ohancee of war and 
the disasters that he might have to repair. He declared Ins 
aversion to undertake the charge, but ; : 
filially determined him was:— that India was iu danger, and 
the people of England thought lie could ward it off i if bjB 
did not go, and disuster befell, it would be MMTj 
refusal to act, and imputed to personal ' 
would the pubHo understand, that b sense of iiiubilii 
effect good against the hostility of men iu power i 
cause of that refusal. 

Extract from " Indian Misgovern/unit." — " ^ 
Duke of Wellington first 10M me of my appointment, 1 
jeoted that my many enemies m India would mar nil oaafbj* 
I i Igbedj pressed the mutter home, anil conoloauld 
thus, ' Jf gov don't go I must! Still reluctant, 
notion of the justice of my own view, I asked i 
Bonn tor reflection, Ll was eoooeded, and finatlj a ■- 
at lite public will prevailed 
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arranged when proof on proof arose, that with exception of 
Her Majesty, the duke, the people of England, and the 
armies of India, I was to expect from all other quarters, 
that secret hase hostility so proverbially difficult for honour- 
able men to repel. 

"Among the indications leading to this conclusion was 
the following. Lord John Russell, at an interview, gave me 
to understand that doubts had arisen as to appointing me 
one of the Supreme Council, as all my predecessors had been : 
he intimated that the directors were seeking for a precedent, 
and would probably find one for denying it to me. Lord 
John was explicitly and peremptorily told on the instant, 
that I also would seek, and if unable to find would make a 
precedent, for to India I would not go unless as one of the 
council. Six years I had served in the East with success, 
as a military commander and as a civil governor; I had re- 
ceived the approbation of my sovereign and the thanks of 
parliament, for victories which the public voice had ap- 
plauded : I had been again called to command in the same 
country by the sovereign and the public, and the expecta- 
tion of my submitting to such an insult from the directors 
was preposterous. That a degraded command should have 
been so offered, or even discussed, shewed that my measure 
of the directors' temper was more exact than that taken by 
them of mine, when they thought I should go shorn of 
honours which others had received." 

This was the last open indication of wretched enmity from 
Leadenhall Street ; the usual ostentatious banquet was of- 
fered and accepted as a termination to hostilities : sincere 
it was on Charles Napier's side where duty was concerned, 
according to his custom ; hollow and false on the other 
aide, also according to custom. Well did he know how 
fidse, and well also did he couch his discourse for the occa- 
sion. I go to India, he said, at the command of Her Ma- 
jesty, by the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and I believe I go also with the approbation of my country- 

H 8 
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men. Then, in allusion to the past, he quoted, with an em- 
phasis not unnoticed hy his hearers, the proverh, that ' least 
staid teas soonest mended, 9 thus rebuking the adulation of 
the hour. 

The Duke of Wellington being present, spoke thus. " I 
have frequently enjoyed your hospitality on occasions of 
festivals, which you have given on the appointment of gover- 
nors* general, governors, and commanders in chief, but I have 
never attended with so much satisfaction as on the present oc- 
casion. The officer whom vou have now selected to command 

m 

your armies in the East Indies has been distinguished al- 
ready in that country by public services. He has conducted 
most important and difficult operations under most trying 
circumstances with the utmost ability ; he has with uniform 
success fought general actions extraordinarily well contested 
by the enemy; he has shewn that he deserved the confidence 
of the government he served, and the troops he commanded." 

These were words to burn into the hearts of all those 
directors who had hearts ; and some there were who felt the 
services and condemned the treatment of them by the general 
body. Few of the ministers attended, their chief, Lord John 
Russell, had "company at his house" and could not come. 
Sir George Grey spoke for his colleagues in eulogistic terms, 
as sincere no doubt as his cousin Lord Grey's would have 
been, if his rancorous nature would have permitted him to 
be present: — but to the saints all things are permitted, even 
the smoothness of hypocrisy. 

Now came the tumultuous curiosity of London fashion, 
and the wonderful aspirations of persons seeking for advan- 
tages, however unmeet the occasion. Ladies of rank, who 
had never before imagined that they even knew of Charles 
Napier s existence, dashed up in endless succession to his 
door, interrupting his preparations— regardless of all but 
their own fantastic curiosity. And from all sides came letters 
claiming his special patronage for young men, of whom he 
had never heard before. From one, it was momentous that 
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her nephew John should be his aide-de-camp ; from another, 
the military hearing and look of James rendered him pecu- 
liarly suitable for the staff of a commander in chief; a third 
bad a soo, so clever at breaking horses that his services must 
be invaluable. A fourth wished her son to be on his staff, 
but desired to have him guaranteed from all casualties! But 
die most amusing was the offer of a stranger to become his 
secretary, on the specific ground that Sir C. Napier must be 
too illiterate to write his own dispatches. Certainly there are 
in England many absurd people. To these humorous dis- 
plays he however added one of his own. Receiving a sudden 
command from royalty to dine at Osborne, with only a few 
boors' notice, he was going down in a drab waistcoat, not of 
the newest, but was stopped by a remonstrance on the neces- 
sity of court dress. He had no other waistcoat, but suddenly 
recollecting that his valet, a foreigner, was a dandy, he ex- 
claimed, Oh ! I dare say Nicholas has a fine waistcoat : I'll 
borrow it — and so he did. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, March 22nd. — I will not go down 
to yon, the parting gives me pain, and I have so little time ; 
and even that little is broken by the forcible intrusion of 
strangers. Would that I were fairly off, out of this tur- 
moil: there is no pleasure in seeing those I love in this 
way, and there is no good to the public service. The 
news from India puzzles me : Gough's fortifying himself 
shews weakness. I doubt Whish getting up to him so 
quickly as is expected, and several things indicate diffi- 
culty in procuring carriage; heavy guards also ore required 
for convoys. These things lead me to your opinion that a 
battle will not take place immediately ; but it will when 
Whish joins Gough : if not, the demoralization of the army 
most be great, and my task more difficult, for it is harder 
to rally than to lead. You are among the few who know of 
bow little value popularity is when trials are at hand, unless 
powerfully supported by realities ; unless I can do something 
which will shew the troops that their expectations are not 
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unfounded I shall as. certainly lose my niortil positioi 
is certain that I uow posses it, ami that if msintaioe 
my strongest point. My first object therefore "ill 1 

... 

discipline, and the massing of such a force, and such abun- 
dance of carriage as will enable me to strike with * 
and my first blow will probably be at Goolab Sing. 

Spent more difficulty with my friends thou » 
foes about Goolab. The en here is ' Ob ! be bi 
orert act, wc cannot quarrel with him.' 

passes my lips. On the contrary ] told Lord John he was 
quite right. 'You cannot my lord do anything against a 
faithful ally!' and so left the subject. Bui when 1 yet 
tWre, and am ready, a test shall be applied to Goolab, viz. 
he shall carry on the most active operations against his 
friends, in our rapport, so as to commit himself put re- 
demption, and put Iris person in tny power by living tit 
head-quarters. Neither of these will be do, end than En 
shall be brought to the issue of battle. I cannot shape this 
idea in delai! Lill I see Lord Dalhotisie. and I bate ■ Soonl 
that be will fail me ; the tone here will be the tone then I 
fear. Hero it is not wise to combat it ; there it must be put 
down, unless we are to let the ruffian Goolab fall on us. No 
ovarl aflal Why his "hole system is an overt act; our 
armies liave been twice thrashed, mid his has not fired a 
shut ! The sin of omission here is as great us An) of 
eonuBBnioB. His oi ing, and the wise ones 

ban do not see them, and will not. I have told tny views 
on this subject to no one but you : it ahull onl j 
acta. If fears of the press influence iK 
and in India, to tie me up I will resign ; Goolol 
be trifled with. This outline will give yon a key to * 
may happen ; for it is more than probable I may n 
it tth to write much, fsabng certain of having e 
Outrams about me in disguise. 

"Your CvlKjUrst of Scinde Lii 
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'i-liiiii I ootlU not have held my own, and Outraiu would 

L,raud fallow with the newspapers, not I. To 

: t much value their praise, but may us well die 

«ilh mi honest character us with an infamous one, which 

kul for your exposition of the truth would have been the 

1 vie /r-iiri'' as it was called ! Christ was violent 

•tan He scourged the rosculs out of the temple ! I want 

to mt much more about India to you, it helps to shadow 

nn itenra, but ii is impossible ; I cannot get an hour's 

yiwt, and the thread of thought is broken every moment, 

" U in 1. 84th, — I think you are right about the duke : he 

M civil to me that nothing is wrong there. He gave 

■' la ttai Mine magnificent letters from himself to Lord 

Il'ilimiMr, with nil his views of the campaign : they are 

}"*! Mr "" n ! This is satisfactory. May we meet again." 

;ig he left England ; and so leaving it displayed 

8s nuiili jji ntjmus, unselfish, courageous devotion as could 

**H be. He was sixty-seven years of ago, suffering most 

I'Miifiilly from old wounds, labouring under a mortal internal 

in- I'luldren were provided for, he was rich from 

' ,ls prize money, and all his life had sighed for agricultural 

mil*, ami within his reach and deemed by him the only 

surable state of existence. Glory he had gained and 

nLh.it. il : war and slaughter he abhorred. He had been 

'•' "t..l basely, and was still being so treated by the very 

,ae *» be was now called upon to serve again ; and he knew 

them again was to excite their utmost malig- 

Boknew their power, knew that be should ho exposed 

machinations, and to the inveterate scurrility 

t-heir press organs. He saw before bim a terrible war to 

rs : or, what was more difficult for him, the task 

military luxury and abuses in an army of four 

and thousand men : abuses absolutely incorporated with 

military Bystetii, and intimately mixed with and supported 

civil system. For this he was to quit a wifo 

was deeply attached ; to quit the calmness and 
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consolations to which a long laborious life, amidst turbulent 
scenes and dangers, had given inexpressible charms in his 
imagination — and at the very moment that life was com- 
mencing ! 

Did ambition urge him ? his whole life, as shewn in this 
work, contradicts the thought. Despising power, except for 
the enforcement of good ; contemptuous of money, of which 
he had more than enough ; he went forth simply because his 
country called on him. The duke had said, Either you or 
I must go, the people desired that it should be Charles 
Napier, and so he went, but not in hope. He foresaw, and 
the event showed how clearly, that he was sacrificing com- 
fort in age, and even life itself, in a vain attempt to serve 
the public ; that he was to be again repaid with ingratitude 
and injustice, and both went beyond even his anticipations — 
yet he went. 

The print shops and the press, serious and comic, teemed 
during this period with caricatures and sarcastic squibs : of 
the first, the most biting represented four directors trotting 
towards the India House, as bearers of a palanquin in which 
the aged object of their hatred reclined, smiling disdainfully. 
Of the second, perhaps the best historical, certainly the most 
amusing account of the matter and the man, was the fol- 
lowing. 



€( 



Story of Koompanee Jehan. 



" Some time after the death of Aurungzebo, a mighty 
prince held domination over India, from the seven mouths 
of the Ganges to the five tails of the Indus, who was re- 
nowned above most other monarchs for his strength, riches, 
and wisdom. His name was Koompanee Jehan. Although 
this monarch had innumerable magnificent palaces at Delhi 
and Agra, at Benares, Boggleywollah, and Ahmednuggar, 
his common residence was in the beautiful island of Ingleez, 
in the midst of the capital of which, the famous city of Lun- 
doon, Koompanee Jehan had a superb castle. It was called 
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the Hall of Lead, and stood at the foot of the Mountain of 
Corn, close by the verdure-covered hanks of the silvery Ta- 
nieez, where the cypresses wave, and zendewans, or night- 
ingales, love to sing. In this palace lie sate and gave his 
orders to govern the multitudinous tribes which paid him 
tribute from the Cashmeriun hills to the plains watered by 
tie Trrawaddy. 

"The great Koompanee Jehan governed his dominions 
*ith the help of a council of 24 vizeers, who assembled daily 
in the Hall of Lead, and who were selected from among the 
Most wealthy, wise, brave, and eminent of the merchants 
bribes and warriors in the service of his vast empire. It 
roust have been a grand sight to behold the 24 sages assem- 
bled in durbar, smoking their kaleoons round the monarch's 
Magnificent throne. 

"It was only by degrees, and by the exercise of great 
conoing and prodigious valour, that the illustrious Koom- 
panee Jehan bad acquired the vast territory over which he 
ruled. By picking endless quarrels, in which he somehow 
always seemed to be in the right, and innumerable battles in 
which his bravery ever had the uppermost, he added king- 
dom after kingdom to his possessions. Thus the rajahs, 
princes, and emperors of India fell before the sword of his 
servants; and it is known that Boonapoort, Tippoo Sahib, 
the Mysore Sultan, and Iskender Shall, who conquered Poms 
Singh on the banks of the Indus, were severally overcome 
by the lieutenants of the victorious warrior who dwelt in the 
Hall of I^ead. One of his chieftains, the great Elleen- 
Burroo, a stronger man than Antar himself, carried off the 
gates of Somnauth on his back, and brought them to the 
foot of the throne of the palace on the Mountain of Corn, by 
the bauks of the Tameez. 

" This mighty monarch, who had guns enough to blow 
this world into Jehanum, and who counted his warriors bv 
lakhs, was, like many other valiant sovereigns, the slave of 
a woman ; and historians assert that ho gave up the chief 
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government of his country to the empress his mot! 
queen of the Ingleez, of whom he was so fond that h 
deny her nothing. He appointed the captains and c 
of his regiments, but the empress nominated all th 
generals ; and the chiefs of Koompanee Jehan, who l 
ried his flag in a hundred battles, and notched thei 
ters across the head-pieces of thousands of his foes, w 
a little angry to see strangers put over them* who can 
Lundoon smelling of musk and rose water, and who 
lion s share of the honours, while they took no more ( 
indeed can?) than the lion's share of the fighting. 
in a famous action in Kabool, a certain captain of a 
blew open the gates of the city, but it was the general 
Bahawder, who was made a bashaw of three tails for t 
which the other had done ; and for a series of trem 
actions on the Sutlege River, Harding Shah, Smith 
and Goof Bahawder were loaded with honours, and ha 
mouths well nigh choked with barleysugar ; whereas 
Koompanee's own warriors, Littler Singh, a better 
than any of those other three, was passed over with s< 
a kind word. 

" In consequence of this system — for the empress-i 
would often cause her son to select generals who 1 
more brains than a wezz or goose — disasters freq 
befel Koompanee Jehan's armies, and that prince had 
a bekhelool or hard nut to crack. One army was ^ 
and utterly destroyed, because the queen-mother ch 
give the command of it to an officer out of whom ag 
illness had squeezed all the valour; and another w 
though as brave as Roostum, yet was 100 years old, ai 
been much better at home handling a pipe than a swo 
which his old hands were now quite unfit. Lion as h 
Goof Bahawder did not remember that the enemy with 
he had to do were derans or foxes, and that a pack of 
is more dangerous than a lion in a pit. Finding the < 
one day posted in a jungle, this Goof Bahawder sei 
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hope in upon ihom helter-skelter; but some fled, many 
H i'.'of Bahawder had a dismal account of the 
q lor, and when he claimed a victory people only 
■ his ancient beard. 

ii"Y would have laughed, but the people of 

I Diiilnuri '.vi i.' hi loo great n rage lo be merry. Everywhere, 

IB r-it-r y house, fVmii tin- higlinsl to the lowest, from the 

: a and lords prancing about in the Meidan to tbe 

in the streets, nil men cried out; and tbe 

■ i soldiers said, 'Why is this old mnn to ho left to 

diw t ' r.-- lives of warriors, nnd bring our country to 

i ? It' the queen -mother will appoint chiefs for the 

Armies of India over the heads of those who are as brave 

Mid more experienced, let her give us men that are lit to 

IS- Who is Goof, and who is Etphinstoon, and who 

;.. lo whom you give all the honours? And what ure 

llicy lo compare to Thackwell and Littler, to Nott and 

K litiu ? ' 

" Nov, tliere was, when the news came to the city of Lun- 

doon that Gocf Btthawder had been beaten upon the banks 

of tbe Chi naub, B warrior who, though rather old and as 

Mirage as a bear whose head is sore, was allowed by all 

mankind to bo such a Boostum as had never been known 

■mce tb-' days of Wellingtoou. His name was Napeer Singh. 

Hr with MOO men had destroyed 30,000 of tbe enemy; he 

despised luxury; he had a beak like an eagltr, and a beard 

tike a Cashmere goat, When he went into a campaign he 

took with him but a piece of soap and a pair of towels; be 

il ;i hunch of bread and a cup of water. ' A warrior,' 

diould not care for wine or luxury, for fine 

turban-s Hi' i 1 1 1 1 > i ■ ij«l i i'. il sin il wars ; his tulwar should he 

i, nnd never mind whether his papooshes are shiny.* 

■ Sin^'h was a Hon indeed ; and his mother was a 

thrr of lions. 

" But this lion, though the bravest of animals, was the 
t quarrelsome that over lushed his tail and roared in a 
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not have Napeer Singh, nor eat the pie of humility any 
more/ 

"The people still roared out ' Nobody can help us but 
Napeer Singh.' 

" Now, Napeer Singh was as sulky as the 24 vizeers. ' I 
go/ said he, ' to serve a monarch who has been grossly un- 
grateful, and whose nose I have tweaked in durbar ? Never, 
never!* 

"But an old General, nearly 100 years old, very old, 
brave, and wise, the Great Wellingtoon, came to Napeer 
Singh and said, ' Oh ! Khan, in these times of danger men 
must forget their quarrels and serve their country. If you 
^iU not go to the Indus, I will go — one of us must' They 
*ere two lions, two Roostums, two hooked-beaked eagles of 
*at; they rushed into each other's arms, and touched each 
other's beaks. ' Oh ! Father/ Napeer Singh said, ' I will 
8°;' and he went forth and he bought a piece of soap, and 
he got two towels; and he took down from the wall his 
bright and invincible tulwar. 

" Meanwhile the 24 vizeers and King Koompanee Jehan 
had been taking counsel in the Hall of Lead. Many of the 
•ngry ones said, 'No, we will not appoint him our General/ 
Some of the wise vizeers said, ' Yes, we will appoint him ; 
for without him we shall not have a kingdom at all/ At 
last the King himself, who was bajil, that is very fat, rose 
up from his throne and said — 

" ' O my Agas, Omrahs, Scribes, and men of war. There 
ire many things which a man has to put into his imameh or 
pipe, which are hard to smoke, and have an unsavoury per- 
fume: I have been smoking a chillum of this sort. A kick 
is not a pleasant thing to swallow, neither is a dose of senna. 
Adversity sometimes prescribes one, as the doctor orders the 
other. We have had all our beards pulled, we have been 
kicked round the room, we have been tumbled helter-skelter 
by this Roostum. Bekhesm ! Bismillah ! my sides ache 
still with the violence of his papooshes. But what of this ? 
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If I am drowning, shall I refuse to live because a man pulls 
me out of the water by the nose ? If I want to fly, shall I 
refuse a horse because he kicks a little ? I will mount him 
in the name of Fate, and ride for my life. We know how 
strong this Samsoon is ; let him go in Heavens name, and 
fight the enemy for us. Let him go. Make out his papers; 
give him a khelat, and a feast of honour ! ' And the wise 
and beneficent monarch sate down and puffed away at his 
kaleoon, as the 24 vizeers, bowing their heads, cried, ' Be it 
as the King says.' 

" When the Ingleez heard of this Elomzshedeh or good 
news, they all rejoiced exceedingly; and the Queen of the 
Ingleez clapped her hands for joy. 

" And as for Napeer Singh, he took his two towels and 
his piece of soap, and his scimetar, and he went away to the 
ship which was to carry him to the sea." 

He left England the night of the 24th, the anniversary 
of his victory at Dubba, reached Calcutta the 6th of May, 
assumed the chief command forty-three days after quitting 
London —and found no war! 

" April 25th, off Ceylon. — You will have heard that the 
war is over in India, and Lord Gough has come off with 
flying colours. Both these things rejoice me much. 1°. 
I shall have no more to do with war and its miseries, which 
are, and ever were, hateful to me, whatever that false mouth- 
ing fellow Lord Grey may say to the contrary. 2°. It was 
hard that a brave old veteran like Gough, whose whole life 
has been devoted to his duty, should be dismissed from his 
command, and close his long career under undeserved abuse, 
because the directors kept him in a post which was become 
too difficult. Both these subjects of pain to me are now 
over. I hear the Punjaub is not to be annexed, but 
to be governed by a commission, of the Lawrence family 
chiefly." 

On arriving at Calcutta he found an honourable testi- 
mony to his ability from Mr. Pringle, the civil servant who 
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ft him in the government of Seinde : — the fob 
wing is an extract. 

" Bcinde, Miiv. — I hope you will not consider it an in- 
sicm if I inke this occasion to offer you my cordial con- 
■amlatioiis on yonr present high appointment; and to 
jre you of the satisfaction it has given me, in common 
j all who have had opportunities of knowing the value of 
r services, to learn llmt, thev are again made available in 
of so much iufluence for the interests of this 
tutry. On your fitness for the military command there is 
: one opinion; hut I speak as one who hud more than 
•dinnry means of forming a judgment when I say, that 
II be found not less valuable in the civil govern- 
ing if your colleagues be wise enough to avail themselves 
f it . and I can wish nothing better for the interests of our 
wly-aequircd provinces in the Punjauh, than that they 
i»y have the benefit of the same strong and just govern- 
mt which was so successfully applied to the introduction 
T "rder here. With every wish for an equally successful 
s lo the brilliant career now opening upon you, believe 
■ i[ with much esteem, &c. 

"N. K. Pbingle." 

11 M. Seal. W. Napier, Calcutta, May 22nd. — In an hour 

I start, but have a moment for a few lines. I know nothing 

till 1 get Lo Simla, and can speak with Lord Dalhousie; but 

the talk here is that Lawrence is opposed lo the annexation 

gff tlif l'tinjaub; if so, it is hard to see why Dalhousie 

kntitots him and his four brothers to carry on a policy 

.. approve of: but I am obliged lo doubt every- 

mg said here. Shere Sing's plan to pound Whish in 

lough's roar was admirable in design, but not well executed. 

v action would have been, not to have crossed the lord, 

1 1 with a few people, and have stormed the tele 

e pool and got hold of the bridge on the Chenaub : Gough 

iiave been cut off, if the stroke was successful ; 

if it foiled Goojerat was still in Shere Sing's rear. His next 
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error was his position at Goojerat, which is a strong village 
and should have been in his centre and entrenched ; if he 
had placed it in his centre the battle would have been diffi- 
cult to win; but it is not fair to criticise either general till 
one hears the story complete. The engineer who built the 
tete do pont tells ine the Sikhs could not storm it, that the 
works were too strong ; but only half a battalion was in it, 
and a whole army would have assailed! Governing the 
Punjaub by a council of politicals is curious, and it is 
scarcely to be believed that Dalhousie really means this. I 
have a few steps to take which will do the army good, and 
then my hope is to return to you all. It is a fearfully hot 
journey up the country that we have before us, but I dare 
say we shall get over it well. 

" The same. Simla, June 22nd. — I do not know Lord 
Dalhousie yet, and can say nothing about his abilities; but 
he has hitherto given me full support and satisfaction: I 
shall require it, for my work is immense and very difficult 
Whether I am equal to it I do not know, but am certain 
soon to be the most unpopular commander in chief that has 
yet filled the office. All is loose, and to pull up unpleasant, 
but must be done. The new Sikh regiments were formed 
before I came, in consequence of pledges given by Edwardes, 
Lawrence, Hardinge's treaty, Abbot, &c, in the hour of 
peril. Instead of tying up the fagot of sticks the political 
system seems to untie the bundle. The situation of the 
troops alarms me ; they are everywhere deficient in cover, 
and of course crowded. At Peshawur, at Rawuli Pindee, at 
Lahore, in the Julunder : everywhere. When autumn comes, 
unless we are saved by a miracle, like Whish at Moolton, 
God help us, for I have not Aladdin's lamp. We are help- 
less at this season, the troops cannot march a mile, and 
there is no altering this state of things ; which I shall of 
course be accused of producing, and of murdering all who 
will die from August to Christmas. If we could get into 
camps of 15,000 or 20,000 men each, it would be different, 
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but the human body cannot staud tents u week, there must 

"1 believe some of Lord. Gough's friends blame me for 
turfing to tell him of my arrival, and letting him put 
his own order, resigning. Lord Dalhoueie thinks I was 
t, and the Supreme Council thought so too. My orders, 
t'li'-il by i he duke are to assume the command, 'without 
«s of time.' Such ' are the commands of Her Majesty.' 
Well, die duke wrote to Gough, that be was to lay down his 
ciimnintid ' at bis convenience.' Littler told me this, and he 
M it from Gough. Now before I could have beard from 
e weeks would have elapsed, and I hud been re- 
fused in London six days' leave for my convenience, having 
the 1st of April. Had anything bad happened 
during those three weeks I should assuredly have been 
wiled to account for not obeying Her Majesty's orders, to 
lab command without any loss of time. Suppose Gough did 
not choose to resigu until ho was going home, which I knew 
fie did not mean to do until October; I must then have de- 
rimd WU* 'io him and taken command forcibly. I could not 
* sworn in a member of council until publicly known as 
inander in chief; neither I nor any of my stuff would 
■ rwelted pay. and therefore the civility of waitiug would 
■ i!I20l), and my staff in proportion, we living 
1 1 great expenco : the few days I was in Calcutta 
1 0, For this I would not have cared much, had 
i tight to have waited, but that was in disobedience of 



lough had been roughly and unjustly handled, 
1 for Might I knew might have been furious and refused 
; for he tells me himself the duke's letter author- 
.1 btn to keep his command at his convenience '. In that 
I Aould have returned to England ut once: 1 wish it 
Hobbouse told me I should tiud the army 
[ been without a commander in chief for a furtiiight 
fore my arrival ! hut I found Gough authorized to bold on 
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till winter! I made up toy mind at once, and assumed 
command, as every previous commander in chief had done. 
You will think I was right, and Gough told me I was so; 
but one of his friends told me, he — the friend, thought it 
was not right. I like that noble old fellow Gough more 
than ever. I told him my wish was that he would order me 
home ; it would be a kindness, and so saying I told him the 
truth. More than that, I am sure the people of England 
would be as delighted at it, as they were at my being sent to 
supersede Gough ; for that is the word, not succeed, despite 
of Lord John's assertion : — witness Gomm's arrival at Cal- 
cutta ! Successors are not ordered out in duplicate from the 
most distant corners of the earth. 

" Thanks for your account of Napoleon's pontoons. I 
too would rather be governor of the Punjaub than com- 
mander in chief, as you say you would ; had I been so my 
arrangements would have been quite different from what 
they are. We shall see how the commission works; perhaps 
it may do, but my opinion is against it, and I shall confine 
myself strictly to my military duties, offering no opinions 
upon other matters. Had I been here for Lord Dalhousie 
to put at the head of the Punjaub I believe he eould not 
have done it : my suspicion is that he was ordered to put 
Lawrence there. Write to you often now I cannot; my 
work is all details, and keeps me fifteen hours a day at my 
desk. I like Lord Dalhousie so far as I know him, he is 
very kind to me ; that is, he supports me, for as to private 
kindness I don't care a pinch of snuff, and would rather 
be without it, as interrupting business ; which is the only 
thing that gives me pleasure. It is cold here, fires in July 
in India ! The great height is oppressive to the chest : we 
are 7000 feet above the sea. 

" The same, July 24th. — Forty years nearly have passed 
since we fought on the Coa, and here we are still alive ! 
You suffering from ill health, I away from all of you, and 
not liking my position or my work. Lord Dalhousie is 
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frank, und my hope is that we shall work well together : 
iu'.liii demands this, und especially the I'uiijaub. 

■ uiiliiiiiy position of the troops is not bad, but I could 
« more a man in this hot weather. When they cau be 

■I I shall perhaps make some alterations. You will see 
l ;■ Her I wrote to the governor-general : if lie 

« my advice, good ; if not it will make me more anxious 
I iiniseitis necessary advice, and if not thought 

d there roiisi he another commander in chief. I hove 

■ :im '■ of these kiud of letters : — not theoreti- 
•I, bat resulting; from experience, and my belief is thai they 

Lure been useful. 

! do mi! like the stale of things at all, hut cannot enter 

'> ilii' (abject, because letters are not safe, and I have not 

■ rat object is to make the army know that, good 

i:i'l. 1 bid commander myself, and am not commanded 

■JOY staff: the excellent and noble-minded Gough, much 

red, and William I assure you deservedly so, 

1 lintii sheer good-nature let the reins slip out of his 

I do really love Lord Gough, hut must say 

jaluro went too far. My second object is to give 

■ 10 the officers, and already three or four have 
nhreken for vile conduct, I go thoroughly into courts- 
:, :-il, and endeavour by my remarks on sentences to 

general notiou ; which is to think that the 

•tea of i very culprit — that is officers, not soldiers, is to 

over, as he is a ' good fellow' a 'poor fellow' 

d so forth. Thus every hud fellow that the articles of 

curt-martial in cashier, has a recommendation 

■ i M > btB sentence : and half the courts acquit u black- 
! if they eon! But the army is full of tine fellows, 

d I am sure of support against this maudlin mercy, which 

,- 1 have rejected. 
"M; third gn::ii uhjeot is to restore discipline in various 
; I am however too far away from the troops; and to 
"-nth the governor-general is loo important for me logo 
v 



but not with u 4 board of administration ! ' as it is 
This board has not yet got a police ! and it has e 
hundred men as guards, of whom neither the comma 
chief nor the adjutant-general know a word ; and t 
from 16 to 100 miles distant from any military i 
Had there been a sudden insurrection of Sikhs, t 
knowledge of the matter would have come to me i 
account of the destruction of these detachments ! H 
gave more to politicals than even Lord Auckland did 
" When I heard of these detached guards, I poin 
to Lord Dalhousie the mischievous tendency of lettii 
ticals interfere with soldiers : you will see it in the 
my letter. This must be stopped, and to do him jm 
does his best to support me ; poor fellow, he is not j 
health. I have had a trial of strength with the p< 
already, and Lord Dalhousie has stood by me well, 
had stationed three regiments at Adeenanuggur on tt 
salee canal, N.E. of Umritzer, to guard a deputy c< 
sioner, and a treasury, and all the idle riff-raff whi< 
round a civil servant. This place is so unhealthy tl 
inhabitants flee in the rains as from death; they go 1 
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IB npbia bis conduct. This ia victory No. 1, Lord D. 
'■!■• bb Lnrrenoa mil be enraged, but will not move bim ; 
I v be will not move me, so be must go to the 
will. 
"Mr. Prinjle behaves well in Scinde, but lie is over- 
ihat chap Willonghby, wlio is rapidly over- 
timing nil my works, step by step. The pier is stopped ; 
Ibl hivrraoks at Hydrabad are stopped, while only one wing 
: ; itll the mat trials ready for going on are lying 
■hot, iiml being destroyed ! Moonshee has been ruined by 
uicm; and justice is so miii:b in arrears Fil/gerald writes 

M Hi my stafV, that an insurrection is not improbable ! 

Mi imliiinv eo in missions are done away with, and also the 

latea who guided their proceedings: all is thrown 

oUeetoro, who cannot get through their work. 

police officers, thieves set by me to catch thieves, 

luiule magistrates! if they will not oppress the 

in liter. For myself I have no wish but to go 

homo, I have too much knowledge, and too little power 

Inie. I have however received honest support 

(Ma Lord Dalhousie; and he shall have my support with 

ice, and all possible desire to be of use 

"' lam. Anil again let me express my delight with old 

**Jigli; he is so good, so honest, so noble-niiuded. I do 

be promotion that has made this brave and high- 

inn so happy and content that all which has 

rgotten !" 

I'ln; nefarious treatment of the moonshee, Ali Achar, 

I. .nl been brave and useful and attached to Sir 

spier, will be found at length in the general's 

work; it marks the then Bombay go vein men l 

*'Ui indelible disgrace. Its efforts to destroy him however 

fata), his courage and talent are of a high order, mid be will 

■ irmidable foe to his persecutors : he has indeed 

bun found so already. 

' \li— . Napict. July, Simla. — Time don't jog on at all 
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you old 73 ! he gallops like a runaway horse ! He jog9 us 
through, and I wish he would jog me home, for here there 
is no use for me. This place is very beautiful indeed ; but 
the great height gives an oppressive feel in the chest, 
and makes me draw a long breath every five minutes. The 
mountains are steep, and covered with wood ; the clouds are 
below us, flying in all directions, and oftentimes, as one sits 
in a room, a cloud walks in as unconcernedly as a Christian, 
and then melts away, going I suppose down our throats, for 
he wets beards and mustachios : apropos, mine are regaining 
their wonted dignity and are worthy of my position. The 
rains have at last set in here. Had they delayed another 
week, famine would have fallen on the land, and in India 
famines are said to be even more terrible than in Ireland. 
Tell Lady Colchester, that India without Lord Ellenborough 
is to me a ring of gold without its jewel. I have got his 
writing desk, and at it I stand writing words that burn 
for the Court of Directors : No ! they do not burn, or the 
hall of lead would melt. 

" There is a vast deal of work on my hands. You are 
not a soldier, yet know enough of military things, and of 
geography, to understand me. Borrow a large map of 
India, and observe that I command more than 300,000 
men, of whom some are placed at Peshawur, some in 
Scinde, some at Madras, some at Calcutta, some in Arra- 
cnn, some in Assam. What an immense expanse they 
cover ! It takes a regiment five months and a half to 
march from Peshawur to Calcutta; and from Calcutta to 
Assam four or five months more. I could not visit all 
the posts of the army in less than a year. Now from each 
I get returns of men, of public works, of health and 
diseases, with moral complaints, petitions &c. and from 
such distant countries some are very difficult to understand 
sufficiently to give orders. Tou recommend Gardiner's 
nephew. I know him, but, strange as it seems, I have 
no patronage. Lord Hardinge raised eighteen new regi- 
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meats, and did not give Lord Gough the disposal of a 
■ogle oommisBon. Lord Dalboaeie has raised ten, mid 
v"i j soanmastaD at my disposal ; indeed they were all 
a away before I came. The governors- general keep 
e things for themselves. 

iiiiQsie, July 24. — Somewhere about 1800 men 

: in the Punjuub as guards of honour to eom- 

uid BSStoCant commissioners, and over trea- 

'I these guards are said to be 100 miles distant 

in any punier). This ought not to be. I do not speak 

fftieally but from personal experience. 1 will not here 

wier into the much- discussed question, whether the Sikhs 

aad, hostile or favourably disposed towards us, 

1 Ottrsry speak of them as a conquered people. So were 

es, and they were hostile in the extreme, yet I 

f^ no military guards to the collectors and sub -collectors, 

* U die minor treasuries ; no guard in all ScinJc was large 

■ have an officer upon it. My personal guard, 

hiding as I did the high ranks of governor, lieutenant- 

leml und commander of the forces, was a corporal and 

'- privates. But when the government house was built, 

* * distance from the cantonment, — a number of thieves 

awing been imported from Bombay, the premises being 

176, and my office in the house demanding a 

-my guard was, much against my feeling, 

sis men. In the return 1 give your lordship 

loners have sixteen, besides sergeants and cor- 

<k and plenty of officers on guard, European and 



"The treasury at Kurrachee, which was immense, bad 
W*y a sergeant and twelve men ; tho treasurer himself 
nig however his bungalow close by, so that he und his 
rants were at hand. The minor civil treasuries in the 
miry bad no other guards than the police, and were kept 
cash to merchants for bills on Kurrachee, 
Ira bad and BhOcsrpoor ; also by sending money in by 
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policemen, and in small sums : two or three mounted sowars 
of the police were sufficient guard. I would have held my 
administration as very feeble and ill-arranged if Inquired a 
military guard for anything civil, unless some extraordinary 
case arose, which however never did arise while I was in 
Scinde : my whole force had always six nights in bed. A 
man had seldom to mount guard above once a week, and 
here, in some parts of India, I find the men have seldom 
more than one night in bed : in some cases the guards are 
mounted two nights in succession by the same men. 

" What is in the Punjaub I do not know, but such severe 
duty is enough to destroy the discipline of an array, unless 
on a campaign, where the strength of men is on the stretch 
for a few months. I was not governor of Scinde a month 
when I had formed in all its details a police, which consisted 
of 2400, cavalry and infantry, clothed and drilled alike, 
and spread all over the country. The cavalry, a sort of 
gens d'armetie, connected the stations of the rural police, 
patrolling all over the country, and assembling to attack 
robber bands, which were common at first, but soon taught 
that Scinde was no place for them. This cavalry gave also 
information to the captains of police as to what was going 
on. 

" These different police divisions were the real guard of 
the civil power: they were under the command of the 
magistrates, but commanded by their own officers, to 
whom the magistrates applied, — and the police officers' 
whole duty was to protect the civil power. Now if the 
' board of administration ' in the Punjnub, had a body of 
police like that of Scinde, only more numerous, say 8000, 
the country would be kept in order without soldiers. To 
form such a police would take ten days or a fortnight, but 
it must be done skilfully, or it will do more harm than 
good. The head of the police should be a man of high 
rank, such as Colonel Penny, or Brigadier Wheeler, or 
Lt-Colonel Lawrence. But the great principle is that 
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aid be do mixture of tlie military end civil 
.muiori tii's : the latter should be able to execute all their 
bin buhrir own force without any aid from the military; 
except iu tlie one and only ease of an insurrection ! Then 
; iwer of course ceases, and the military lakes all 
tito its own hands : thus peace and war are kept distinct 
•oil vigorous. 

" If the civil power is allowed to look to the military for 

protection against robbers, and ordinary difficulties of go- 

a nine of peace, it becomes weak and inefficient: 

rations, from the highest to the lowest, become 

malen and contemptible, for there is no stimulus 

to proper exertions. A military guard is seen at every town, 

•0 seems secure, idleness pervades the civil power, neglect 

vdutj follows, and want of vigour becomes universal. The 

same thing ensues with the troops. Discipline becomes 

shclr. officers on detachment are idle, soldiers insolent and 

fiublliiunl) guards do their duty slovenly, or not at all, and 

the whole becomes weak and worthless. The conquered 

papulation soon perceive this and take advantage when their 

time comes. Meanwhile, the troops being at the coll of the 

civil power, the commander can- have no system ; and when 

a. rising takes place, nothing like a proper distribution of 

troops exists, and they are in a fair way to be overpowered 

■nd destroyed, 

" String a strong well-organized police, civil power is 
tnplete in itself and every individual feels Unit his safety 
-lids or his own alertness and vigour: then his duties 
; fulfilled, he baa tlie habit of looking to himself for 
, and has no time to be idle and take his pleasure 
■kilo bis work is done by underlings, who tyrannize and 
ive tlie people to discontent. The military officers are 
t one whit better. They leave all to their sergeants if 
r arc allowed to do so, and tlie troops nre destroyed: 
I servants leave all to their clerks, and tlie people are 
Rendering the civil power dependent on the 
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military fur protection in ordinary can 
greatest I speak from nearly Bfty yeara' axpi 
Km it in Ireland in IT08, ami again in 1803. 
in tbe Ionian ls](iu<!«. I saw ii in the '-■ 
an il in Boinde. I bod ii prodaoe b aw in ll* 
iiml I think yunv lordabip'a datermbtatioB to fcee 
powers of the fadian empire separate in the l'u 
prevent another, if anything oan prevent it. 

porta uf ihe guards for the civil servif 
have the ln.noiir to enclose, is n suffieieni iridiiui 
danger of making tbe military subservient to 
power. We have an ill-considered »uid dangerous 
of nearly eighteen hundred soldiers in a newly- 
country; one against which a command 
tie discovers it, which I have done by accident! 
chance, from those under my command but by 

learn where soldiexa are potted by an sxiraii a 

no1 by mine! Instead of beiti£ posted by order* 
commander in chief, in pursuance of orders fror 
vera or- general, lo whom, if lie entertained any, 
state his objections, they are posted bj BUoordil 
have neither the knowledge necessary nor the 
btlity ! Should ii sudden msnnveiKiu take place, 
lachmeuls would he cut oft', or would be serious e 
meats W me in my operations for its 
isolated posts give a vast accession of strength to 
in the first six months: of an intestine war. 

" But it may be said that magistrates and trettst 
be defended : yes, bat not by means more ooatry th 
tratea and treasuries arc worth ! Primary objects 
be sacrificed to secondary objects ; neither nn 
in Soinde, which was a parallel case. Noil a i 
has bis police, his nsrmerooa uti odanu i and DenH 
they do their duty if they do not know all th 
around them, and do not secure full 
precautions. A single mas 
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escape; a body of soldiers cannot elude an enemy with the 
Man :i-i If conspiracy bo discovered at work, a magis- 
trate goes on a visit, a shooting party, a tour, and away he 
En: i detachment marching off gives an alarm, and is 
attacked and probably destroyed. A police, dependent for 
■fttj on their own alertness, look out : if they trust to sol- 
U«m tliey are careless, and so is the magistrate. I therefore 
■rt thiil the magistrate is more safe without a detachment 
.". unless it he of such magnitude as to hold its 
o»n uad take the field : but in that caso the army would be 
broken up altogether, and he destroyed by an enemy of less 
■ffitj mid courage than have been evinced by the Sikhs. 

"1 halt; addressed your lordship tediously by this expla- 
nation of my opinion, but risk being deemed prolix be- 
BBH I liuve thrice seen misfortune arise in India by the 
"i.|'I"»iiji.'ti[ of gentlemen, popularly termed politicals: aud 
lliis sime of the guards in the Punjauh furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to say, that I believe our former and late disasters 
Buy be traced, step by step, to tho interference of these 
Gentlemen. I beg however distinctly to assure your lord- 
•lup. tbftl no one can entertain n higher opinion than I do 
"1 ihe y.iiil, energy, courage, and, in some cases of the 
Diluted by these politicals individually, both civil 
iiinl military. But the system placed them in a wrong 
position, and their personal good qualities only tended to 
difficulties aud embarrass the commander in chief. 
is is not paradoxical. The commander in chief has his 
geoeral plan of operations, aud so long as his officers 
ive his orders and execute them he remains responsible 
success or failure : hut certain of these officers are iu- 
with local powers, independent of the commander in 
ind exercise that power over portions of the troops, 
the more ably, boldly, energetically they work locally, 
mure they di=--l<«-utu the commander's general plan, and 
the sulety of the army. 

I well know that your lordship's opinion concurs with 
1 a 
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nr Z -V73K ii sinew dac As apparently triflin 
TLtftcT f inniTnur irr ruck except formally to yoi 

ltiscif. s- iir mur» AMUfsnos tacaose it is the beginnio 
i * 2TAIL r*m=- *"m^-^* St? r^ststf. thai in my opinion 
y-**-^'*^ yihrr lun^-i w*h;IIt <c a** ccamand of the 'boai 
if arn • m -grmun- T^a wiiiaL a* commander in chief aha 
i^nr ^u -.iiL-^fn. it zac ai inns&re in ibt wtT. will be tl 
-*iex nu4e jf Tiner-urnr in. via Psnjaab under the pieaei 
T-ni *■: w-ranniiair in waiea I ic soc presume to offer i 
TTuzn il It -mux -titer iht« & iic-e at ks disposal, or app! 
-« i^r irr ^ir ad :c ^rxos : dw fat w£Q cire both the en 
mii Tiilinirr iti^rrr* scrai^a. is. Ae Fanjaub; the secon 

--H**- i .-jms-ios-wiif zm* ms preposition for a powerfi 
tciIi^ ^** akocfi ir a* Fsraab. and precisely after tl 
2xi %&-•! ;c Line n. S:intfe: nut h 5* ~ the omlg good thing i 
-ir 7i-*r*ri7 vjxoim if *awi***rrjiit;«." said a man we 
jiD.rnci :n In£:m muTST* ^fCefally. and particularly coi 
■^rsaac t-.^3 3cci Si.T3ii* *z«£ Panjanb affairs. M It is tl 

s> .?.•.•! "ii^-r iz. irtif jftininscratfon, and was establisbc 
': t ji^a, isx^iL r\m Sir 0. Xapaer s school ; yet with qui 

■fr:E5rry ;: las *«n recced as an original creation of tl 
7 % iz :iii :«:ari :£ *iaii2rscraaon. and has been copied i 
*:«:■; n 5«:at:*y as»£ MAlTas** To give credit for any thin 
rol r: vTiorws Xar«f was treason against the Court < 
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nSMBLT onerous now were the duties of ihe Indian 
'"luumrukr iu chief, lie had been sent out to lead amies, 
latere, lo strike iu a war where every blow would 
taouud through the world: ho found himself a reformer 
"amending with inveterate military abuses intimately eon- 
uit.li worse abuses in the civil service, and therefore 
nuporled us profitable mischief. It was a 
ni'iil charge; but never did he evade vexations, or reject 
Wur attached to accepted duties. For bim duty was a 
trubt whatever might he its accompaniments of 
bring or enjoyment, of honours or enmity, life or death. 
I the bluodborae, though capable of the greatest exer- 
he refused no drudgery, however unworthy of his 
spirit and powers; sod fortune had still in store one more 
BOD fur the display of useful greatness, one more bright 
my before the darkness of death. He had saved the Com- 
pany's empire in war; but war is a secondary danger for 
India, and he was now lo save it from the most formidable 
of perils, mutiny amongst the native troops. He was also, 
moli was his fate, to be again repaid for his services with 
die foulest enmity, the grossest injustice, and the most 
■qmloDfl rcvik'tueins of faction. 

"Journal. August 1st, Simla. — Once more to keep a 

journal ! T left England in triumph over my infamous 

t| too miserable at leaving all I loved to feel that 

■niiui|'b : I iiad however expressed my opinion of their 

characters. In May we reached Madras, where 

v good ami hODest servant, Nichulii Buisea, bluku his leg; 
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he died of it at Calcutta mid I erected a tomb over him. 
He was nn Illyrian by birth, entered the Frenoo army of 
the empire, was wounded in Italy, disbanded nt the peace, 
and became a courier. I found him it Nice in 1847; ha 
was clever and honourable, and a very valuable man : his 
lose cut down my spirits more than I can describe. 

" I assumed command of the four Indian armies the 7th 
of May, and was sworn a member of the Supreme Council; 
then my triumph waa complete over my enemies in India. 
as it had been in England. On the 23nd I left Calnitt™. 
and arrived the 1 6 th of June at Simla, wfeere I found 
Lord Dalhousie and Lord Gough, and from both teoetobl 
every kindness. Heavy arrears of business eompellod Da 
to labour fifteen hours a day, but finding my health giving? 
way about a fortnight ago, I resolved lo walk au hour 
every morniug, and ride one hour and a half every evening; 
hut this long and weary journey has taught me again, that 
Scinde has left me at sixty-eight only a shadow of* strength ! 
Can I command in a campaign if one should own.' '.' WYH. 
welcome death if at the head of armies, for n ! 
it reach me better ? I command more than three hundred 
thousand men. Would that my power over them waa real, 
and Asia should rise like a halloou out of her MaCe of 
tyranny, and men should be free. But these ideas are now 
silly; threescore and ten are nearly run, the grave awaits 
me, and honest execution of my duties is but preparation 
for that end. 

" August 2nd. — Begun a letter to Lord Dalhousie, tolling 
htm that if the army is not relieved from the oppression 
of the civil power India is not. safe. The habit is, that all 
civil servants have guards of honour, and trMSO 
and God knows what, till, when added to the military 
guards and duties, the soldiers are completely knocked 
up. Lately, a Captain Campbell, •ivil paymaster and of 
course out of my jurisdiction, chooses to live six miles from 
Wuzzeerabad, and a guard has to go to his house i 
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iff, for liis honour and defence ! I only discovered this yes- 
Isdqr, and 1jl> shall lose his guard ; but there Hre above two 
tttunud u Aurora and men llms employed by these civil 
serratits and politicals. Tliis shall not go on if I can stop 
it, nud Lord Dalhousie is well disposed to help me: be 

IK*m» a good fellow and sharp, but I doubt bis abilities 
bang eqaa] to the ruling of this vast empire. 
"W( liuve the Nizam with eight millions of subjects on 
the south, and the Southern Miihrattas ready Ui join him ; 
the kingdom of Ava close on our frontier, and 
Calcutta without defence, seeing that all our troops are 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjaub. On the 
rath. Bee Nepaul, close upon the Ganges; and then the 
Punjnub, which they are governing so badly. Scinde also, 
- * * Willoughhy has overthrown, systemati- 
tibj, everything I did ! He has swept away my whole 
tyttttn df administering justice, nod instead of my military 
rs be has, I hear, made the rascally kardars 
""•gistrates, and of course justice is sold : the police native 
also made magistrates ! men employed as thieves 
'" Batofc thieves ! The two most powerful clan chiefs, the 
_"n of the Jokeas and Wulleo Chaudia, have both been 
""tlltBd ; in short all wriUs to me to say Seinde is going 
10 Him : this is hard ! 

** August 6th. — I am working myself to death here, and 
**»«l fame awaits me ? None ! I work because it is honest 
'' turn my pity, but work is disagreeable in the extreme, 
"'Ufiil. Were I to remain five years I might do some 
to this noblo army ; but for the Bhort time I am 
othing oan be done, at least nothing worth the 
s of lienll.li and happiness: never however did I know 
: i when working in a garden, or in Cephaionia, 
iking roads and doing good. 

" 10th. — This is my birthday, and Hiohard's was on the 

MM both kinki&g below the horizon, and oblivion 

ones on apace. I have just heard of the death of my 
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friend Charles Curling, at Hydrabad — an honourable good 
man as ever lived, all those Curlings are: his glass hn 
run, he is at peace and without a care ! Plenty of othej 
anxieties. No mail, and it is many days beyond its time 
I fear for the safety of the ship in which my precious chiU 
Susan is coming out. Her husband is very uncomfortable 
and we are afraid to tell each other the horrible thought! 
that force themselves on our minds. 

"11th. — No mail! I cannot dwell on this, I mus 
think of my work. Every arrangement for the arrival o 
the 87th and 75th Regiments at Calcutta, was made by me 
and for getting those fresh regiments at once to the N.W 
provinces; all have been upset by the civil government 
My object was that two acclimated regiments should b 
at Dura Dum, where they are healthy, and the gin-shop 
known to their officers, who could thus control the evil 
The Calcutta government have sent them up the count* 
and crowded a whole regiment into barracks, where I ha 
arranged for only a wing; and it has kept the 75th e 
Fort William, where the greatest part will be immediate! 
in hospital, and numbers will die. All this is becaue 
my friend Sir John Littler has been foolish. He has moi 
work than he can do, and has probably left this to b 
staff. Mark ! I am commander in chief, yet I dare n< 
interfere, because the lieutenant-governor of Bengal is m 
superior ! He is governor- general within the precincts < 
Bengal, and I can only jtray that my arrangements mf 
not be disturbed! This is being commander in chief ! 
will not stay. 

" Another sample. The politicals who govern the Puj 
jftub sent me word, that if two companies were sent to guai 
their small under-political and his treasure at Batalu, that 
palace there would amply ' accommodate the civil and mil 
tary authorities, the treasure, and two companies of regul 
infantry ;' at the same time they persuaded Sir W. Gilbert 
send two companies. Thinking they were in a palace, ai 
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'■(it to move the poor follows back 10 Govind 

Gharin ibis tremendous beat, I did not counter- order this, 

»bm, lo ! the officer writes to me that they have no room, are 

"i iuvT.il>!'.- tents and exposed to the raging: unbearable sun, 

wdtUl the political, the littlu fellow at Batalti, says, there 

nmodation Cor them! Order tbem back says 

tpQpOB si-use. I cauuot gentle sir. 1 am commander in 

I ndian army, but I cannot order a man to movu. 

r li.'in .r to one secretary, who writes to another, 

- * a third, who asks the governor- general's leave 

V$ lha commander in chief to move the companies back 

Batolu: the house that Jack built is a joke to it ! 

Dm '."iiniiiiiider of 800,000 men can't move two companies 

ontufdauger without leave of the oivil power! I will not 

Mm in India. 

" lUih. — Here is a fresh proof of folly. The engineer 

department is nominally under the commander in chief. I 

find public works going on in (he Puujaub, India Proper, 

,n and Assam. I read the reports of progress, and 

ly find ' works stopped ' by order of the civil govern- 

nl through me hut direct to the engineer. I 

i] by bringing the engineers to their bearings for slow 

but boob found my command was only nominal! I 

nut think Lord Dalbousie has the vigour, though he has 

the will, to put things right : he is a clever man. but not able 

b uu empire. Glad I am now that Lord Ellen- 

■ugh was recalled, for I should never have gone back to 

glitnd had he remained. I could never have left him, and 

dd under him have done much good. The I'unjaub 

i now have been like Semde, li>r be designed (o govern 

Disoif. The Bombay wretches have done away now with 

mini establishment in Sciude; everything there is being 

>\ei1, step by step, and systematically by Willoughby. 

>j Kurmebe'-; the system of justice; the camel 

; the. barracks stopped ; the great mole ; the commerce 

«i abolished; the canal administration; the annual 

[,, \\"iil|, ,.■ Chandia for his CO sowars — and thou moon- 
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for bis work and confident in his gifts, and bis movements 
tell upon the eDomy. There is no feeling to equal (hot 
exultation, which makes men seek to become conquerors if 
religion does not aid reason to bold it id check: but 'all 
it ntnity!' However old Solomon bad a merry life, a 
merry rather than a virtuous one, despite of all his wisdom. 
nnd if the proverbs are really bis be wus nrj 

'" September 3rd.— A marked day this in my life as well 
as in old Noll's. Seven years of strange lift hsM I had 
in the East. I quitted it once and was received nirh hoBHH 
and banquets in England; and in Ireland, dear old Ireland, 
with glory. Well, no sooner were padding and my just cos- 
tigation of the Hogg over than war again broke out in the 
Punjaub. My prophecy that it would was given in speeches, 
in letters, in conversation, two years before; it wns quoted, 
repeated, contradicted, nnd believed, and turned out true to 
the letter. Then India, civil and military, called for me. and 
when some disastrous work ensued the cry reached England. 
I had previously called the directors ugly Danes in BHab, 
and maintained the assertion; the pill was bitter for them, 
but they were compelled to swallow it and appoint me one of 
their Supreme Council. Lord John Russell, in concert wuli 
ihem, wanted to do me out of that honour; ibis, was made 
clear at an interview with bis lordship. He wus shy and not 
explicit, I was explicit and not shy, and spoke with such 
vehemence as to settle the matter at once— fur jumping lo 
my feet and extending my clenched hand, I said, Look lore 
Lord John ' If they can't Jind tt prt ctdatffer my yoiiiy 
out with ■' seat I will, hy GoJ./iiid on? for a commander 
in chief not going out when offered tin: xitutituitt. Oh, 
said he, they will, I am sure, fiud one. My lord I do not 
care whether they do or not, but to India I will not go % 
out a seat in council. They found their precedent, Edj 
was vociferous; Cbilliauwallah had set Up as well i 
John Hull's blood, and have me he would. 
" Had the Court of Directors refused, I wish it I 
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Our officers generally Jo not know how to deal with them ; 
!. Willi Borne exceptions, the natural turn and 
■ttenuto feelings necessary to dealing with them. Well, 
it mutters little to me, India and I will soon he separate, I 
■ in will not lust fifty years. The moment these 
brroi iind able natives leant how to combine they will rush 
i' '!■ -ujinliuih nii-ly mid the game will be up. A bad com- 
mander in chief and a bad governor general will clench the 
'1 :i good commander in chief cannot be had 
■risj the preseol system. A good govern or- general may, 
nasi also have a good commander in chief. 

■ saved hid in lit L'cinsliasltur by his great firm- 

turage, and earned his honours well ; hut he was 

the whole campaign, and failed as a statesman. 

who knows Lord Gongh must love the brave old 

*«miir, who is nil honour and nobleness of heart, aud 

■ nit; ennobled for his virtue and goodness: were 

."■iiius as great as bis heart the duke would be 

Mining in comparison. 

" War is a dreadful trade, but one looks back with plea- 

xs to the exciting scenes of past campaigns, and loves the 

■PHI} of those who served with us. Turenne was a for- 

ute man. Wolfe, Moore, and Abercrombie, were not so, 

led in their first victories; they did not live to 

t I ■ • - confidence victory excites in the troops. The. feel* 

, that, when buttle oomes on like a storm thousands of 

9 men are rushing to meet it confident in your skill to 

indescribable; it is greater than tho feeling of 

winces after victory ; far greater indeed, for the danger 

iiig tlien over, and brave men lying scattered about dead 

r dying, the spirit is sad. Ob ! there is no pleasure after 

nd rejoicing that we have escaped being slain. 

lolunius bear upon on enemy as the line of 

as it moves majestioally onwards to conquer 

die, as tbo booming of the cannon rolls loud and long, 

g shouts and masauetry, then a man feels able 
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governor-genera], who thus answered. Oh! I 

duly wasted (he esmele; the Bombay governm 

all the meu months ago, I replied to this i CH • 

ing him his own general order, and that of Bombay, o 

them to be broken up on the 15th ! ! Oh I he had D 

it. Tliere is some trick about this. Old Fadludcun Y 

lends him, I suspect, by the nose, ami fa liis gteal i 

adviser. I had explained to Lord Dalhoosie 

value and economy of the camel corps, and I 

opposing the Bombay governor's bad proceedings 1 

going with them. This be does not understand I thiol 

Moreover be is afraid of that government : be is quite aiisanal 

to the good government of this vast empire — ouji ' 

bnt of no calibre. Hardinge as a soldier knew and made 

some military nrmngnmeius ; this young man 

makes none himself, but fears to let me do BO : he 

by the idea that my design is to encroach OH Ufa DOT 

which makes me laugh. 

"I do not want to encroach on him, hut be B&uA 
make me responsible for his own bad irrang I 
him, he is seemingly a good fellow, hut he has 
governing this empire and drawing forth all its vtoi 
resources ! What the koh-i-noor is among diamond* I 
is among nations. Were I emperor of India fur i 
years, she should be traversed by railroads, and hni 
rivers bridged, her seat of government at Delhi, or M> 
or Simla, or Allahabad. Her three armies 
three camps, ono at Delhi or Meerut, one in Sands, 
one on the Barrumpootre — oach 60,000 strong. No I 
prince should exist.. The Nizam should be no u 
of, Vpaul would be ours, and an ague fit should 1 
the courtly, imperial sickness at Oinistimlinoplc, 
Emperoi of Etnastft, and he ftf China should never ; 

pulses below 100 ! 

" As to my treasury, it should be full of gold, a 
fated by economy, such as no government hut that t 
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i 'nam* ever exhibited. The grandeur of the 
;i-i -limihl be in ifa power, its mighty power; in its armies 
in lis strength for making terrible war, and 
i its lung peace; for who dare make war on such a hind 
luti happy and well cultivated, with commerce, good roads 
ad railroads, and canals ; when its government was just and 
the poor, having a strong police, taxes of little 
'tftflit, a full treasury, and 150,000 strong soldiers well 
' : ' '! . .Mil trained in great standing oanips for the protec- 
waofflll? Who? I say ! None. In twelve years of my 
lould Dot be a war, not a shot fired, except to 
paul and the Nizam, both small affairs for a 
1 ■» Ulster months. There would be but one difficulty in 
1) tliis, a very great one, but not insuperable : the destrue- 
ns of corruption, that demon of the East. It would be 

■ pMMBt, the noblest, but by fur the most difficult to 

. all obstacles: yet justice would do the job. 

r 3 1st. — Dined with Lord Guugh : he is a most 

doable uoble-iiLiii'ti.-d man. It is impossible to remain 

1 ordered b barrack) from which a sick corps had 

■■.it, to be cleansed and repaired us another 

to occupy it. The executive engineer cannot 

i : s until ho has the leave of the military buuril; 

•d that hoard applies to the governor- general, who giants 

ad the decistou travels back to me in due time! 

■ anted the Cawnpore barracks to be vacated, aud ordered 

■ Agra on the 7th of August. My order to 
irnpore barracks put in order was of moment, 
ry being uninhabitable, and the 87lh Regiment being on 
ling to them : nothing was done. The engineer 
.,.,[. -I to the military board, aud on the 28th of August a 
ler cornea from it, to say the governor-general has corn- 
ed with my wishes! that is he has told the hoard it may- 
re authority for commencing the works. 

Just Been Slink Ali Huasein, who 
m Ali Moonul's minister iu Scimlc, The sheik is a i U \ i r 
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chirp; not tlip Bsnoni&tsfio 

to bis own bread and bolter. Ks quarrelled i 
All Nfoormd, entered Mu-ilruj's ?i nur. imJ i- ■ 
tt-i'. Had MoolrBj 

have boon Boiprixn 
thought Median bettor in Mouln,. ■ 

■"ii- of fine tbrnga iTsniti.'d from il 
: i bj bin and Doodle Game, Ha 
ho* ill Major Bd ■ i 

du.-.d l.iv tli'' pUttJS, wlii'.li WW V I 

W*fl tried iind hoiluuPiilily iicijtiitli-J. Hi/ sriyji 

. nj ii bad, but fa I 

■ A ij n iUili tii's of jjuns, 'J'l.i'- i 
my informers' story; bat (!■ no pantf ■ 

bis army leuds me to think be will not quarrel « 

ft-nsed, ot violently tempted bj some e 
on our part. 

"Tbe sheik also, corroborntiug other infoi 
• nephew tt l.i- bitter enemy, and t] 

■ is. I cannot make 
.[ is the wrong aide 

in u row, it" we . 

I, !.!!!!.' Will l.i]-'' llll lilt lllil-lll''" 

hvonr. 

man, who i 

tingw&hed himself iBottrnar Igfaan war, b 

ntten to nsk my leave t» accompany me on my ti 

1 think : bun witboni tin town 

> jroTcroor-g : 
s as this law of Indi 

••*7th.— Annivereary of Busaco, where B 
Mjvd the couv < 
batuliun of them at the bridge of tl« ' '" 

rga Eldfr, who, doubting tfleir qua! 
aaked bm to stay by tbem at die fli 

■ 
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■i, with wliom I was u favourite, desired me to act as Lis 
It-de-camp. Well Busaco was the great test, and a very 
•ntifiil fight it. was. The French were in the valley, 
rootled in mist when the morning broke and the running 
rol the on t posts begun ; soon im irregular hut very Bfcarp 
NftttrJ rung through the gradually- dispersing mist, 
iich, mingled with smoke, came up the mountain, and 
■m it many wounded men broke out. The picquets then 
(wired, being driven back, but firing so hard that our 

i .1 i;red tlietn from the crest above; following 
W cune the enemy's columns, and SO pieces of cannon 
*unl nib. a roar from the summit of the motinluin, send- 
U *hrnpncls shells and round shot down on them. The 
wis was thus begun, and soon they reached us. The 

toud and heavy, the shouts of our men were 
ind, and their charges in different parts of the line went 
Ml} home. I was bit, woe the while for mel Now, 

an after, the horrid .suffocation of that wound 
fcweely endurable. Oh ! it shakes my very soul, the 
tat of this feeling does! I was carried into a small 
! i; 1 of the convent of Busaco : it had a large arch in 
iwoll, ouly partly built up from below, so that I heard 
high ni" rank, in the next room, eating and 
iking though the battle was not yet over ! Some talked 
mv lather and mother, praising them and their extra- 
■Kj li'iiuiy. I was so delighted at this, as hardly to 
I pan, but finally disgust at these men for being out of 
battle so excited me, that I got up from the pnllet on 
ich I had been laid, walked clean out, and got to the 
i»Mit door, looking for my horse. I was however seized 
land] bj Edward Pakennara, and led back with this ex- 
WlttO, ' Damn it Napier, are you mad to think you can 
back in this state to the action '.' Be 'juiet for God's sake.' 
wold not speak plain, as my jaw was broke, and blood 

from my mouth, so my looks were worse than 
rtalily. 
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"While these men wwe eating and tin,; 
brothers were in the Held, and sent i 
come to BOB me: how proud and bftppy Lots m 
me I I gloried in them, yet, thinking I could 
I was very anxioot I 

had been wounded, Be was gallantly leading n u 
while half turned, with his sword up, was ahot by a Frei 
man through one aide of the antipodee to m 
muzzle was so close the Bra i 
wound, though not dangerous, was very • 
William had been Bbot through the hip two a 
but ilid not go tu the rear, and went into action here w 
wound still open. Well, we are now all tbrei 
old men ; we were then young, strong, and b 
any in the army; we have bad fifteen or ai 
anjiniyst us, iiml being very fond ol ■ 

i ogsl oni Qomrades: noble, bravi and too ■ 

d Pahenbani waa wounded i 
sacoi which was what brought him to the i 
having been dressed bewai '■ battle wh< 

caught me trying to do the same. Poi i 

i'li that £dward Pakcnhain, and it wai 
pities be died in defeat : it was not his fault thai 

"I think of those times gone by, with n i nful _ 

mind. We thro ■. daj into battle ■■■■ 

hearts, for our cousin Lord March bad told ns our bi 
sister Caroline, just twenty-two yei 

-uiik with sorrow, wo said nothing but ■ 
other and went to our posts: mine was with Lord Wi 
ton. My oousin, Black Cba 
too had been wounded a few days before. ' 
since been full of events. Ho ■ 
after a desperal | 

pulled down aii kinga afb 
Now I am at ih 
the Channel fleet of England I ■ I Joed tho 
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pwmment of the Cnpe, and William tliat of Guernsey. 
Bsgiga kepi the Cape from war the whole time he wns there. 
..lit he left it war began. No one gives him 
ndil fcr this ; men do not value peace, or those who pre- 
isneit: human nature seems essentially belligerent. It is 
• glorious excitement, but reason abhors it. 

"It is a subject of gladness tome not to havo commanded 

« Goojerat; I might not have been able to control that 

which a certain consciousness of being able to 

eatee in me; and I know well what Goojerat 

ulte would have been in my hands. Sbere Sing 

W 11 toad running to the only pass, behind his right rear, 

could escape ; had his right flank been turned 

■■■thole army was lost, for there was no passing the ridge 

■ '"<ls behind him except by that one pass. His position 

>l bsve Wen very strong indeed had he made Goojerat 

1 BJOBI of bl'fl centre, instead of a support a mile in rear: 

*■ or gone in rear of the pass altogether. 

*lt Qeol, W. Napier, October 6th.— I never write 

wee I cannot write all, and as all goes wrong 

■ ttdia a quire of paper would not tell you half. Lord 

npports mo to the best of his abilities, but ho 

Mil break a bad system to atoms, and nothing short of 

* "ill do here. Keep this secret, for all I do and say is 

i disfigured, and the disfigurement adds to ray 

'cutties, which are hardly to be surmounted without that. 

I Ditllmusie is very young, and obliged to deoide on 

i virion require experience, and few men can learn 

i moment: ho has a hard task. The Lawreuces 

rood upon him, the Punjaub system is not bis: 

ast ho tells mo so. Sir Henry Lawrence is a good fel- 

', but 1 doubt bis capacity. Uis brother John is said to 

i all rex man, and I am inclined to think he is; but a man 

y l»re good sense and not be fit to rule a large country, 

le u military report on India generally, which 

i to you next mail, as I never think anything mill- 

■ot. iv. t 
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tnry complete until you have seen it. This will be a doc 
ment for them when I leave India, and I think my princii 
ia right, but the nest man wont use it, 

" I am going on a military tour, and a very pleasant o 
it ought to be, exactly Alexander's march, but retrogntc 
The young part of die army hears my lightening 
tifiilly, and the old not amiss ! Gilbert is a MB 
and a good soldier: Wheeler is capital; said to be croi 
grained, not so with me, and is always right. Colin Cam 

bell admirable. Old is better lhan we who kin 

him eould reasonably expect, and takes rowings kind! 
the cavalry and artillery, as usual, the most troableaon 
Your friend young Bowie is a fellow of the right stam] 
Lord D. has made him his aide -de- ramp, because he was u 
lucky. I like Lord D. so much, that it goes against t 
grain to find fault, or rather to criticize : fault there is nor 
the system is too powerful for him." 

The following letters are curious, as shewing bow even tl 
greatest of men, when not personally directing, will espt 
others to make bricks without straw. 

"Lord Ellenborough to Lady Napier, October ] ] lb — 
have sent Sir Charles' letter to the duke. !'■. 
duke's letter, as I copied it, to Sir Char] 
able to read the original, which I shall send him by tii- n.- 
mail, the writing ia so indifferent. In sending 
letter to the duke, I mentioned the meaeurea I bad tnken 
relieve the army from civil dudes, and to render the ci 
forces more efficient ; and how those measures, of which 
had experienced the benefit in the increase of his disposal 
force Upon the Sutlejin 18-lS-o, were yet aban<]" 
Hardinge when the court objected to the new hi 
new system was always odious to the civilian- ; 
their vanity to be able to order the troops abmit ; mi i 
sides, all their patronage in the appointments of I 
and Burkundanzc was necessarily put an end to. TLi« tin 
did not like much, and their native Omraia, wto 
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fcring in their relations and to job and sell the appointments, 

::,'/ Ic.lS." 

"Duke of Wellington to Lord Elleuborough, October 

Till— I Lave seen in the newspapers statements that Sir 

i. r would return home in tbe month of March, 

I '.'itrd nothing from authority on the subject ; nor 

i« jon mention in your letter of tbe (Sth, which I received 

this morning, that you have the report from any authority. 

I slinll very much lament his return. I hear from the gove- 

that he is very welt satisfied with his relation 

isd is disposed to place confidence in Sir Charles! 

"isMnrn will be a great misfortune to the public interests, 

""fill as to himself, hut I really hope that he dues not think 

°f auto a thing!" 

from the expression " a misfortune to himself" it would 

War, that by those in power, Sir C. Napier was not con- 

1 as a great man having claims on the country fur 

Wimir and attention, and respect; not as a man capable of 

policy, but as a tool, to he used while convenient 

:n.y, and to be misused when not required. How 

|-*'«it'l il be a misfortune to himself not to continue a patient 

trudge? The total want of power to do good, as 

D liis journal, was overlooked; his genius, and 

. and experience, his laborious habits — all these 

^«e only valued as they might carry an inexperienced lord, 

**f Lalf his age, safely through abounding ditucultiea. If 

k« coming away was a misfortune for the public why was 

*W not made govern or- general ? No ! Sir C. Napier was to 

lip the drndge of a lord placed by aristocratic inline nee in 

power, without knowledge; nnd with what arrogance he was 

disposed to use that power may bo judged from bis first 

,ith the aged hero, whom honest patriotism had 

'■. brought under his control. "I have been 

nnnud Sir C. Napier not to let you encroach upon my au- 

(ority, but I will take damned goad care you ahull not." 

Such was Lord Dalhousia's first address to a man more 

K. SI 
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tbau twice his ngu, who had been sent to him as tbe ohoaen 
champion of England ! Had tbe vulgar insolence bean 
repelled by tossing the Queen's commission in liis face, it 
would have been a justifiable retort. But Chtirles Napier 
was too intent upon duty to let eveu this outrage disturb his 
equanimity ; public wrong could always move him to anger, 
but this only moved him to pity for tbe weak creature before 
liim ; and his journal has, and will shew, that lie kept bis 
judgment clear of passion, measuring tbe goremor-geinnh 
ability by his public acts. Now let it be seen how brave and 
generous men like himself viewed his advent and bis labour. 
" Tbe masonic fraternity gave him a dinner as a bvtliT: 
many of the leading officers of the Indian amy wen pre- 
sent, and bis health was given with this speech. ' Tried in 
many high posts, and tested by conjunctures as difficult 
as dangerous, be bus been ever true to tbe ancestral motto 
of his family " ready aye ready" and invariably (bund equal 
to ihe emergencies that have marked bis long and illustrious 



This acknowledgement of tbe masonic compliments dis- 
closed a new passage in his eventful life. 

"Few masons owe so much Lu musmiry as myself — I 
was once a prisoner, without hope of being exchanged and 
expecting to be sent to Verdun ; for at that time then WM 
no exchange of prisoners ; a man who was taken lost all 
chance of promotion, or even of seeing his friends 
this state of despair and misery, knowing mine must bulieve 
me killed, I was casting about in thought how to OOmma- 
nicate with them, when it came into my beud that 1 tu ■ 
mason. Then I poked out a brother, a French officer called 
Bontenu, a very good name, nnd like a good and honour- 
able brother bo managed to send a letter from me to Eng- 
land: no easy matter in those days. It was a vary haaarfoM 
undertaking for a French officer, but my honest and good 
brother did it for me, and within three months my i 
knew I lived. 
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To this public testimony of respect was added a private 
one, not less indicative of the general feeling, and coming 
fiom a brave and noble soldier, Sir Colin Campbell. 

"To Sir C. Napier. — I was truly sorry to hear that you 
teemed it necessary to devote such a number of hours daily 
to your work. Fifteen hours is beyond the strength of any 
Bin; the youngest constitution could not stand that amount 
of daily labour continuously, without giving way under such 
exertion of application and confinement. You have a great 
task on hand, in the success of which every officer, young 
md old, of both services in this army, who feels the slightest 
concern for its honour and well-being, is deeply interested. 
And I know that in your efforts for its improvement you 
carry with you the hearty approval and cordial good wishes 
of every regimental officer, and all officers in command of 
troops in the army. 

"Yon understand and are acquainted with the army of 
India, an advantage which few commanders in chief enjoy 
upon their first appointments : and as every officer, and 
every soldier too, is aware that the improvements now being 
introduced originate entirely with yourself, all are anxious 
that your health and strength should not fail while engaged 
in the good work. Think of saving yourself enough to 
carry through the very arduous job you have taken in hand, 
in which every one wishes you success, and which for many 
reasons none other than yourself can or could accomplish." 
His journal of military inspection now commenced. 
"Journal, October 13th. — Anniversary of ray fathers 
death. He was fifty-four. Giving my mother his watch, he 
nid ' Sarah, take my watch I have done with time T and 
immediately expired ! My hope is to meet him, and it will 
be soon. 

" Jerrog, October 22nd. — Left Simla where I have dwelt 
among the clouds for four months and six days, doing much 
hard work, which, of course, as at Cephalonia and Scinde, 
will be of no use, and undone by my successor, who will 
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be another fool : — a fool with a will, or a fool without a will. 
If the first he will undo all my work, and do his own. If 
the last he will let other men have their will, and probably 
be made a lord for so doing : not that I want a peerage, but 
most men do, and that is the way to gain one. I reviewed 
at Jetag the little Goorka battalion : they are said to be 
brave as men can be, but horrid little savages. Their 
• tookery' is a sort of knife, like a straitened reaping-hook. 
Troops to engage these small but strong. devils should have 
shoulder chains, for the Goorka makes three cuts; one 
across the shoulder, the next across the forehead, the third 
a ripping-up one. If then the shoulder be safe there are 
but two parries to make, and a firm stand with a strong 
bayonet will settle hookery, 

" It is very strange how English officers will cry up every 
weapon but their own, although every soldier knows it to be 
the best ; McMurdo with a good sword would kill half a 
dozen of these Goorkas, one after another. However they 
are brave little men, and all surrounding nations rimad 
them. We should therefore make much of them, take*- 
fifteen or twenty thousand of them into pay and over- 
throw their king with his own subjects : they should be in. 
number equal to the British forces here, and then the* 
Sepoys could not ' turn out* 

" Sabathoo, 23rd. — An examination of the barracks hew 
leaves no wonder at the sickly state of the men ; in rooms 
badly ventilated, and only 12 feet high, they put one hun- 
dred and forty- two men ! The principle of the military- 
board is that of the Slack Hole of Calcutta : only ninety- 
four men should have been in those barracks at the most 
How is it possible men should not be sickly and die ? They 
do die by hundreds, and a man costs the Company £100 the 
day he lands : he must be replaced at the same expence. 
Take the cost of these and the like barracks, in this case it 
has been very great, and we have the cost of uninhabitable 
barracks. Is not this inconceivable folly and cruelty ? The 
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directors fancy this military board is economical ! 1 It is 
certain that people of mediocre talent always put their foot 
m it: moderation is their cry, that is, do things by halves 
because you have not talent for doing all right Had Lord 
Ellenborough and myself been moderate, after this fashion, 
a Scinde, rivers of blood would have flowed : there would 
litre been a battle of Feroshashur, but Sobraon would never 
hue been fought, or if fought, it would have been on the 
talks of the Jumna ! 

"October 24th, Kussowlie. — This place is very pretty, 
mountain scenery and as healthy as possible ; fine mountain 
scenery cannot be unhealthy, yet the soldiers are sickly : the 
barracks are infamous ! Calculated for five hundred men, 
the military board, that curse of India, has put 1300 into 
them! Numbers have perished, killed in this way by that 
board. 

"Dugshai, 25th October. — This place is magnificent for a 
htrrack, and the barracks are good, but with one fault, they 
ire too broad; and again the infernal military board will jam 
more men into them than ought to be, and the overplus die. 
Each man should have a thousand cubic feet of air; short 
of that sickness and death result, as sure as night follows 
day. When not crammed the Dugshai barracks are good. 

" Kalka, October 26th. — Passed over some miles of road, 
than which none can be worse or more dangerous. One 
place, fifty yards long, being measured with a stick, was eleven 
inches wide : on one side was a precipice of 800 feet with 
t rocky torrent below ; on the other the bank rose so steeply 
that, although not absolutely perpendicular no one could 
stand on it. To make the transit more fearful, the path 
sloped towards the precipice. On this the horse walked, and 
half way the path had a sort of rocky step for two yards ! 
No horse fell, but none of us rode, except Lieutenant Jack- 
son the magistrate of the district : he rides it two or three 
times a week ! I would not do so for ten pounds : one slip 
by his horse and no power on earth could save him. Captain 
Harding did ride over one of the worst of these bits, but I 
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think he did not see it till so close that to dismount 
was impossible : in other places, where we did not dismount, 
our legs hung over the precipice. How the bearers got the 
PaLkees along I know not, but they did, holding them 
actually over the edges. 

" Umballa, 27th. — Saw the body-guard, and made acquain- 
tance with their commander, Major Mayne ; a fine dashing 
handsome fellow, and a good soldier I hear. The guards 
are fine-looking men ; each had a medal, being all old 
soldiers, and their horses are beautiful. Dalhousie is bent 
on following Hardinge 's plan of reducing them, instead of 
Lord EUenborough's plan of making them a superb corps. 
How invariably * mediocres ' fall into each others' plans, 
and eschew those of great men. Yet Hardinge was far 
above par. 

" Deobund, 29th. — Here, amidst quantities of monkies, 
I worked at my military report on India. I forgot to men- 
tion that at Kussowlie and the other lulls, are the largest, 
finest butterflies, and other insects, in the world. Some 
were scarcely less than this book — nine inches by four: 
they are sold for a gold mohur, nearly two pounds ! 

" Meerut, Oct. 80th. — Finished my report on the defence or 
India ; good in my opinion, but it must be again read over. 
People may think it sense or nonsense, but I know it is 
sense, and am pretty sure my brother William will think 
so too : his opinion and Kennedy's are the only ones I care 
for, and Kennedy likes it. Lord Ellenborough will certainly 
like some parts, for they are his own : it is the system adopted 
by me for Scinde, but on a large scale. 

" Delhi, 81st Oct. — Beached this famous city, and have 
been just visited by the ex- Raj a of Gwalior, Hindoo Rao. 
He is a fine stout fellow, something between Harry the 
Eighth and Falstaff, but short and squab ; sitting, I took 
him for six feet high, but when he rose he was not so tall 
as myself — and my excellency stopped on the journey towards 
heaven at five feet seven inches and a half. 

" Nov. 1st. — The grandeur of the palace is only to be 
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equlled by the degraded state of its inmates : one anecdote 
tells the whole tale. In the king's apartments a magnificent 
Mt of arched marble windows were being taken down ; they 
were of the finest white marble, with beautiful fret-work 
wring, and were to make way for an honest glazed win- 
low, of most honourable deal wood. The marble pieces 
till be left, 1 am told, in some out-house, and gradually 
tinppear. What courts are here ! What seats of marble 
from which to issue edicts to an empire ! Oh this palace, 
once worthy of India! Now the marble even cannot be 
seen from filth ! Would that I were king of India. I 
would make Moscowa and Pekin shake. Before this no 
palace ever met my eyes that excited a wish to become its 
master. Delhi ! Delhi ! thou art in truth the queen of 
cities, or ought to be; and with thee and thy palace I am 
in love, beastly and filthy as both are ! How beautiful it 
would be if restored, and one hundred thousand pounds 
would restore the palace worthily : but a wretch owns it, 
and the ' ignominious tyrants ' of Leadenhall bow the 
bead to his filth. The magazine will explode some day 
and thousands will be destroyed, and with them the 
palace. 

" Nov. 4th, Agra. — Received here by the Lieutenant- 
Governor Thomason, with a kindness of manner which 
distinguishes tliis very distinguished member of the civil 
service. Of him I have heard and seen enough to con- 
vince me, that he is one of the few I have met who take 
really great views for this noble empire, and who has a 
bead to execute grand conceptions. He is not what I call 
in old Indian, that is to say, a man full of curry and bad 
Hindostanee, with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-sufficient idea, that no one ' can know India ' except 
through long experience of brandy, champagne, grain-fed 
mutton, cheroots and hookers. Well, Thomason has no- 
thing at all of all this : he has no self-sufficiency, and has 
t marvellous good head. If he has a failing it is, seemingly, 

K 8 
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too much mildness for governing, that is, for making officials 
stick to their work. Perhaps he is right however, certainly 
so for himself, for a man cannot be too mild. Still, what is 
to be done ? there is nothing so difficult as to temper vigour 
with mildness : rogues always play upon mildness. How the 
devil could I make soldiers attend, by sending a civil message 
to a rascal a thousand miles off, with ' Pray sir, do me the 
favour not to get drunk at mid-day : do think how strong it 
is ! at least it is not quite right' By the Lord Harry it won't 
do, oak trees cannot be chopped down with penknives, and 
so I must and do use the hatchet, now and then. Yet one 
would rather not, and as I can produce no great deeds here 
from want of power, I'll be off ! Meantime I admire Mr. 
Thomason, and wish they would give him the Punjaub. 

" The five rivers and the Punjaub, the Indus and Scinde, 
the Bed Sea and Egypt, the Mediterranean and Sicily, the 
Ionian Islands and Malta. What a chain of lands and 
waters to attach England to India ! Were I king of Eng- 
land I would, from the palace of Delhi, thrust forth a. 
clenched fist in the teeth of Russia and France. Eng- 
land's fleet should be all in all in the west, and the Indian, 
army all in all in the east. India should not belong" 
another day to the ' ignominious tyrants!' nor should it. 
depend upon opium sales, but on an immense population, 
well employed in peaceful pursuits. She should suck 
English manufactures up her great rivers, and pour down 
those rivers her own varied products. Kurrachee you will 
yet be the glory of the East ! Would that I could corns 
alive again to see you Kurrachee in your grandeur! 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, Nov. 4th. — Nothing to tell you 
but of courts-martial and fights with politicals, the last 
not serious yet : to these add the relieving of regiments, 
squabbles of officers — and all sorts of rubbish that 
would take a month of writing to describe, and not bo 
worth a moment's reading. I endeavour in these detail! 
to give the army what it wants : — a proper military tone. 
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11 nKering the whole army of the Puujaub, 

*liii'li has high pay, witli troups from tlie provinces re- 
remDg low pay : well this has not been an easy job ; but 
•ill you believe, that I am postered with letters, even from 
fattMBts, to move corps into such and such countries, as 
bring mnre agreeable to them ! This shews that these things 
We been done from favouritism, or these gentlemen would 
not dare to write such impertinence to a commander in chief. 
I naro answered the whole by a general order. To give 
s military feeling to such a mass requires some severe 
wmnplus; light touches are not felt in bo wide a command. 
Thuusrti nothing I write on high military matters seems 
*"nli much to myself, all convictions in my position 
clew, and put so to the higher powers, who may 
•*oas they please as to execution. Here is the outline of 
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"I first take all our surrounding enemies into review, 
**firth. south, east and west, and by an exhaustive process, 
iog our greatest danger to this: — that though those one- 
have nut yet, they can coalesce, and I shew that some 
,y thuy mil do so. The chief powers now menacing us are, 
^Tepal and Goolab Sing, both being very powerful. Oh ! 
•Jiey won't! they can't. T reject such explanations: they 
■ li is able to hold us in play alone. Goolab can 
ble two hundred thousand men well armed, with four 
dred guns, ami he has an immense treasure with a strong 
itry. Assume that he and Nepal will some day coalesce; 
id tacks the Punjaub, Nopal will fall ou Almo- 
to get back its ancient hill possessions ; it will also pour 
imandoo, its capital, upon our communications 
Otlcmtm. You can fill up the outline. Ourarmyis 
like pepper from a pepper-box over the land : it 
ild take months tn collect it. My doctrine is to locate 
■ on Noopoor and Almoral, at Mnndu, 
la, Deem, Ac, : in short hold all the mountain district, 
is will keep them in high health, beiug cold; and that 
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would famish a powerful reserve to assist oar Panjaab army 
marching on Jumnoo ; or our Almond army if invading 
Nepal : Goolab and Nepal would be held under control 
They could not unite. On the least threatening, a large 
force could enter Nepal at two places, and a powerful 
reserve could support the Punjaub army of fifty thousand 
men : Delhi and Dinapore, my two great magazines, are 
connected by water carriage. 

" With all this I propose the substitution of a military 
police for the idlers, the latter are called all sorts of names 
and attached to the civil servants, who make servants of 
them : at least all people say so. They amount to about 
three hundred thousand men ! Call them 150,000 in Ben- 
gal, and give me 100,000 for police; it leaves 50,000 for 
their present work, and we should have 12,000 policemen in 
each military division, capable in war of fighting the enemy, 
of keeping down insurrection, and of guarding convoys. If 
forced to fight for life and India, we can, under this arrange- 
ment, retire from Delhi, because there will be a grand maga- 
zine at Dinapore connected with Calcutta by water, and the 
line of the Seone River could be occupied with the Bengal 
army. Its right would be on the Ganges, its left on the 
Madras army, which would occupy the line of the upper Ner- 
budda : the lower Nerbudda would be held by the Bombay 
army. We could thus close in mass, to retire on Calcutta 
or Bombay with all the Europeans, civil and military, and 
any faithful native troops. This may seem a wild idea of 
danger, but it is not impossible, and we should be always pre- 
pared : for if mischief ever comes in India it will come like 
a thunderbolt I will send you my report at length, for I 
never feel satisfied till you see my military plans : it will not 
please the powers that be, but my knowledge is greater than 
theirs." — This report and his military views, and projected 
reforms for every branch of the service, will be found in his 
posthumous work: here some characteristic opinions and 
modes of command must suffice. 
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bj knaves, and poor Lord Dalhousie has not 

W enough to control them ; he does his best, but is afraid. 

He Us neither the perception of how, nor the moral courage 

lo &o ilie needful : he is hound with moral cords, which lie 

miglil snap with ease yet lets them hold him like chains of 

'ton. Hnrdinge was not hound by them, but bis ambition 

is unbounded, and though he would have faced the directors 

fwlessly, mill the press too, any day in the week if it suited 

la's purpose, he did not, because bis ambition is to glide into 

WuSon: he has wound, nnd will wind, like a serpent up 

m jntlar of fame. Here I must note that there are two 

1 u '.if the campaign on the Sutlege. Hardingo says that 

'"" far bim The hntlle of Feroshnshur would have been fought 

*'"i six thousand instead of sixteen thousand men ; for 

-*ougl) wonted to leave four thousand nt Loodiann, and fight 

" W" Littler came up from Ferozepoor. Colonel Grant, 

"■ 'lull's son-in-law, tells me, that hut for Hardinge's couu- 

*-**■ ordering Gough's orders, we should have had an immense 

***« hi Moodkee — that our deficiency there was Hardinge's 

**.ult ! Time will clear up these tilings, but there was great 

J liinilcring somewhere. 

" Lord DeJhouuie has talent, but clearly I see he dares not 
*-*ke a great lino, and his quickness makes him lose time in 
:1 matters, which be should leave to his shoes and not 
hie bis head with. Ho does not see what small things 
**re of importance, and what nre of none ; and he is clever 
Enough to beat those under him in details, and then thinks 
"iiimst'lf, and they think him, very clever : but while he is 
Unravelling minute points great ones are smouldering in 
mischief." 

isample Charles Napier strongly rebuked the 
luxury of the Indian system. All previous commanders iu 
chief, when moving on a military inspection, used, at the 
public Bipence, eight; or ninety elephants, three or four 
hundred camels, and nearly us many bollocks, with all 




their attendants: they had also three hundred and thirty- 
two tent-pitchers, including fifty men, solely employed to 
carry glass doors for a pavilion 1 Tin- UtUUDUtM WtaMfab- 
ment was reduced by him to thirty elephants, three hundred 
and thirty-four camels, two hundred and twenty-two tent- 
pitchers; by which a saving was effected for the treasury of 
£750 a month. " Canvas palaces," be wad, " were not ne- 
cessary for a general on military inspection, even admitting 
the favourite idea of some ' old Indians ' that pomp and show 
produce respect with Indian people. Hut there is no truth 
in that notion : the. respect is paid to military strength, and 
tho astute natives secretly deride the ostentation of tem- 
porary authority." 

*' Sir G. Berkeley, C. C. Madras. — Thanks for i 
Captain Oakes to me ; he is both a clover and an agreeable 
man; and, what I delight in, up to his chin in hi* i 
I do love to see this. One such follow as Oak 
two batteries. His coming here has been of grt « 
certainly 'hsapiiroi-cn (ironical) of the Madras Horse 
Artillery, as the worst in the world ; but is fair towards 
others. Now that I know him I shall feel perfect confidence 
in all he tells me : for though bis bad opinion of tho Madras 
Horse Artillery may warp liim B UttU, it will never make 
him unfair. My object in bringing him hen' m 
an estimate of his character. I did not care for his models, 
but I did care for him. A Bengal and a Bombay man were 
hero before, and now I have a Madras man to whom I can 
write with confidence: he is a noble soldier, and I can a« 
he would be as good in the field as in the arsenal. 

" Sergt. -Major Bonnet, 1st B*. Fusiloers. — When in 
1617 I presented the Fuzileers with their new colours, I 
said the men of our days were ns good as t&ow of ftstt I 
days. I was right. Mooltan has proved mj WOfdftl 
former times, Sergt. -Major Graham, if my memory ( 
me correctly, of the 1st Europeans, planted the 
on the breach of Abmedabad: it was u gallant 
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when you planted the British standard on the broach of 
MdoIud, your deed was as gallant as his, and as renowned ! 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the 
'« European* in both presidencies have sustained, and if 
powblo even surpassed by their valour in the present day 

■ 1" old. Tell your comrades that I rejoiced when 
I tard of the fame which you have all gained for those 

which I had the honour of presenting to the 
'tyinieui '» Scinde. 

■ >otb>n, C. C. Bombay. — I had not time to give 
7°n k line before I heard that my appointment has given 
JOQ so mncli annoyance as to iuduco you to resign. I 
ri £TO this, but am sure it will not interfere with old 
w mnuleship : the appointment was not sought for by me. 

ftm sorry you have resigned, because the armies are so 
lent they con never clash, unless I visit the 
UMt, (L y Presidency, which is not probable: and after all 
signifies one man going over the head of another? 
^*tii you B "d George Btrkcly went over mine, for I am an 
i soldier,' not 'a better,' than either of you. I hope 
3 duke will tell you to think again. Whatever happens, 
I you will belkrve that I regret any pain my appoint- 
you, and that I shall always be your old com- 
of flag of truce times." — Cotton had accompanied him 
ir the flag of truce in Spain about his exchange. 
Li' nt. HcFvIane.— You are quite right to address your 
« to me, and when we come across each other pray 
ice yourself; for your family and mine have been 
i for more than a hundred years, though for the last 
f of that time we h»ve had but little intercourse : still our 
vfmbers came from the same old land together; and 
m^li I hire never been in Scotland, nor you either, I 
liove neither Napiera, Snotts, nor McFarlanos can forget 
■•ir ancestral houses and associations. But youis and 
I a more modern tie, as Irish friends and neigh- 
lil my father's death made his sous wandering 
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soldiers, without any house but what they could make for 
themselves. All these recollections make me not only wish 
for your acquaintance, but also, if in my power, to be of use 
to you. But I am here in a position, where I am resolved, 
so far as I am able, to be just, and to bestow whatever 
patronage I may have on those whose claims are strongest 
on the country. Thus my wishes to serve you may not be 
seconded by my power, restricted as that is by myself; and 
sure I am you will approve of such restriction, for I know 
the high feelings of your family. Now I can only say this: 
you have I believe served with distinction, and have claims 
as well as your neighbours ; therefore, if at any time you 
think I can serve you tell me how, and state your claims. 

" Captain . — I arrived here yesterday and found 

your letter of May 22nd ! I go away this evening and 
shall be at Gawnpoor the day after to-morrow, and so on to 
Meerut, where I shall be glad to see you should affairs admit 
of it : but run no risk, for need I tell you, that Lord Ellen* 
borough's friends get no mercy from his enemies. I was- 
not aware that on being sworn in I became President in- 
Council, ' ex officio.' It signifies little, but had I known- 
it 1 should have taken my place ! " — Why was he not toUT 
so by the Council? — "I am glad you did not decline going' 

to . Have patience, and bear anything till I get to> 

Simla, and be assured that Lord Dalhousie will tell me* 
frankly his intentions about you. I judge him by Lord E.'s* 
opinion, but at all events will form mine, and tell yoa 
what it is. The 'peculiar qualifications' are perfectly 
clear to me : be is deceived ! I will convince him by the* 
facts, that Scinde revenue is better collected by Major 
Goldney and Captain Bathborne than by any civil servant in 
Bengal, Madras or Bombay : at least those who are good 
judges of both have told me so, and I believe it capable of 
proof." 

Those who knew Charles Napier will at once recognise 
his playful, caustic humour, in the following letter. It was 
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n iu answer to the complaint of an official person. 

Ae uffence complained of was, that a sergeant, who was 

i tailor, had a wife, angrily excited at her husband being 

■ddreaed by the complaining official, as sergeant instead of 

i tailor, which she thought a more honourable title. 

"Sir.— I have received your complaint, and your very 

ssosible remarks on Mrs. Sergennt Rowe's letter. There is 

us you say, nothing disgraeoftil in being a sergeant, any 

■"ore than in being a tailor, which, by your letter, Sergeant 

;i[ipeora (o be. My opinion is that he who wears a 

"nilbnn is of higher rank than lie who makes it ; and the 

^rgwnt is, in my mind, much the highest rank of the two ! 

■*'l soldiers are gentlemen, whereas tailors are only tailors. 

"ut ii seems Mrs. Howe thinks otherwiso, and prefers being 

n tailor's wife to being an officer's wife. Now, in my 

"•wit, ii lady has a right to hold her own opinion on these 

^•Ucre, and I am unable to give you any redress, because 

Miumission as commander in chief gives me no power 

ike ladies apologise for being saucy: it is an uufurtu- 

r * • «- ' e habit they full into at times, and more especially those 

Xt- bo are good-looking, which I suppose Mrs. Sergeant Howe 

** Unpens to he. 

" As to the sergeant having written this letter, that is 
: er here nor there! Some husbands cannot well help 

■ us they are ordered, and he may be innocent of malice. 
'in/ only thing I can do is, to advise you to apply to your 

^dperior, the collector and magistrate of Furruckabad, who 
^■ill represent the insult which has been put upon you, as you 
Mate, by Mrs. Sergeant Rowe: and, if possible, Major Tucker 
Will endeavour to persuade the lady to apologise for calling 
\uu an ass. Mora than giving you this advice I cannot 

Some ladieB were not so easily disposed of. An officer 

was broke by aentenoe of a court-martial confirmed by the 

.: index i" cbfi f. His mother, a widow, made earnest 

■ >siou for her son's restoration : this could nut be done. 
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bat Charles Napier, in the kindness of his nature soil 
from bis own parse money to purchase a ti 
She accepted it, anil then boasted ill ■ gi T « 

her the mm as hush-money to prevent a public esp 
of bis shameful conduct towards In 

■ Lieutenant - — -. — I have read ft court-martini 
gives me a very bad opinion of the state ut 
and I am extremely discontented with the style 
evidence on that court. I have not time to say mu< 
this I tell you, that rou had better take great 
yoa da. When officers ask me to e , : i m«» 

that they little think of. Now your evidence has spokei 
volumes against you in mv opinion, and I repeat, tak 
what too are about or yon will lose it altogether. I 
as a friend. 

■' Remark on a memorandum of In* judge adi th 
general. 

"1 can see do occasion for his pointing out to the 
officiating judge advocate the circumstance to which be 
alludes. It signifies nothing whether it was the prisoner'" 
mrdutarj tour of guard or not : the refusal to mount guard 
was enough. The spirit of mutiny was up, and with that, 
and not with words, a military court had to deal, und have 
dealt. 

** The same reasoning applies to the pipe. To 'put tie 
pipe down,' To ' take the pipe out of hi* invuth.' To 
■ lifcwpaYil the pipe,' were all one. To make all these dis- 
tinctions, which have no difference, is to mislead officers, 
and shake their confidence in their own powers as forming a 
military conrt. Such impediments to justice lead to the 
destruction of nil military fljffiiptinf. The remarks uf the 
judge advocate general, as to the ■ of the 

court, prove that aannaM to he illegal, and I base revhW 
the proceedings: but I must differ with the judge advocate 
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liinlung that it rests with me, either to revise 
lbs sentence or by remitting n portion make it lego]. I 
lire no right to ' approve and confirm' an illegal sentence, 
■ ntence is ! And without approving — ' approv 
vi'i nd iin\firiniinj ' it,—l have no right to remit any part 
of the punishment. My business is to revise the proceedings, 
which I have accordingly done. 

" M. Qoal, Campbell. — These judge advocates will de- 
stroy the army : they get into low, and then and there, and 
hung bewildered themselves they will bewilder all of us. I 
lute read yonr appeal against Birch's strange decision, but 
1 till not send it borne : I have given my decision on your 
tide. I have been long struggling as a Bervant against this 
pftifog, and now that I am master I will put it down. I 
■die every case into my own hands, and by a single sentence 
red Birch's long catalogue of law cases, to prove 
1'iatljunb was all right because he had not carried off the 



Birch. 
" In each of these cases it 
»M decided, that there was 
B °t» sufficient carrying away 
10 constitute larceny." 



Napikb. 
"Aye! but it was not so 
decided by men sworn tu try 
and sentence according to 
their conscience, the best of 
their understanding, and the 
custom of war in like cases." 



"Tan answer! alltbreo quibbles; we are to act according 
tu our conscience, not books of law ; the one is always with 
us, aud a devilish troublesome fellow too at times! the 
uilirrs me never with us — thank God for all mercies ! If 
we get into these quibbling ways discipline is gone 1 A fel- 
low will knock you down, and pruve he had a glove on ; and 
r touched you with his tist itself, a court* ac- 
ting W judge advocates, must acquit him ! I am refus- 
e of absence to idlers, anil doing all sorts of vile 
I shall soon be the most unpopulai commander m 
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cliief that ever was in India : be it so. 
the looseness id discipline that I see. 

" Geiil. Caulfield" — a director, but one of t 
scorned and condemned the malice and foulm 
genera] body. — " I have read your pamphlet"— 
dian army — " which I was much pleased with ; < 
where you Btand up manfully for the Sepoys. I am 
provoked at the Hilly way in which it is so common to 
of them in this country. They are admirable soldier 
only give way when badly led by brave, bat idle office] 
let discipline and drill grow slack and do not mix 
them : being ignorant themselves they cannot teac 
Sepoy. All this produces confusion in action, and the 
ignorant European officer, who has negto 
studies, yet is as brave as any lion, tries to rally then 
the glorious courage which he ever shews: but cour»£ 
not restore order, and disorder necessarily produces del 

"The Sepoys, who when well taught and well lad 
oppose any troops in the world, fly when ill taught, bo 
bravely led, for brave leading alone will not do. A m. 
writer has justly remarked, that if two armies be n 
things but the generals; and if one genera] bfl ■ 
courage yet ignorant of how to lead, and the other a 
yet master of his trade, the latter will win the campaig 
he will find brave men to second his wise planB. I 
think of this when I see officers neglect the drill of 
regiments. ' Your regiment is brave I say to mysell 
it will run away and the fault will be yours.' Yes 
Sepoy is a glorious soldier — ' not to be cunt:. 
or appalled hij Jiunji-r.' 

"At page 14 I disagree with you, though I b 
may he right, in your low estimation of irregulai 
I formed two corps, called the Sciude Horse ; 
Goojerat and did more than any regular regiment; 
Bengal officers assure me. They charged at Mee 
Hybrubad iu line, and were fully equal to the regular 
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the latter are said to have disappointed their commanders in 
the last campaign, and are much abused, whether deservedly 
or not I cannot tell. All I can say, is, that the 9th Bengal 
light Cavalry and 3rd Bombay did nobly at Meeanee and 
Eydrabad: so did the Scinde Horse, and I would not be 
afraid to go into action with native troops, and without 
Europeans, provided I had the training of them first. With 
respect to the Company's European regiments they are ad- 
mirable. Whether it be expedient to increase their numbers 
to replace the Queen's regiments I will not pretend to judge : 
fort this I will say : — the Company's Europeans will face any 
anemy in the world ! I have the greatest admiration for 
them, and know them well ! " 
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EIGHTEENTH EPOCH. 



SECOND PERIOD. 



Sir G. Napier was now approaching a great event, namely^, 
the suppression of a fearful mutiny, and the exposure of 
ignorance and selfishness which had produced it; yet hi* 
correspondence only vaguely touches on this great matter z 
heavily oppressed with labour and sickness, and each hour" 
expecting a rupture with jealous power, it was guarded and. 
scant. But in his posthumous work he has told the story 
with all its curious details, disclosing at once the peril to 
the empire, and the miserable jealousy and foulness of th* 
weak, vain creature, to whose misgoverning that empire 
was delivered. Succinct explanatory sketches will how- 
ever be found here, shewing the leading points. 

When the Punjaub was first occupied, the Sepoys, having* 
passed the Indian frontier, had augmented allowances ; but. 
when the country was annexed these allowances were with- 
drawn: bad policy prevailing in both cases according to 
Charles Napier's view. He saw no occasion to grant thos» 
allowances, and they were suddenly suppressed, by a mero 
official regulation, without reflection on the danger of tam 
pering with the pay of mercenaries, who had no tie of fidelity 
but pay, and many grounds for estrangement, such as reli- 
gion, colour and race : mercenaries also of such power that 
once aroused none could control them. Discontent imme- 
diately prevailed, and in July 1849, one month after Sir G. 
Napier reached Simla, the 22nd N.I. stationed at Rawul 
Pindee in the Punjaub, refused the reduced pay : it became 
known also that other regiments were prepared to do the 
same, but a temporary want of money had delayed the offer 
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of payment. This happened in the midst of the warlike 
Sikh population, including the disbanded Ealsa army, then 
sullenly brooding over their recent defeats : an army which 
only two years before controlled their own government on 
this very point of high pay : — controlled and overturned it, 
nd by a machinery perfectly known to the discontented 
Sepoys! Soon the 13th Regiment followed the example of 
the 22nd, and an active correspondence with other and dis- 
tant regiments was discovered to exist. 

From Simla Sir C. Napier would, on hearing of this 

matter, have repaired at once to Rawul Findee, if he had not 

thought it unwise to give importance to a danger not yet 

felly developed, and only affecting a quarter where a very 

able and prudent officer, Sir Colin Campbell, commanded. 

Meanwhile it was proposed to Lord Dalhousie, by Colonel 

Benson of the military board, that these two regiments should 

be disbanded at once. This the commander in chief opposed, 

>s cruel and impolitic. Many other regiments were, he said, 

certainly involved, the government could not disband an 

wmy, and the punishment of two would be a signal for a 

general outbreak. His reasoning prevailed. The insubordi- 

Bttion at Bawul Pindee was repressed without bloodshed, and 

the commander in chief publicly treated the matter as one 

of accidental, restricted criminality, not affecting the mass : 

hot he did not privately view it thus, and watched keenly, 

expecting mischief, because the Sepoys remained sullen 

though passive, and the ramifications of evil were evidently 

widely spread. It was in this state of affairs he commenced 

his journey of inspection, visiting, as already seen, various 

places, and at Delhi he again encountered the spirit of 

fimtinv. There the 41st N.I. four hundred miles from the 

insubordinate men of Rawul Pindee, refused to enter the 

Punjaub without the higher pay; and it was well understood 

that twenty-four other regiments, then in orders for relieving 

the troops in the country of the five rivers, were of the same 

mind. By dexterous management, and the obtaining of 
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furloughs, which had been unfairly and reek] 

from the soldiers of the 41st, litis insubordination \ 

pressed and the regiment marched. 

The commander in chief theu continued his insj 
by Lahore ami Attocfc to P 
road to the latter place, he heard, that at the large s 

bad, very extensive insubordination was being de- 
veloped, and still for higher pay ! It was then anparBDl to 
him, and to all officers on the spot who were com, 
Sepoys' habits and feelings, that a widely-spread formidable 
scheme of mutiny was in progress, and great dang 
ing: for though the Sepoys at Wuazeerabad, 
presence of a large European force, rei 

were heard to say, they only awaited the arrival of the 
relieving regiments and would then act altogether. Spun 
after this a regiment of the reiki, coming from < 
which is eight hundred miles from Wuzzaerabe 
principal recruiting country of the Bengal arm] 
while in march displayed an insubordinate spirit 
Govind Ghnr, one of the great fortresses of tl 
containing treasure, and being close to I 
tin' Sil.lt religion, where the Sikhs were chiefly cot 
At this dangerous point the regiment broke int 
insulted their officers, attempted to Beize the gal 
only im vented by the i I ntal pri sen of it cavalry regi- 
ment, which being on its return to Endia ma not a 
by the money question. The allusions m 
letters and journal will now be and , 

"Journal, Delhi.— Here is g nice matter I The -11 si 
shews a disposition to mutiny against going to M<» 
this comes of Scinde pay being given by Lord Harding* ; 
it will be a job for his successor. — Jusl interrapl 
from Cope the editor of the Delhi Ghuette— kicked I nut nut." 

This man, lei cover of'*m' made India ring » 

dentueistuuH of 3 

in hia own name, been pnbliol) aooaaed ol tbnrri 



airy regt- 
t nit:.- i 
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■M iiii, Notember 9th. — There is a report that 2-t 
wgimems are in league with the 41st Begiment; India is 
E a tnililtiry dictation. This is a very awkward 
NttW. Letters from Scinde say the Sikhs are bent on 
Mother trial, and soon, and the authority is very good. 
Ml. if this ihuI a mutiny takes place together they will 
Uj my bead : however I am Dot afraid of anything hut fully 
»bove:— iliat is dangerous. 

i. W. Napier, Dec. 7lh. — The command of 
100,000 men, for I find it absolutely reaches that number, 
Be cautious in speaking of any matters I may 
pecially when I only hear of them from others, 
;iv he error: thus,! told you iho Bombay govern- 
ment had stopped [he great mole at Kurrachee ; no such 
raa Lord Dalliousie, ho told me so yesterday. lie 
*l»ili-infi)rmed : weakness and want of head! now, were I 
; 'pirn. I with him for that, it would be unjust, for lie does 
'"s best to support me generally. I have some strange intel- 
"\pnee about Goolab Sing; he would not meet Lord D til - 
k°toie here : ho has a first-rate bead. Keep this secret, for 
[niiili,. good depends upon the governor- general and myself 
politer ; he seems willing, and is honest I think, 
""find knows! I grow suspicious of men. I am on un- 
tound ground, every step is dangerous. 

Hiss Napier, Dec. 20th. — We nre altogether in a funny 

At this moment we have- war in Eusofaye, the 

"will, where two battles have taken place with our new sub- 

Jhfc, In Nepal the rajah of Sikhim has imprisoned two 

natdrs, mill tortured one 'jf them ; and we are collecting 

. t Ibem back. On the borders of Arracan the 

m, it is said, massacred all the inhabitants in 

o of oar villages. All these things are the works of the 

iticaJs. 

■ M. flfiil. VY. Napier, Deo. •-'2nd. — I have- never had such 
i work: — details though, nothing interesting, save a few 
i that would only irritate you as they do me. I feel 
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it hard to bear, and will go home : to you only will I sa; 
that the good but weak creature I have to deal with : 
enough to drive me mad. Our apparent cordiality, which 
encourage a belief in, is of use, but my cards are very difl 
cult to play, and have been all along. Great self-control ; 
required, and I have fear of writing even this much lest m 
letter should fall into bad hands. However some good 
have done. It has been left to me to build a cantonmen 
and my hope is that it will be a model for others. But thei 
are a hundred reasons why I cannot stay in India, and 
cannot tell them to Lord Ellenborough, for he would te 
them to the duke, or Lord Fitzroy, and they would tell Lor 
Dalhousie : the horses here are too many for the coachmai 
When we meet I will tell you of all the folly going on ; an 
it is past remedy, unless the governor- general and command* 
in chief are made one. It is not poor Lord Dalhousie 
fault. I like him, he is well intentioned and ' so Jirm ' — i 
his own opinion — that he dashes his head against a wall 
With the best intentions in the world, he is paving everythin 
and place but the roads, which unluckily are the only thing 
that want to be paved. 

"I have smashed about a dozen blackguards. The courts 
martial thought they could do as they liked, reject revise 
sentences, and spit in my face, but found they were in th 
wrong box : they forgot that I could shew them up in my n 
marks first, and next mark them as 'very good regimental offi 
cers but not fit for the staff.' I let this ooze out as an on rf/j 
and somehow courts now think twice before they attempt t 
bully : there are but few, and those are honest recommenda 
tions to mercy now. The youngsters thought they had tin 
bit in their teeth. My judge advocate general Birch is i 
blue-light man, full of faith and legal quibbles : he had the 
discipline of the army in his own hands, but now he is in 
my hands, and discipline revives. 

"The poor J 4th Dragoons had been so run down for the 
Chillianwallah affair that their spirit was broken: there was 
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indeed a panic, but we know a panic ought not to stomp men 
as a set of cowards after their gallantry at Ramnuggur, 
where, when led by a brave soldier, they behaved bravely : 
then badly led they got a panic. My speech to them was 
fe-assuring, and I hear set the men half mad ; there were 
shouts heard in the barrack rooms all day and night after 
it: yet I said only a few words expressive of my confidence 
in them. 

"The same, Jan. 2nd. — Much to say, but no time, no! 
not even to dress myself. The details of my work ought to 
be left to others, but not yet, I must go into them well first. 
Kennedy works as hard as usual, or I should limp badly 
over my business. The adjutant- general Grant has a tho- 
rough knowledge of the Indian army, and of individuals' con- 
duct, as to the old and most of the young officers ; I have 
never found him unjust towards any, his likes and dislikes 
^m well placed ; but he is a stranger for me, and I cannot 
wholly be sure that, like you and I, and every one, ho has not 
favourites. You shall now have my official report, and for 
toe love of God keep it secret, for there is a long correspond- 
^ce going on about it, and the knowledge of your having a 
Co Py would do me great injury. Were the duke to know of 
)'°ur having a copy he would be savage as the devil, and his 
* u pport I cannot afford to lose ; if thrown into the scale 
a gainst me, there would be no chance of carrying a single 
Point. I will not send it to Lord Ellenborough, lest he 
Should speak to the duke ; and as much of it is grounded 
On information I obtained from him, it would tell him little 
fcew: he can get it from the duke. My first resolve was not 
to send it to you, that I might have power to say, none but 
Lord Fitzroy had a copy ; but I changed and I have no time 
to tell the why's and wherefore's. You know how one is 
hampered when dealing with fools and knaves; and weakness, 
worse than all ! You should not have had this report, were 
it not that I never think my military ideas arc proof till they 
have been seen by you. 
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" Lord Dalhousie, 5th Jan. — On arriving at Wuzzeerabad 
I learned, from Brigadier Hearsey, that the Sepoys, and espe- 
cially the young ones, said ' When other regiments come up 
tee will do as they do ; this reduction of pay is tyranny, 
but what can we do alone' He farther said, that an unusual 
degree of correspondence is going on between regiments; 
which he considered very bad and wished that the govern- 
ment could prevent it, or appoint a person to read all the 
Sepoys' letters. I told him that was quite impossible : that 
neither could government abridge correspondence, nor open 
private letters, except on some occasion which would bear 
out such an act. He also told me, that during the war some 
men were grumbling and Neville Chamberlaine rebuked them, 
saying 'You are pretty fellows to pretend to be soldiers, 
when a few hours' hardship makes you grumble ; had I the 
power I would dismiss you.' Upon which another soldier, I 
think a Havildar, replied ' You had better not do that* for 
you should not get a man from the country to replace us if 
you did/ 

" I tell you what Hearsey told me, and it marks a bad 
spirit : he seems to think there may be more trouble given 
yet, as regiments enter the Punjaub. Hearsey does not want 
sense, and is perfectly master of the language of the men; 
knowing them well also, as Grant tells me. I know so little 
of him that I cannot speak as from personal acquaint- 
ance, but he appears to have conducted this refusing pay 
affair with great judgment. All that he has told me, when 
compared with the report among the 41st that I heard of at 
Delhi — of 24 regiments having resolved not to march into 
the Punjaub unless they got Scinde allowances— looks 
bad : it is just one of those events that one can make no 
conjectures upon : we must wait. If nothing happens, all 
is right ; but if it turns out to be a preconcerted mutiny, 
force must be met by force: the least concession would 
cost us India. And justice has placed us on high ground. 
Thank God ! for I declare, if we were not perfectly right 
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rod just I could not reconcile it to my conscience to do 
what must be done, in my opinion, to save India from tbe 
title the Sikhs were in before we quarrelled with them. 

" I am not in the least doubtful about putting a stop to 
this atrocious attempt of the villains who are trying to mis- 
lead their comrades, but fear it will cost bloodshed if they 
ncceed; for I will immediately act against all with the ut- 
most vigour. Neither your lordship nor myself would shed 
i drop of blood if it can be avoided ; but a thousand lives 
most be taken rather than let 400,000 men dictate to their 
government unjustly : — nor justly either, for that matter : 
tut woe to the government which placed itself in so dread- 
fid a position ! 

"I cannot express what pleasure our just and honourable 
position gives me. If the men under trial are condemned as 
mutineers I will execute them at once, which I have power 
to do. 

"And now I am sure that this most disagreeable affair 
will open the eyes of the directors, and satisfy them that I 
am right in wishing for Goorka battalions. I would if I 
could, have 25,000 of them, which, added to our own Euro- 
peans, would form an army of 50,000 men, and, well han- 
dled, would neutralize any combination amongst the Sepoys ! 
I do most seriously recommend this subject to your con- 
sideration, and whether it ought not to be seriously pressed 
upon the consideration of the court. I believe your 
lordships opinion coincides with mine as to the Goorka 
battalions : if so, I wish that you would order their higher 
pay to be issued from the 1st of January ; it will at once 
secure the fidelity of these brave troops, and it will bring 
others rapidly if we should determine to increase their 
strength. There are small points which in times of danger 
govern great events. You see I write frankly all I think." 

These Goorkas he described as being of low stature, but 
with huge limbs, answering very exactly the description of 
Attilu's Huns, and not improbably a cognate race : there 
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were several battalions in the Company's service, but on pay 
so scanty as scarcely to suffice for sustenance, and it was an 
object with Sir C. Napier to place them on the same footing 
as the Sepoys ; not only because of their fine qualifications 
of body and spirit, but their freedom from hampering re- 
ligious scruples and customs. He hoped thus to render die 
prejudices and customs of the Sepoys nugatory for mischief, 
and furthermore to check and neutralize the power of Ne- 
paul as a state, by the employment of its own people ; for 
the government of that country was not of a nature to 
retain any hold on the affections of soldiers well paid and 
cherished by another power. But their greatest value in 
his eyes, was the furnishing a sure check on Sepoy mutiny; 
for he had discovered that the insubordinate spirit of the 
Sepoys was principally amongst the Brahmins, and secretly 
nourished by their religious men with a view to control the 
government. 

Very politic was the plan of these religious men. High 
pay interested all castes, and was a covering-bait : but their 
under-machinery was, by religious influence to bar recruiting 
if the mutineers were disbanded ; and use their banded 
strength if retained in pay. Charles Napier's ready genius 
at once seized the means of baffling this scheme with one 
more deeply laid, morally and physically, namely, augment- 
ing the Goorka battalions, as he proposed to Lord Dal- 
housie, and giving them Sepoy pay and advantages. He 
could thus overawe the mutineers with a rival army of men, 
more hardy, stronger of body, even braver, and of less pre- 
varicating faith, as having fewer prejudices to wound : thus 
also he designed to convince the Brahmins that their in- 
fluence to stop recruiting would be futile against the go- 
vernment, hurtful only to themselves, and must therefore be 
abandoned. Meanwhile, as before mentioned, he, from policy, 
publicly met the immediate mischief with pretended scorn, 
expressing it in a general order of the 1 6th January upon 
the trial of the Rawul Pindee mutineers. 
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His journal was now resumed mid treats of various sub- 
jects; for Ins mind opened to everything of interest, to 
■ treU as grandeur. 
"Jefom, January llili, — J have a lung arrear of journal 
to bring up. I have been looking after Alexander and 
I'orus, and the antiquarians may be assured tlitit two thou- 
sand years, many lying historians, and a river that plays as 
ninny tricks as a kitten, are not very manageable. How* 
■Rff there are two passes, and through them the only roads 
ich (o the Hydaspea run: never were any other 
roads beard of, and we may henoo believe that Alexander 
■ through one of those passes. The one would bring 
i lo Jelum, the other to Jullapoor, and on his way 
rimbtedlj he fought with I'orus ; hut that the banks of 
| river are now as they were then is very improbable. In 
• of the Jelum road is, that Alexander would fur 
■kh keep as near the mountains as possible; and that, 
towing he had great rivers to pass, lie would rather do so 
* their sources than lower down in their breadtli and 
,i].ljM"iis. There are also two other, though lighter rea- 
i favour of Jelum. 1". The remains of towns on each 
ink, one of which is called ' Alexander's Throne' to this 
lay, and is on the left hank, where the battle would have 
lit, if fought here at all. 2". Many Greek coins 
arc constantly picked up there. These are strong claims for 
Jelum ; but Jullapoor has also strong presumptions in its 
favour: however I did not go there, being too ill. 
"January 2 : Jid, Hussum Abdawl.— I am encamped on 

■ -u<' r 1 1 ] .alia Bookh'a favourite garden; now no more a 

were cut down by the Sikhs to spite 
I Mahometans: but the hills, and the clear stream, and 

■ Iiimii of the ground, confirm the tale of beauty. I have 
9 time lo say more of Alexander and I'orus, my owu 

more importance, and my notice of this place is 
plinenl to the lady who loved it, to Fadladeen 
—how they abound ! and to my friend Tom Moore. 
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but accidents so bind men in these mundane matters that 
human will has no power : bound fast by fate my destiny 
must be awaited, though with anxiety." 

His own giant hand was there : but when he put it forth 
to save the empire, it was suddenly nailed as it were to the 
shopkeeping directors' counter, as though it had been spread 
out for theft instead of protection. Of this more anon : it 
shall be now shewn, with what entire sagacity he had fore- 
seen the power and malice of his enemies; those enemies 
which the Duke of Wellington had treated with such scorn 
— in words ! Now with his usual fortune, or rather sure in- 
stinct in warlike affairs, he decided to go to Eobat, and thus 
saved two regiments from destruction, prepared for them by 
the Punjaub board of government. This led to a military 
operation, on a small scale indeed, yet one of those which as 
surely mark the great captain, as operations on a large scale, 
when mismanaged, do the want of military genius. The details 
given by himself are at once exciting and melancholy; they 
arc the neighings of an old war-horse in the last of his 
battles! But previous to recording them, some private 
notes shew how carefully he had considered the probable 
progress and results of the mutiny. 

" Memo. — 1°. This mutiny is very serious, and the Euro- 
peans are dispersed in cantonments, hundreds of miles apart. 

" 2°. In each cantonment the Queen's troops are greatly 
outnumbered by the native troops. 

" 3°. The Punjaub, newly conquered, is hostile to the Eng- 
lish rule, and contains all the materials of an army, a de- 
feated one indeed, yet able to rally to the number of 6ome 
sixty thousand. Will Goolab remain faithful ? 

" 4°. The regular native regiments in the Punjaub amount 
to forty thousand men. Between them and the Sikhs there 
is no antipathy ; numbers of our Sepoys during the war were 
found on the Sutlege in the ranks of the Sikhs ; not deserters 
from us, but men who belonged to the battalions which had 
been disbanded for mutiny before by my predecessor. 
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. The European troops are about twelve thousand. 

" (P. If the native troops mutiny they will he joined by 

I Sikhs, mid wo must calculate upon having one hundred 

lousand men opposed to twelve thousand European Hoops. 

M is | great disparity so far as numbers go; but the 

r«l feeling will be with the twelve thousand ; so will the 

idividual physical strength ; so will the money ; so will all 

DWUS of war except numbers. These advantages will 

|mlnrpie tbe power of tbe twelve thousand, reducing tho 

nnes to about two to one only : for tho mutineers 

vi II In- ruled by ' Punchayelt :' that is to say a sort of native 

liueul". such ns goverued the old Kalsa army, and did 

r work as politicals well, destroying both government 

army in a very short space of time. But thousands 

e may join in ibis mutiny and place the fate of British 

Jia in jeopardy far beyond any it has yet sustained. Hence, 

i the present state of affairs, and at this* period of the year 

cially, any concession would he full of danger: more 

■00008 even than a collision, scattered ns tbe Europeans 

We must be very gentle, but fight sooner than concede 

single point. 

■'1 inivi: had a conversation with Lord Dnthousie and 
donel Benson. This officer and myself were opposed : be 
tnted to disband tbe two regiments of native infantry, I 
■ KjiThd and Lord Dalhotiste agreed with me. What were 
j to do if many regiments refused their pay ? We could 
I disband thirty or forty battalions ! What would Colonel 
?n do? Had we disbanded those regiments, the 
lole line, trusting to their numbers, would have followed 
» example, knowing we could not disbaud an army. No 
i ean tell where this danger will end, and any blunder 
T this kind will be ruinous. Accidents however will occur, 
I musl be prepared for the greatest possible danger. 
r resolution is to treat the cases as isolated ones, while 
bo treated; for if we attempt to bully large 
s they will do the same by us and a fight uiu.il ensue." 
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On these views he acted, taking care secretly to provide 
movable col urns, and giving positive instructions to the 
generals in the Punjaub bow to work on every emergency: 
meanwhile he passed on to Peshawur, and found, as before 
noted, that he must engage once more in war. For a British 
detachment had been massacred, the road to Kobat was 
closed by the Affreedees against him the commander in chief, 
the orders issued by the Punjaub administration were 
absurd, and sure to cause the loss of two regiments. There 
was no time to lose, and he put himself at the head of the 
expedition, the causes for which and the details will be gra- 
dually brought out by his journal and notes. 

"Journal, February 10th. — We marched yesterday and 
encamped at the mouth of the deBle, where the head man 
of the Akora village met me. He endeavoured to exculpate 
his people, and, as these people always do, cast the blame on 
others. When he found this unavailing, he tried to defend 
himself only. I gave an hour to bring in the chiefs and 
cause the people to lay down their arms ; it passed and we 
advanced ; but the troops had orders not to fire unless fired 
upon. I sent Captain Coke up a height to the right, and 
two companies of his regiment to one on the left, thus 
securing the hills in my rear ; the Affreedees then fired, and 
we opened with a 12-pounder howitzer, the village was taken 
and burned, by Lawrences men my belief is, and by his 
orders." He commanded a body of the troops raised for the 
Punjaub, and placed, as before noticed, under the Punjaub 
board, beyond the commander in chiefs authority: they 
were in fact independent auxiliaries ! 

" These villagers indeed deserve punishment, because they, 
Lawrence assures me, receive money from our government 
to protect the road; instead of which they attacked us. 
This is the usual conduct and nature of hill robbers, but 
they say we did not pny them enough. It is the old story : 
— civilization and barbarism cannot run together. We have 
had firing all night, and I expect our march this day will be 
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mdet the fire of matchlocks the whole way, uml I fear onr 
return will be very difficult. 

" 1 Itli, Bostee Klmil. — We have fought our way through 
fire miles: the puss of Kohal is jubt, above us, itnd 
EOllt there this morning. It is occupied by uur men from 
I |owa of Kuliiii, mid [here is an old tower, quite strong 
tough against matchlocks and jezaila: I will throw up a 
ronger one iu contain some tioops, as this only holds 
tout twelve ram, and is built of loose stones. I rode also 
i where the Aflreedees massacred our poor sappers, close to 
:'>i!ut tower which had eighteen men ; these last were able 
> liult) their own, hut ilie fourteen outside were all murdered. 
iVell, m have killed as many since the morning! While wo 
lay we shall have sharp work every day I think. There has 
i firing all night, our pieiiuets had little rest and we 
l:. ill -nine losses, I urn going over to Kohat. 
" Foul o'clock. — Just come baek from Kohat itself, and 
in! that fine lad. Ensign Silwell, has been slain during my 
ee. Alas! idas ! Billiard too is mortally wounded I 
i two young men dined with mo three days ago, and I 
>ok such a fancy for both ! especially Silwell: — never did 
meet with a more engaging modest youth. Poor Ililliiird 
! . J (0 EOfl of his young wife ! She will soon be a widow 
My God how hateful is war ! Yet better die 
loriously as young Sitwell did, than us my dear John did, 
a the agonies of cholera ! Fool that I am to think Sitwell's 
besl ! Wo know nothing! How can I kuow 
I fit it? it was the impulse of a fool to think 
■ Iter than another. Prepare to die bravely, and 
i death come in what form it pleases God to send him. 

to return to-morrow and go clear through the 
shall be strongly opposed, and therefore Lieu- 
mi Pollock has orders to march from Kohat towards a pass 
ihich leads to Bu rot toe, a village iu the hills lo which the 
s have sent their wives and children : he can ouly 
alarm, hut that will draw men from us lo defend 
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their families, and we shall get away with more ease and 
our loss be less. 

"Feb. 13th, Mutinee. — We are here again in the plain, 
having swept clean through the pass of thirteen miles, 
fighting the whole way; yet we have lost but six men 
wounded, and 1 believe none killed. Hilliard is still alive, 
and some hope of his wound not being mortal. 

"Feb. 14th, Peshawur. — A march of eighteen miles 
brought us here and our whole loss is about one hundred 
and ten killed and wounded; not much when one considers 
the terrible defiles through which we passed, defended by a 
warlike race. This is a proof of the nonsense talked about 
mountaineers, and how foolish it is to expect success against 
them with regular troops! Regular troops are the only 
troops that can succeed against them. Bunjeet Sing made 
the same march that I did to relieve Kohat, and is said to 
have lost a thousand soldiers: how few men understand 
war ! But all this loss and expence has been caused by the 
government's inordinate taxing of salt: they will pay for 
their folly, the Affreedees will be avenged. Lord Dalhousia 
has, I think, shewn a total want of ability as an adminis- 
trator. How lucky I am ! Rain is now falling in torrents ; 
had it caught us in the hills the camels could not have 
moved : however I had prepared for accidents by taking 
fourteen days' provisions with me. Altogether this march 
has been a good lesson in hill warfare. The Sepoys did all 
the work. We made, with exception of the artillery, little 
or no use of the Europeans, keeping them for a struggle." 

Here his journal ends, and the following is from his post- 
humous work. 

" Coke had kept his men at the top of the defile to protect 
our rearguard in retreat, and as the enemy, not knowing 
that he was to remain at Kohat, took him for a part of our 
force, his position gave us a quiet march for a mile or two. 
When he retired the Affreedees followed us : not however in 
full force, for Pollock's feint had drawn many towards the 
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resh-rn pass. This mi an important divers ion, for govern - 

mui, acquired at Peshanur, said the Oruksie 

md Terab Affreedees had gmlieivd forty-five thousand men, 

an of tii' 1 warrioTS around us; nud as all are branches 

; one tribe and combine in danger, he must proceed 

i.il' in hud who ventures among ibeir mountains. To 

rnter them is easy, to retreat difficult, to remain sinihmiiry 

I but impossible ; for every convoy may have to fight its 

my through fearful straits, and the strongest army be worn 

lit, or jiiiriilysed before an incautious commander is aware 

f Ins dnugcr. The Emperor Ackbar lost two large armies 

t the Ettsul'syes' country, opposite to that of the Affreedees; 

nd the destruction of our forces in Afghanistan was another 

nophe, to warn imprudent commanders and 

at governments. 

" To give Pollock's feint value, wo resolved to retread the 

■ !.!■■ i ■■. one rapid march, and thus forestal the Affreedees, 
who had gone to defend their western village: enough 
however remained to keep us warm. The skirmishing, front 
flanks and rear, was incessant, and some noticeable incidtots 

A. Some Affreedees had gathered on a sugar-loaf 

. terminating a spur of the precipitous hills on our 

ok ; this rock being close to the road barred our progress, 

ilumn halted. On the summit a warrior stood 

like Fuzeli'B picture of Satan, with legs wide apart and arms 

high in air : waving a sword and shaking a shield, he 

ibouted and defied us. A young artillery officer, Mnister, 

■ Id Ins gun with a shell, and the Hying death, whizzing 
rough the air, burst at the moment it struck the brave 

■rl, >■ : his head, his lugs, his arms, flew like radii from 
:,il ashout of exultation burst from the troops. The 
of a field of battle are grim. Condemn not 
, life was played for in a rough game, anil they 
■ . : ■ i riLi I \ rejoiced : it in however a painful remem- 
brance. While this was going on, a dozen or two of 
tin; rear crept, unseen, within three lumdred 
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yards, and laying their jezails on rests sent a volley against 
some staff officers, separately assembled with spy-glasses"— 
the general and his staff — "none were touched, hut had 
the Affreedees been armed with musquets many must have 
gone down. 

"Among Colonel Lawrence's men was a chief, Futteh 
Mahomed, or Futteh Ali : he was six feet four inches high, 
and always accompanied by his standard-bearer, a tall spare 
man, not less daring, yet slight to look at near his gigantic 
master. This Futteh and his followers attacked a hill 
covered with enemies, he and his flag man conspicuously 
leading. The Affreedees held their ground, firing fast, but 
on the summit were charged sword in hand by Futteh, who 
slew their chief with a single stroke. ' With one blow I 
split him down, no man wants a second from me* was his 
speech. This was no empty boast : all had fallen who came 
within the sweep of his sword. He was certainly one of the 
finest men ever seen, and in honour of his bravery I made 
him ride into Peshawur on an elephant, with his standard- 
bearer behind the howdah, waving the flag over his head. 
That man and his people will be always true to the British 
unless we maltreat him : not an impossible event however, 
for the British officers at Peshawur said, that we ill-used 
some Pathan chiefs who had served us well in the Affghan 
war." 

Such was the Kohat expedition, the last of Charles 
Napier's exploits in war, and that he should have been com- 
pelled by a sense of duty to engage in it was a disgrace to 
the Indian government more ways than one. He, the chosen 
general of England, sent out to redeem an empire, should 
have been consulted, honoured, respected and listened to with 
reverence on military affairs as a master in the art; listened 
to and reverenced in civil affairs also, as having governed in 
like circumstances with matchless ability and success. In- 
stead of that he was reduced by a miserable jealousy to be a 
mere inspecting general, and suddenly found himself com- 
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. reckless fully of the local Pnnjaub government 
ead in such an expedition. He was compelled at his ad- 
(1 age, bj a sense of duly, lo risk life and reputation, 
bcj probability of terminating both amidst ilia 
idea racks, in skirmishes so obscure that an ensign's 
h east a gloom over the troops, as too great*n loss for the 
It was not for that England sent him forth, nor 
il Ijod's will that be should so perish. But what ruis- 
(KM folly was that which forced him to such a course? 
y of men set high in power lo control him, when iheir 
r places should have been awaiting his orders with re- 
ifnl silence. Let the following summary speuk — 
rriving at 1'eshawur in bis military course of inspection, 
having information from several quarters Unit the Aff- 
desiguing a new war, he had also the governor- 
MhTb orders- to visit Kohat as a frontier post of import- 
illy as regarded an Affglian invasion: he found, as 
ed, that the road was blocked by an enemy ; that 
in unprovoked massacre of soldiers to avenge, and 
regiments under orders to force a way to the iso- 
lated post of Kohat. These regiments were not under his 
orders : nor had their contemplated expedition been concerted 
. ifL or even previously made known to him, though com- 
I'lir in chief! One of them, being cavalry, was utterly 
t to operate amongst the rocky hills; the other of in- 
i totally unprovided with arms! " One soldier," 
Mud, " bad a musquet without a lock, another a lock with- 
i ; here was a bayonet that could uot be fixed, 
one that could not be unfixed. One man had a weapon 
a look, the cock of which would not go down; then 
ic one that would not stand up. A fine handsome soldier, 
feel high, brawny and bronzed, a model grenadier, his 
best swelling with military pride, and his black 
Iriillinn! eye sparkling with a malicious twinkle, pretended to 
bald ovit bis shoulder, between his finger and thumb, a 
I bja onl) arm! lie was an epitome of political 
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arrangements: a powerful soldier rendered useless by igno- 
rance ! " 

Now, had both these regiments been infantry and well 
armed, they were still far too few for their task ; and their 
destruction,' or, to save their lives, their passing over to the 
enemy, who was of their own race, was almost certain ; and 
to prevent that, and the political danger that must have 
immediately ensued from a defeat, the general was forced 
to take command of this obscure expedition. He imme- 
diately furnished them on his own responsibility with arms, 
and uniting a large body of troops, resolved in person to 
convoy them to their destination and fight his own way 
back. It was beneath the dignity of a commander in chief, 
said an old Indian officer. It would, answered Charles 
Napier, have been more so, to let a tribe of barbarians bar 
the movements of my head-quarters. So with that simple 
devotion to duty that characterised his whole life, he risked 
fame and life without ostentation, the dignity of the mind 
rising above the dignity of rank. 

That his dishonour, or death, would have given un- 
bounded satisfaction to his political enemies in India and 
in England was soon abundantly manifested. For when 
the affair became known, an exultant cry was at once raised 
that he had been baffled, forced to fly, and was seeking 
to cover his disgrace by big talk; that his fame amongst 
the surrounding barbarian nations was gone ! And so per- 
tinaciously was this clamour continued as even to falsify 
history in a grave work by an honest man, Mr. McKenna. 
But his real objects were, militarily to save two regiments 
from destruction and relieve Kohat; politically to shew 
the Affreedees that their power to stop his way was naught, 
and that Runjeet Sing's failure was no measure of British 
power. These objects he effected with his usual promptness 
and vigour ; for a knowledge of the sappers being massa- 
cred was only obtained at mid-day on the 6th of February, 
and at daybreak on the 9th he was in march, with a well- 
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[■mneel body of more than three thousand men of all 

i, find n supply of fourteen days' provisions. This is tie 

war: but to pervert, and misrepresent, all 

■rise Napier's notions, sentiments, and whole character, 

I still tin/ object of his powerful enemies, and pursued 

i much virulence us ever. 

When the banting of villages become known in Eng- 

id, the same system in the Ensofsye country having been 

.1 "vigorous measure" a clamour was oom- 

H u.i about Hi i Charles Napier's ferocity ; and so fur pre- 

Hsdj that Lord Fitzroy Somerset wrote to the author of 

kH work, expressing the pain, which a peiierons spirit like 

! could not fail to entertain, at British troops being en- 

it;rd in burnings unci desolation, But when it became 

sin that Charles Napier had with a vehement indigna* 

n opposed thai system of warfare, and that it was the act 

■Is, and in pursuance of Lord D alilou 81 e'fl savage 

olicy, all clamour eeased, and such "correction of hnrba- 

\<m iii/'i'Ifiici-" was applauded as an energetic and proper 

implication of power. Worse remained behind. 

" Journal, February 1 6th. — This day seven years I was at 

Sonde, having made up my mind to attack the 

rueers, whatever force they might have! The llubicon had 

ii passed, and victory or death wero the alternatives — 

I i'ii>t awaited us! I had then two thousand men only, 

ith full power. 1 have now four hundred thousand men, 

i no power, This is the just proportion between Lord 

li'a brains and Lord Dalhousie's, Poor little 

|l 

" February 1 7th, Meeauee day. — Lord Dalhousie tells me, 

! information, that we must not give up ground 

■ ■ .ipie of ibis country: he is very good to tell 

ili ho docs to help mo in the disposition of the 

is a great warrior, and the members of the 

wrd of administration are all great generals! they will get 

military scrape, by their imbecility, which will 
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be difficult and dangerous to get out of. This Eohat affair 
is all pure blundering ! I am ill, and if no improvement 
takes place must soon die ; for three weeks' excruciating in- 
ternal pains have seized me every hour, or two hours, day 
and night, and I have fallen away, and have no strength. 
Good pluck carried me through the expedition to Kobat, but 
hardly could I sit my horse, though no one knew what 
agonies I suffered, for I do all I can to conceal my illness. 
These pains cannot go on much longer ; better or worse I 
must soon be, for they are not to be borne with life long. 

" Lord Ellenborough, Feb. 26th. — Many circumstances 
prevented my sending in my resignation, to go home in 
March as I intended : this is now impossible. My tour 
occupied more time than was expected, and I had informa- 
tion that the A Afghans and Goolab Sing intended to break 
the peace immediately : with that in my possession I could 
not think of resigning. Then the Sepoys are discontented, 
most dangerously so in my opinion : this also required to 
be looked to, until the relief was effected. I am now in 
hopes that all will pass over; and, after fifty-six years' con- 
stant service, I am not equal to the work of putting this 
armv in order. You know the circumstances under which 
I came out, and how much I disliked coming. I felt con- 
vinced I should have very little power, aud find I have 
much less than I expected. Why, I am now, during Lord 
Dalhousie's absence, under Major- General Littler of the 
Company's service, I being a full general in the Queen's, and 
commander in chief! Of course I said nothing about this 
to give Lord Dalhousie trouble ; but if any one had told me 
in London, that I was going out to India to be under the 
orders of a major-general I would not have gone at all. 
Well, I will not continue this egotistical strain, but could 
give you innumerable reasons why I cannot remain. The 
duke's good opinion is all in all to me, but he does not 
know how powerless I am. 

" Now for my news about India, and our skrimmage with 
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d es. It happened thna. There is a mountain 
niiul bi tween Peshawar and Kohat, both towns Wing ours: 
bin llio Atlroedee tribes were never conquered by the Sikhs, 
nd tli. 1 Inner paid) black uinil for protection across [lie puss 

to B, « distance of 13 

miles. It is a long and very dan- 

■ irlile. commanded by steep 

heights during its whole length. 

Wo began a rood across, at the 

ing the Affreedees COOO rupees yearly ns black 
mail, to keep the defile safe. The Affreedees eotuphiin, 1°. 
Tlint we did not pay tbo money to them ; that young Pol- 
lock, the political "t Kohat, is the friend of a prince of 
:-■■ of Soojah ool Molk, who persuades Pollock that 
prince, bus all power, when renlly he has none. 
l'!i' prinoe thus pockets the rupees, giving a Utile to 
one or two feeble villages and gelling their receipts for the 
whole. 

:* salt was always (-old at the rate of fifteen to 

twenty maunds for a rupee, and now the Lahore government 

ruts raised it to on<- rupee per mound.' This is true : it is 

■ ouplninl I can vouch for, but a strong one. 

'*:!' They say we have occupied the top of the pass B, 

with soldiers, which is mi insult to them, and unjust, as it is 

territory, Occupy the pass Pollock did; but whether 

rritory I know not: however, these tiro their 

grievances. Hut instead of staling them, they assembled 

from Bevel) lo twelve hundred men at night, anil (ailing 

upon twelve suppers and miners, who were making our road, 

. .I them. This eonld not he submitted to, and the 

political nt Pi-liawur, Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, applied 

10 open the communication with Kohat, to punish the 

. iiTnl reinforce that post which was then exposed to 

attack. I was in any case going to Kohat, and therefore I 

■ i.r for the post, and passed the 

defile. On entering il wi were attacked, the firing was kept 

up throughout two (hys. We lost a verj fine ^o\m% \wa. 
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indeed, young Sitwell, and twenty men killed, 'with some 
seventy or eighty wounded; but having reinforced Kohat, 
we returned. 

"I like Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence much, and lieu- 
tenant Pollock seems a fine young man; hut he acts, and 
must act, in the spirit of the government, which is utterly 
unsuited to these mountain people. I have told Lord Dal- 
housie this, honestly and frankly. I know he will be angry, 
I cannot help that, and regret it much ; hut as commander 
in chief, and a member of council, it is my duty to speak 
truth when asked : and the truth is that this province is 
very ill governed and very discontented as far as I can 
judge. And there would be more insurrections, like the 
three which have already taken place, viz. in the Eusofsyes, 
Bunnoo and Affreedee mountains, had the discontented, 
like the above three, had hills to fly to. The forcing the 
Bengal regulation code on these people is to them most 
offensive. I need say no more, for you kuow these matters 
better than I do. 

" Now for one military fact. At Peshawur I found an 
irregular regiment, one of those lately raised, which are not 
under my orders. This corps, 1st Punjaub Infantry, was 
ordered to Kohat, with another of the same description, 
called the 1st Punjaub Cavalry. I had the curiosity to 
review these two regiments, and they are well commanded 
and in good order; but the infantry had old Sikh musquets 
of different calibres, and luckily very few would go off, or 
they would have burst and wounded half the regiment! 
Had the orders of the Punjaub board of administration 
been obeyed, these two regiments would have been sent 
alone, and not half armed, through the strong defile of 
thirteen miles, and probably cut to pieces. Luckily I was 
there. I took spare arms from other regiments, armed the 
Punjaub Infantry well, and conveyed them to Kohat with 
troops drawn from the garrison of Peshawur; and most 
gallantly did these men behave. I gave the Sepoys nearly 
the whole work, and this le^mtaxv^ \wutet %. ^rime soldier, 
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Captain Coke, did the greatest part. Pray tell Lord Den- 
man, who is a friend of Coke's, that his young soldier is one 
of the best I have met with in India. 

" Your lordship will see that the mere accident of my 
being on the spot saved, in nil probability, two regiments ; 
for with near 3000 men and six guns I lost two officers and 
twenty men slain, besides wounded : yet I had strength to 
send strong detachments to seize heights on either flank, and 
to shell the enemy where he was strongly posted! Coke's 
noble regiment, and its noble leader, could not have sent 
sections where I sent companies, and would have been cut 
off! Besides, they would have had no arms ! ! Can anything 
be worse than this ? Well, I took upon myself to give them 
arms, and I dare say ' his honour in council* on the repre- 
sentation of the ' Military Board' will reprimand me, as 
they have twice done already — they being perfectly in the 
wrong each time ! It is not good old Littler that does this : 
it is H alii day and Pecksniff: however, if tho supreme 
council expect me to be passive they are in the wrong box ! 

" Now for a more serious affair. There is a smouldering 
conspiracy among the Sepoys to force the government to 
give higher pay ; this had shown itself in mitigated forms 
in four regiments, but burst forth with some violence in the 
66th, which garrisoned Govind Ghur, and tried to seize that 
fort ! Luckily one vigorous officer saved the gates, and the 
1st cavalry dismounted and entered by force. Lord Dal- 
hoosie is away, I am here up in the north, and Gilbert had 
to deal with the mutineers. He tried them and let them off* 
with lenient sentences, and thus overturned the system I was 
acting upon, of inflicting just punishment for mutiny ! 
The guard, which fixed bayonets and seized the gate to 
exclude the dismounted cavalry, was merely sentenced four- 
teen years' imprisonment ! The whole proceedings came to 
me yesterday, but I can do nothing, as Gilbert has confirmed 
the sentences. So / have dismissed the regiment bodily 
and made the Nusseeree battalion of Goorkas the CO//* 
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Regiment. The talk amongst the Brahmins was, that the 
government could not get men if the Brahmins chose to 
6top recruiting : so I thought it good to shew the whole 
of India, as well as the Brahmins, that we can, — and good 
soldiers too, as daring as Europeans ! • 

*' Whether I have done right or wrong is yet to he seen, 
hut a prompt and strong blow was necessary, and I struck 
it, and being convinced I am right await the result with 
perfect confidence. If once the army can dictate to the 
government, the Indian game is up ; we should have the 
Sikh punchayets in a month ! Had not the conduct of 
the government been perfectly just on this occasion, I 
should feel nervous and unhappy ; but it has been quite 
just ; and while 1 am at the head of the army, with Gods 
blessing, not one farthing of increased pay shall the Sepoy 
get. 

" I will now relate to you another of our vigorous doings. 
The Bajah of Sikkim imprisoned two doctors. This hap- 
pened just as the governor-general was on his way to 
Bombay. He ordered the c supreme government * to 
punish the rajah and publicly threatened him. Then 
regiments were ordered here and there, without my being 
consulted at all ; a general was appointed to command ; 
and all things were collected at Darjeeling to enter Sikkim, 
and smite the Sikkimites, hip and thigh. However the 
commander, General Young, thought it as well, first to ask 
what sort of country he had to act in ? and thereupon the 
political, a Mr. Lushington, made enquiry. The govern- 
ment had thought that enquiry the last thing to be done it 
seems ; for it was then found, that the despicable rajah 
has such a country, and such means of defence, that 
General Young very properly wrote to government to say 
ho feared his force was unequal to the invasion ! Thus, ' 
after all the preparation and expence, the expedition is 
countermanded by ' his honour in council ! " and the 
public letter of the governor-general, threatening to ex* 
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BUflU tlio rajah and his tribe falls harmless to the 

gruiiud. 

" 1 daru sny Lord Dalhousie will be very angry, when 
he lands uud finds what lias happened, but it is his own 
(null. Why did he leave to the supreme council the 
i a war, when the commander in chief was 
the person to entrust with the execution of such mea- 
sures ? General Young, in my belief, prevented a oata- 

ibich was very probable bud the suggestions of 
Mr. Lmhington been followed. In short the system of 

iioiagement in war, which your lordship put down, 
j> !n-L getting up again. I iniiy be wrong, but this is my 

pinion; and without prejudice, lor I like Lord 

. and on many points be has giveu me excellent 
support, though on maoy others I am n cypher, aud any 
other man would be as good. I could tell you many 
things to confirm your doctrine, about the necessity of a 
complete revision of the whole system of Indian govern- 
ment." 

The "vigorous blow" of the foregoing letter, though 

i a general view of policy had also an espe- 

li.iI object, The general had proposed to Lord Dalhousie, 

pfcH the mutinous spirit of the Sepoys first appeared, that 

i ree battalion of Goorkas should have Sepoys' 

"',vn being too scanty, This was an experiment 

i the feelings of the Goorkas towards the British 

»nn:r, l/ml Dalhousie assented, mid an officer was sent 

to announce lire offer to the Nusseeree Goorkas: they 

nwupted it with frantic joy, for they were actually starving. 

■ ma a fair beginning of an admirable policy; 
Sun though die govern or- general promised, and the com- 
unuidt ■[■ in chiefs assurance had been thus publicly and 
'ilIiL'iully given i" these poor men, faith was not kept : their 
claim was shuffled off by the government, until Cbarlcs 
Nupii-r. indignant at such I'ulseiies-s and cruelty, seized tho 

i the mutiny at Govind Ghur to redeem Ids own 
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word. On his self-responsibility he disbanded the 66th 
and substituted the Goorka battalion, thus giving them 
Sepoys' allowances : certainly it was a bold stroke, but one 
of those which belonged to his resolute, honest character, 
as a public man. 

Previously to this vigorous display of energy he had 
assumed, on his own responsibility also, to dispense for a 
while with a government regulation, apparently and really 
of the smallest possible consequence in itself, yet bearing so 
on the troubles of the mutiny as to carry with it the safety 
of the Indian empire. This regulation affected the usual 
allowance to the Sepoys for purchasing their food, according 
to the market prices of the countries in which they served : 
it was recent, was but partially known, was in itself un- 
just, and became suddenly applicable at Wuzzeerabad, 
where it was entirely unknown. The general was then on 
his journey to Peshawur, previous to the Kohat enterprize; 
and he was told by the Brigadier, General Hearsey, com- 
mander at Wuzzeerabad, that it was an unknown regula- 
tion, which would lessen the allowance of the Sepoys, and 
in their sullen temper, looking as they then were for 
higher pay by mutiny, would be most impolitic and dan- 
gerous to enforce : that it would most probably produce an 
outbreak. The value of this communication mav be 
measured by the fact, that only twelve days afterwards the 
Govind Ghur mutiny happened. 

Sir Charles Napier immediately consulted Colonel Grant, 
his Indian adjutant- general, and other persons, as to the 
origin, nature, and effect of this till then unknown and 
partially-acting regulation : they confirmed his own notion 
that it was unjust, was trifling as to amount in the ag- 
gregate, but would yet be most injurious to the public 
service if enforced. Lord Dalhousie was then at sea, the' 
supreme council distant, the commander in chief was on the 
spot, the crisis formidable, the danger imminent. Weighing 
these things Sir C. Napier suspended the application of the 
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: -let the reader mark ! " suspended the applica- 
tion, pending a reference to the aupreme council/" That 
if in siiy Tor one month! One month's delay in promul- 
! enforcing a partial, unjust, and to tlie Sepoys 
unknown regulation, when, in the opinion of all the officers 
conversant with (he Sepoys' disposition, its immediate nppli- 
[Id cause a terrible mutiny that might overturn 
tbe British empire in India ! And to what amount did tho 
fum thus withheld from government reach in the aggregate? 
L «,v than ten pounds .' not ten pounds to each Sepoy, but 
ha poanda in the whole! For thus overstepping his legal 
ii extent that an ensign would scarcely he rebuked 
barlca Napier, the commander in chief, was by 
i.'ml Delhousie and his council grossly reprimanded, grossly 
insulted, and forbid erer to exercise his discretion in any 
such matters or under any circumstances agaiu — in fine, as 
will be seen, driven by brutal insolence to resign his com- 
mnnd. A principle, it was said, not money was iu question. 
was a great principle! one which involved ihat 
the public at any personal risk; and the proof 
ih«t In', Charles Napier, well judged the occasion, was that 
Lord Dalbouftie and his council did not dare, to enforce 
their own regulation after him! His letters and journal 
ehall by degrees disclose this affair, but for the complete 
atorT the reader must hmk lo '' Indian Mi.ii/orernmriit." 
Napier, Feb, 28th. — Take a sample of my daily 
Dp at four o'clock and rode my elephant till 
■ a mounted my beautiful white Arab ' Mosaic,' 
I galloped him for ten miles, to the disparagement of 
■ iltriir ■, men of half my age, who were knocked 
t hearty breakfast after, at seven, and from that time 
ibis fivo o'clock, write! write! write! and my horse is 
r waiting for me to go and review two regiments. 
■■ M. Genl W\ Napier. — STonr view of the duke's letter 
right: what he flunks a misfortune to me, I think none 
■11. All that he, and Lord Ellenhorough, and you, say, 
u % 
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I had well considered before, and resolved to stay a few ' 
months longer. The duke has a right to think this 
country in danger; it is in great danger, and Lord Dal- 
housie is more likely to hurry on danger than to control it: 
time will reveal his weak character. I could fill volumes 
with small matters, aye ! and great ones, on this subject 

" Among other things that hinder my attempts to put 
the troops right is this great one : the Sepoys are over- 
whelmed with duties that do not belong to them — civil 
duties. Next, the stations are enormous : each officer, each 
clerk, each civil servant has what is called a * compound;* 
that is a villa with a large garden, outhouse, &c. Hence 
the guards at these stations have five, six, even ten miles to 
go to their posts, and two evils arise. 1°. They must be 
very large to defend themselves. 2°. They cannot be re- 
lieved daily, for the heat is too great, the distance too great: 
they mount guard weekly, sometimes only once in two 
months ! Discipline of course has been destroyed, and all 
the guards in Bengal are, in fact, detachments under native 
officers. A sentry calls out when his time for relief comes, 
the next sentry then gets out of bed, dresses and takes his 
post, and the relieved man goes to bed. 

" I have had no time to deal with this yet, nor is it easy 
to deal with. I cannot stem such a stream under a poor 
creature who requires a long correspondence to understand 
the most trifling matters, and then * considers.' No ! he 
don't consider, he will ' take into consideration.' Now con- 
sideration in any case is the devil with a weak head ; but it 
is ten devils in the future tense. I have however carried 
three new cantonments by assault; he has assented, and 
I have clapt on engineers and workmen so vigorously, that 
my hope is they will be too far advanced before he has time 
to recant : they will cost £'300,000, but regiments will no 
longer be destroyed wholesale as they now are. 

44 1 have disbanded the GGth Sepoys, and transferred 
Goorka men to the colours of that regiment I expect this 
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b ii devil of a noise, but time was not to bo lost by 

applying fur authority to ' hi« honour in council' at Cal- 

balf the army might have been in open mutiny be- 

uuwer oonld have been received from men not 

competent to give an opinion. My dear coadjutors of the 

BptWDe council me unfit to form any military opinion, yet 

in generals, and form the most decided opinions. 

So 1 bare wand for myself, and if reproved in the least 

a will appeal to those who sent me here, which will bo 

supreme council. The impression which my 

ill make on the public mind in India cannot 

t be known, as my general order only left this two Jays 

; but the papers will have it directly, and you will see 

- ilny siiv. Had the mutineers seized the strong fortress 

Gliar, there i3 little doubt that the disbanded 

i soldiers who are round Umritzer would have risen in 

We bad a narrow escape. 

" II. Napier, March 10th. — I have very few tilings hi my 

gift. Lord W. Bentinck, and Hardinge, deprived the com- 

. r in chief of everything they could take from him. 

Yet I know not why they should be blamed ; it was all 

jobbing, and they hud as good a right as others. All the 

pains 1 take to stop johbiug is however just labour thrown 

■ ay, except for uiy own conscience: Kennedy and I are 

olutely tired out by the great labour, nud time, it takes to 

i out who has the best chums, mid wc do not succeed : it 

npooaible. In our Affreedoe fight three young men dis- 

OWbed Lhemaetves much: chance gave me three vacant 

i in that week, and one went to eaoh of those three 

This seemed a fair tiling, I having never seen one 

f thrill until in fight ; yet three times three dozen, in the 

have greater chains ; hut not the luck to right 

illautly and notably under the eye of the commander in 

liii.f. '('his therefore was not strictly just : hut two of them 

men ii| .i ritvci|'itk>(iH bill, leaping from crag to 

I under a heavy matchlock fire aud the rolling down ol 
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stones, and brought off four wounded men from under the 
noses of the Affreedees. These wounded men had been lying 
under the rocks above; seen by us from below, but the 
enemy, though just above them, saw them not Up went 
Lieutenant Norman and Lieutenant Murray in full red 
uniform, with a parcel of Sepoys as gallant as themselves, 
and in three trips brought the poor wounded fellows down. 
The third officer was Hilliard, who, when gallantly carrying 
a cliff was shot down while cheering on his men. 

" Well, the Affreedees now have the defile again, and the 
whole was a miserable blunder of government : this I have 
tried to prove to Lord Dalhousie and hope we shall not 
quarrel on the subject. I have done a good job in quelling 
the mutiny : — if so be I have quelled it, for I am by no 
means sure. I ought to be more modest Hal ; but, to tell 
truth, I doubt whether every commander in chief could have 
done so well as myself. I have also done great good for the 
European soldiers in establishing three new barracks, built 
on sound principles of ventilation and comfort, and in one 
way or another have benefited the soldier much. But I 
have now been travelling and working very hard for a year, 
and have not a bit of flesh on my bones : I have lost at 

least a stone in weight. Tell your friend Mrs. I 

cannot get a cadctship for her friend's son : it is a private 
favour from a director, and I do not think Hogg would give 
me one ! How well, by the way, he ought to read the Sikhs' 
bible : it is called the Grunth I 

" I always intended to ask Jones to paint the battle of 
Meennee, and am delighted at his having taken up the idea. 
He throw it in my way ! Why, if there be anything in 
military glory, what is the G.C.B. of the Bath compared to 
a picture of Meeanee by the best battle-painter of the day ? 
I know of no glory in the Bath, except that my heir will 
carry the badge on a cushion to the Queen, snivelling, and 
say 'gone dead* And the sovereign will say, 'Another 
ribband to give away' 
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" M. Oeni W. Napier, March 22nd. — I had decided to stay 

! < totober before your letter came advising me to do bo. 

i Lord Dalhousie I have been very plain ubout the Af- 

KDse the government is entirely wrong. But my 

is right, for the Affreedees were savage in their 

. thuugh right in their auger ; they were very brutal. 

y cut the cords of the sappers' tent, ami holding it down 

iked the poor fellows to pieces through the canvas. There 

I be mischief in that district. Twelve of our men have 

i killed there BJnoe my foray, and the pass and the salt 

s are in possession of the Atf'reeilees. Lord Dalhousie 

aot pleased with what T tell him about (he Puujnub go- 

1 1 the Affreedees will tell him enough. The C6th 

irlv got hold of Govind Gliur : had they done so, they 

murdered their officers, and obtained £100,000 

It is the seat of the Sikh religion, all the dis- 

d Sikh soldiers tire living around it, burning for another 

;bt, and would have been up in an instant. 

"March 26th. — Lord Dalhousie lias just returned from 

. He approves of my disbanding the GGlh, but not of my 

tog the Goorkas into pay, which is the essence of the 

v struck! as shewing the Brahmins we have another race 

jet on for soldiers. I have just got his weak letter: — it 

rery Billy- He will not however, I expect, rescind my 

', but it would please me, as my resignation should in- 

:Dlly go in. He does not see half the danger he was in, 

rasped, and they will all — pooh ! pooh ! now it is over. 

re, on the spot all were in the greatest fright. The Sik- 

i affair has ended disgracefully : so much for Lord Did- 

tarj ability, and his confidence in the commander 

i ltd I not been at Peshawur two regiments would 

myed . yet I have not power to order even a 

phtneal of ■ corporal and three anywhere: to do so is at 

j own risk ! Is this a position for me ? You will say no I 

right about my staying till October. 
"Lord EUenborough, March 2t)ih. — I told you of my 
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making the 66th a Goorka regiment My reason for this 
very important measure yon shall have in full, because I 
hare had a hasty note from Lord Dalhousie on his landing 
at Calcutta, in which he regrets my having taken this step 
without applying for advice to the supreme council. Now, I 
have no regret, and would act precisely in the same way were 
the work to he done over again. When I was at Simla last 
November, the officer commanding the Goorka battalion told 
me his men were starving on 4 rupees 8 annas a month ; 
that they were very proud of our service, but many had de- 
serted from want of food. He shewed me his calculations, 
by which it appeared clearly that their pay could not support 
them. 

" Turning in my mind what to do, I saw on the one hand, 
that two native regiments had just mutinied for increase of 
pay, and there were strong grounds to suppose the muti- 
nous spirit was general in the Bengal army, evincing itself 
in the midst of a hostile population. On the other hand, 
the Goorkas were said to be as brave as Europeans : this is 
the unqualified opinion of every officer who has seen them 
in battle. I therefore came to the conclusion, that by taking 
these Goorkas into the line we should get faithful troops, 
equal to our Europeans in courage, for the pay of Sepoys. 
Common sense pointed out the wisdom of doing this ; espe- 
cially at a moment when the faith of the Sepoys was doubt- 
ful ; for with the Goorka race we can so reinforce our Euro- 
pean army, that our actual force in India would be greater 
than that of the Sepoy army, numerous as it is. 

" Having this impression, I went to Lord Dalhousie, who 
entirely agreed with all I said, but added, that he had been 
told the Goorkas objected to serve in the plains. ' However/ 
said he, ( I have also heard, that this was a mere story spread 
by the married officers, who had bungalows in the bills and 
did not like to move.' My answer was that I could easily 
find that out, and I did so, and told Lord D., that the 
married officers were against it, but the Goorkas would be 
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delighted to go anywhere. Let me I said, send an officer to 
their quarters to ascertain from themselves if they like it, 
and, if they do, to promise tbem Sepoy pay at once, on con- 
dition that they march wherever ordered. Ho agreed, I drew 
up a paper for the officer to read to the Goorkas, Lord D. 
read and approved of the paper, spoke to the officer, Lieu- 
tenant Tombs, and sent him off that day. The Goorkas ac- 
cepted the offer with frantic shouts of joy. Poor fellows, they 
irere starving ! 

" I thought everything settled and went on my tour, but 
*hen at Hurdwar, to my astonishment, received a letter from 
Lord Dalhousie, saying he had not authority to grant the 
Goorkas increase of pay, but would write to the Court of 
Directors to recommend it ! My answer was, that ' the pro- 
mites of the governor-general and the commander in chief, 
voluntarily given and gratefully received, could not be 
withdrawn' I was really discomposed at this, and my joy 
*M great when, in answer, came a letter to say our promise 
should be kept at nil hazards ; but he would wait for the 
•nswer of the Court of Directors, which would arrive by the 
first of January. That if unfavourable, he would do tho 
thiug even though it removed him from India. Well, six 
Months passed and nothing was done ! I had been travel- 
ling the whole time, and was much vexed to see the muti- 
nous spirit evincing itself in all directions. These outbreaks 
convinced me there was but one way to meet them, namely, 
by force. It is all very well to talk big, to say, 'oh! we 
*on't concede an iota to mutineers :' but Lord Dalhousie 
forgets that we must concede, unless we have force ; and that 
force cannot be found in the ranks of tho mutineers ! It is 
therefore good policy to enlist Goorkus, and bad policy to 
treat those brave soldiers ill ! 

"Now, at the moment when daily and hourly reflection had 
brought these thoughts to conviction in my mind, I heard 
of the CCth having nearly seized Govind Ghur, containing an 
immense magazine of gunpowder, a vast quantity of Sikh 
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cannon, and treasure : and this at the seat of the Sikh reli- 
gion and in the midst of the disbanded Sikh soldiery ! I 
saw there was no time to lose, and thought the opportunity 
favourable for striking a heavy blow at mutiny, and at the 
foundation on which mutiny was based ; and I think the fol- 
lowing fact will satisfy you. Lord Dalhousie knows it as 
well as I do, for he wrote to me on the subject. When some 
Sepoys were grumbling at a little hardship in the last cam- 
paign, Major Neville Chamberlaine reproached them thus, 
Were I the general I would disband you all. A Brahmin 
Havildar answered, If you did we would all go to our villages, 
and you should not get any more to replace us. This was a 
distinct promulgation of a principle on which they were pre- 
pared even then to act ; and hence the mere disbanding of a 
regiment, so far from doing good, as Lord Dalhousie ima- 
gines, would only render the dangerous principle more for- 
midable. To me it is incomprehensible that his lordship 
does not see his own safety in that part of my conduct 
which he regrets. 

" Some time before the 66th mutinied, the 22nd had 
shewn the same spirit, and when some were punished by 
court-martial the men were heard to say, ' This is tyranny, 
but what can we do ? We are in the midst of European regi- 
ments. We will wait till all the other regiments arrive and 
then we will consult and do whatever the other regiments do.' 
Here we have the Sikh punchayets in embryo. Such was 
the tone of the Bengal army when I assumed command ; for 
this pay affair was a long-prepared one, and the correspond- 
ence by post between regiments was enormous, as has since 
appeared. At Delhi when I put a stop to the mutinous 
proceedings of the 4 1 st Regiment, the Sepoys said, Twenty- 
four regiments are coming to the Punjaub and ready to 
stand by us ! Few are aware of the great and secret spread 
of this spirit of mutiny : the whole framework of discipline 
was shaken to its foundation, and the only chance of putting 
it right was the very measure which Lord Dalhousie dislikes, 
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lnii lins fortunately col firmed. Had I not enlisted the Goor- 
las, merely disbanding the B8lh, the other regiments would 
have said, ' They are martyrs for us, we loo will refute.' 
"This passive resistance, which however became mure 
cttve and violent of character in each successive mutiny, 
could not be easily dealt with by breaking regiment after re- 
giment, in the midst of an armed and most discon tented popu- 
lation ; for if Lord Dalhousie thinks the Sikhs are disarmed 
be is mistaken : they are not. I therefore repeat that we 
have no way to meet this formidable spirit but by force ;. and 
we have not so in dent force, unless we enlist men wholly 
different from the Sepoys, and who, being joined to our Euro- 
peans, can put down mutiny. Then the Sepoy will be 
Mtblai; nol otherwise, since he has got the taste for high 
|ny. I could now dismiss a dozen regiments if they behaved 
■ re would he no more mutiny; all the conmuiml- 
i say that the spirit is gone ; for all see that I do 
not look to Luoknow for recruits, and the Havildar's threat 
is no longer of worth : the military government is now firm 
and vigorous. 

"The three Goorka regiments had been ill-used, but 
that is now made up to them; Lord Dalhousie has given 
to them all Sepoys' pay, which has delighted me. Lord T>, 
thinks I should have consulted the supreme council — he 
htiltg absent. There was no time to hold councils of war I 
The thing required a blow, heavy and rapid, or the whole 
: >] have been lost. And what could the supreme 
council know about the matter? Which among them kuew 
about soldiers? Not one but Littler, and I am 
»ot likely to consult a major-general on a subject I under- 
Hid better than he does. I like Littler much, hut I do 
mt like councils at all, because I never want to avoid re- 

i send you a copy of my Kohat dispatch. Whether 
t is usual or uot to publish these dispatches you will know 

r thiui me ; but this has not been published : nor do 1 
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know whether Lord Dalhousie approves of what I have 
done or not, for he has not written a single line to say so, 
beyond approving of the conduct of the troops. I do not 
want Lord Dalhousie's thanks, but it is ungracious, his not 
saying even in a private note — ' I congratulate you on getting 
safe out of the defile.' These Affreedees had been ready to 
do anything to oblige and serve ns before, they were ill-used, 
and their anger arose entirely from bad management, as I 
have told Lord Dalhousie. Had Sir Colin Campbell been 
in full command there, instead of Lieutenant Pollock and 
Lieu tenant- Colonel Lawrence, the fight would not have taken 
place: I know they should not had I been there. I like 
Lawrence very much, and he is a good and clever soldier, so 
I do not speak from any hostile feeling : but T think he, like 
all politicals, is incautious. Young Pollock is a boy, I do 
not blame him : but these gentlemen hold the people they 
have to deal with too cheap. 
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To suspend a deduction of ten pounds from the Sepoys' 
allowances at Wuzzeerabad, was an official irregularity so 
eagerly seized as clearly to prove watchful malice directed 
from afar ; and Lord Dalhousie's qualities fitted him for 
giving effect to such miserable enmity. He had also his 
own cause of anger. The military report on the Punjaub 
system, especially as regarded the Affreedees, speaking 
plainly, as its author acknowledged, because truth was abso- 
lutely necessary, wounded the governor- general's self-love. 
Sir C. Napier, when composing that report, knew not that the 
system he so unsparingly condemned was of Lord Dalhousie's 
own concocting, and secretly directed by him. He thus, un- 
wittingly, hurtled his lordship's vanity and weakness, sending 
both staggering to official pomposity for support ! With this 
key to motives, the progress of the affair may be judged 
from the simple records of the wronged man's feelings as 
the events occurred. 

" Miss Napier, April 5. — My letters must be short ; for 
unless I tell a long story of all that goes wrong I know not 
what to write ; and were I to tell only what goes right you 
would have a blank sheet ! It is hateful to grumble and 
criticise ; yet what can a man do in my position ? Truth 
must be told, because men's lives hang upon it, and the 
truth is, we go on very ill : put things right I cannot, and it 
is better to go away. Besides I may be wrong, and there- 
fore, better away digging in a garden : if my work spoil 
the garden no harm is done, but great will be the harm of 
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making mistakes in India, so I speak plainly to my col- 
leagues. They don't agree with me ; the soldiers do, and 
also many civil servants : but I and the powers that be, take 
widely- different views, and that is bad, though we do not ex- 
actly quarrel. 

"M. Genl. W. Napier, April. — Lord Fitzroy has copies 
of Lord Dalhousie's minutes on my Punjaub report, and my 
answer. If I am wrong I am better at home, for my head 
must be gone : but my opinion is that I am right, though 
such a long story is not easily told, amidst such crushing 
masses of business. I am loaded with responsibility, and 
Lord Dalhousie tries to throw on me that which I should 
not bear, and will not bear : if evil happens it will be the 
result of his own government, not of my acts. However as I 
may be hooked on, despite of myself, the danger is great, 
and I shall beg to be recalled in October. I am too old to 
bear so much work, and so much danger ; for those who 
surround me have power not always to be coped with. Keep 
close the copy of my letter to Lord Ellenborough : you 
know how the duke upholds the principle of secrecy, and he 
won't like my telling Lord Ellenborough even, though that 
is in fact telling himself. My thought is that Lord Dalhousie 
does not wish to make war; but he has a little jealous 
mind, and thinks he understands great points of government* 
which he does not: however, if possible, I will keep well 
with him. 

" Journal, April. — Lord Dalhousie not yet arrived. I 
suspect we shall have high words : he is weak as water, and 
as vain as a pretty woman, or an ugly man. I am sick of 
him. I have been told that it was Colonel Benson who ad- 
vised retreating at Feroshashur ; but when it was proposed 
to Gougb, he furiously exclaimed, ' Retreat! No by God! 
I have served all my life with honour and I'll leave my old 
bones to whiten on this field if we are beaten ! I'll never 
retreat.' This is just like the brave and noble-hearted 
veteran: he is true as steel." 
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Now burst the long-expected storm of factions malice. 

,ord rialhonsie reluming from his vovnge, made known his 

'ii angry minute, repelling and censuring, as 

tonally offensive, tlie report on the Punjiuih; adding 

tereto the subjoined reprimand of the command ft in chief, 

[ having, by a temporary suspension of a foolish unjust 

tion, quelled without bloodshed, the most formi- 

I mutiny that ever pervaded the Indian army. 

land, dated Calcutta, April 13th, and addressed 

■ the adjutant-general by a secretary. 

" Your dispatch No. 13, of the 20th January, and my 

reply thereto, dated the 14 th February last, relative to the 

mode of calculating compensation for Sepoys' rations, 

having been duly submitted to tho most noble the governor- 

grneral of India in council, I am directed to acquaint you 

r the information of bis excellency the commander in 

kief, that bis lordship in council entirely concurs in the 

■pinion expressed in paragraph '.) of my letter to your ad- 

, of the 14th February above referred to, and views 

irith regret and dissatisfaction the orders which the com- 

i chief intimates he lias issued to the officers in the 

Punjaub. 

'■ :: . There was, I am to observe no room for doubt as to 

what were the intentions of the govern or -general in council, 

t of the general order of 1847 that bad been re- 

If there had been doubts the obvious and proper 

Lis excellency was to have referred the matters for 

ration of the president in council, and to have 

pnjled his reply before be gave an order which he had no 

I did not in any respect call for haste. 

be commander m chief has issued this order with 

to troops in the Punjaub. His excellency well 

■ ifflcultj of reversing an order issued regarding 

»iid he must be aware that, that difficulty becomes an 

tpo eri biHly after whal has recently occurred in the Punjaub. 

The effect therefore of hie excellency's act baa be a to re- 
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cietic: l«? expected to expose myself willingly in future to 
sc:i ai.:ther reprimand, for exercising my professional 
;i irmeEt at a critical moment, and when no higher autho- 
rity :Lan my own was on the spot. And even had the whole 
s^presie council been there, I much doubt whether in a 
CT2f*:::!! of mutiny anr of them would be so well able to 

* mm 

T^ij-r as the commander in chief of the arm v. 

~W:;h respect to the letter about my reply to your 

Eiin^:^, I assure you, that while implicitly adhering to the 

crinivus which I expressed about the Punjaub, I never com- 

ilii::r-i either publicly or privately of want of support from 

t j-u ' When I said that I received no information. I referred 

errir-Iy to the Punjaub government not to the supreme 

pTemment : and this referred only to information, not to 

sopTvrn. I never complained of want of support from any 

prvrmniint, nor any individual! I was in the Punjaub: I 

was writing about the Punjaub : and when I spoke of govern- 

cent I of coarse referred exclusively to the government of 

the Pur.jaub. It gave me no information ; it gave me sug- 

re<d.!?s where I ought to place troops; and these sugges- 

d^^s were ridiculous, because there was no shelter for the 

rrvvrs where they proposed to place them. And if there 

had been. I would not have complied with their suggestions; 

fez i: would have been contrarv to common sense to scatter 

ttvv-ps in the most dangerous part of the Punjaub and the 

most unhealthy, when I could keep them together in masses 

in a healthy country, close to the supposed dangers ! 

" These suggestions I said, and say still, d<> more harm 
than an enemy. They throw upon me the great responsi- 
biliiv of rejecting the advice of the government of the Pun- 
jaub: and however correct and just my arrangements might 
have been, chance might have produced some mischief and 
the public would have naturally turned upon me and said— 
The Punjaub government warned you and you would not 
listen to it. Therefore I said, that such improper interfer- 
ences art 1 , in my opinion, much more embarrassing than an 
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enemy : but I did not, either in this, or in any part of my 
remarks, refer to your lordship. 

" Lord Ellenborough, May 11th. — I send you a copy of a 
reprimand which I have received from the governor-general 
in council : the case is this. 1°. A regulation of yours in 
1814, gave the Sepoys compensation for rations when they 
were above a certain price : this compensation was computed 
on each article separately. 

" 2\ Lord Hardinge altered this in 1847, and in the code 
issued in 1849, the compensation was consolidated on the 
whole of the articles which compose the rations of a 
Sepoy. 

" 3°. This change was not known to the Sepoys in the 
Punjaub ; because the cheapness of provisions had as yet 
prevented the new rule from being brought into action at 
any station in that province. 

u 4°. Last Christmas the price of provisions rose at the 
station of Wuzzeerabad, and there the new rule became ap- 
plicable. At that moment mutiny made its appearance at 
that station, and against the reduction of Scinde pay. And 
it was perfectly known to every one that the spirit of mu- 
tiny had become general among the troops occupying the 
Punjaub. 

" 5°. This change in the code deprived the Sepoys of one 
anna and six pice per month, which sum, however small it 
may appear to Lord Dalhousie and his council, is a large 
sum to a frugal Sepoy, supporting himself far to the north 
of the Sutlege, and having a family south of that river, down 
in the provinces. 

"6°. At this moment the governor- general was at sea; 
and had I written for orders to the supremo council, it 
would not have had my letter for twelve days ; and I could 
not have received an answer for a month, as I was daily 
marching towards Peshawur : then my letter, communicating 
the order to Wuzzeerabad, would have, in all, produced a 
delay of above five, if not six weeks : — mutiny going on ! 
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" 7°. This mutinous spirit pervaded an army of at least 
forty thousand fighting men, distributed amidst an armed 
and hostile population. It had arisen against a just redac- 
tion, though a very ill-managed one. But here was an un- 
just reduction, because the Sepoy had enlisted with the un- 
derstanding that his ration compensation was made on each 
item separately, and not on the aggregate, and by the last 
he lost money : it was therefore a breach of public faith to 
those who were enlisted previous to the code of 1849. It 
is not to you that 1 need say, how sensitive all soldiers are, 
and especially Sepoys to any interference with their pay : it 
is matter of history ! 

"8°. In this very dangerous position, uncontemplated 
when the change was made by Lord Hardinge, should I 
have been justified had I enforced an unjust reduction of 
allowances; not general, but falling accidentally upon a 
station where mutiny had just made its strongest demon- 
stration against a just reduction of allowances? Would 
not my doing so have armed the mutineers with a just pre- 
text for discontent, at the very moment when the strength 
of government lay in its justice and its generosity to the 
Sepoys? Had I hesitated, had I lost five weeks in ap- 
plying for orders, and in making a remonstrance to the 
supreme council against its folly and injustice, should I not 
have placed the safety of India in peril? Would it not 
have been madness? 

" 9°. I at once decided what to do. I suspended the action 
of the rule of 1849 ; and I held by your rule, contained in 
the code of 1845, till the orders of the supreme government 
were received, and to that supreme government I instantly 
reported ! 

"The third paragraph of the governor- generals letter is 
an inflated piece of verbiage about difficulties that do not 
exist ; and the closing sentence of paragraph 2, that the 
order ' did not in any respect call for haste* is as I have 
shewn unfounded : there was not one moment to be lost. 
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"The president in council made no decision on tlie matter, 
i -mil be would abide the arrival of ilic governor-general; 
i ill.' tenor of the answer shewed the council to be very 
imt'-. W'll, I waited Lord Dalhousie's coming, in full ex- 
i m of his entire approval and support, instead of that 
bred (his severe reprimand, if there be nny severity 
I hi one hiughs nt, and feels to have resulted from mis- 
comprehension, and the intrigues of understrappers. JIow- 
fit is not a mere reprimand ; it is nlso a prohibition to 
iiiscretion on such matters for the future! 
10". On this I have the following remarks to make. Tn 
first place there was a fearful crisis; and if the coin- 
luandor in chief, on such occasions, imd far distant from all 
i authority, is forbidden to exorcise his judgment he 
■MM be i j. r t r i t for bis position. He submits to have an enor- 
mnus degree of responsibility heaped upon him by the im- 
prudence of government, while that government ties his bunds. 
itfcor will nor onn submit to this. In the seeond place 
. lir is a party ebullition, written without understanding 
ibe subject. I am told I should have 'referred for orders to 
president in council.' I did no, as far as was possible: 
I was obliged to act at once, and I reported what I had done 
at the same moment. The governor- general would have 
wen this, had be read the papers with attention and compared 
daU-s. 

" It iujit be vanity in me lo any so, but I consider that 
the commander in > hief was, not only the proper person lo 
deal with the troops in such a crisis without any instruction 
from government, but also the oue most able to deal with the 
i ; fur I ib> not think the supreme council were able to 
e mO. I may be wrong in the low estimate I have 
formed of Mr. Hal lid ay's and Sir Frederick (.'urrie's military 
nbiliiii? : but 1io«i.'\i.t i.lml nniy !"■. 1 uieivlv suspended a 
nile regarding u allowauue, and I did uol * change the pay 
ami allowance* of the troops' I am satisfied thai I acted 
with prudeuee in a. dangerous i.risis; bad 1 acted otherwise, 
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had I increased thereby the existing irritation and excitement; 
had bloodshed been the result daring the five weeks that 
must have elapsed ere I got instructions from the supreme 
council, how could I have answered for my conduct to supe- 
rior authori ty ? Impossible ! 

" The question is, not so much whether I was right, or 
wrong, but whether, in the absence of higher authority the 
commander in chief is to act according to the best of his 
judgment? The governor- general has, ex cathedrd, decided 
that he is not so to act, and has reprimanded me for so acting; 
and has at the head of his council forbidden me to do so 
' under any circumstances! So that, though the safety of 
India may be at stake the commander in chief must not act 
as the case requires € under any circumstances* I cannot 
and will not remain under this most unjust rebuke. I have 
made no personal quarrel with Lord Dalhousie about it ; for, 
as the higher authority, he has a right to express his opinion: 
but when that opinion is unjust, inconsiderate, and, I fear, 
the result of an unreasonable jealousy of my interference 
with his duties, fostered by some about him, I cannot stay 
here either with credit or safety. 

" My intention was to have resigned very early : but the 
moment I heard there was danger from the Affghans ; and 
saw the great and imminent danger to which India was ex- 
posed by the mutinous spirit among the Sepoys, I resolved 
to remain till I had put it down, or proved myself unfit for 
the high command in which the duke had placed me. What 
I saw at Peshawur and Kohat, convinced mo that we were 
safe enough from Affghan invasion, if our unwise form of 
government in the Punjaub did not provoke it; and as to the 
mutiny I believe the very principle of mutiny, as well as the 
spirit, has been effectually put down by the means I have 
taken. This is the general opinion, and the thanks I have 
gotten from Lord Dalhousie privately, is a letter, saying he 
would support me, but regretting my having brought the 
Goorka battalion into the line without previously consulting 
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:l in council: that is to say, without losing six 
i lime when the pit!), the very essence of the. blow 
rone influence which the Brahmins' 
had assumed in the army was crushed, was the 
it on the instant! 
" A strong fortress full of money and ammunition had 
I' ■< ii. bj Lbs energy and courage of Captain McDonald, 
ilio mutineers. Many battalions were unques- 
tionably prepared to join them ; all was on the balance, when 
I Bang the Goorka battalion into the scale, as Brennus did 
bis sword, and mutiny, having no Camillus, was crushed. To 
-;\ weeks consulting the military talent of Sir F. 
conspicuously shewn in the late Punjaub insur- 
genl war, would have been an act of imbecility ! Even my 
it, with his namby-pamby courts- martial, nearly 
■K'vil with my previous measures : he did not dis- 
0f thai those native courts-martial were all impregnated 
the same mutinous spirit, or with fear, and dared not 
ice the mutineers, unless driven to act with justice by 
ings and exhortations. 

Boppose that I had not incorporated the Goorkas with 
th..' Ifon : suppose thai 1 had acted according to Lord Dal- 
! i of quelling n mutiny; what might, and pro- 
bably would havo been the result of simply disbanding the 
ni '.' Every Sepoy in the Punjaub would have 
; i pay, rightly judging we could not dismiss them 
oil : — th>ir cause was an increase of pay, their principle, that 
10 1 do without them! One week, aye! one day 
would bora spread the spirit through the whole Indian army, 
the whole Sikh population upon us! Yet Lord 
that I did not risk a state of things that 
produced a bayonet struggle with caste for mas- 
tery. New itm Mi.' Btnke for which the Sepoy contended a 
axehaaive of the principle of an army dictating 
ami ni -- they struck for twelve rupees instead of 
double! When those in the Punjaub got twelve 
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by mutiny, those in India Proper would not long have served 
on seven : unless the supreme government hod the philoso- 
pher's stone they could not have paid such a sum. So much for 
the thanks I got privately : but the good was done, and Lord 
Dolhousie thus performed his long- delayed promise to the 
three Goorka regiments. The thanks I have gotten publicly 
for one of those measures, by which I parried an increase of 
danger and irritation, has been, as you see, a reprimand, and 
a prohibition which places me in the greatest danger for tbe 
future, should another of those critical moments arise which 
are so common in India, and which demand prompt and de- 
cided measures on the part of the commander in chief/' 

His resignation sent through Lord Fitzroy Somerset, rnn 
thus — " I have the honour to enclose for submission to his 
grace the commander in chief, copies of a reprimand which 
I have received from the governor-general in council, and of 
my reply thereto. I came out to this country as your lord- 
ship knows, much against my inclination, and only because 
there was a war, in which it was supposed that my local 
knowledge of the country might be of use. I arrived just as 
Lord Gough had victoriously ended the war, and I have 
endeavoured, for above a year, to maintain the discipline of 
this excellent army, so as to deliver it to my successor in 
no worse state than 1 received it from my predecessor. 

" This was not altogether an easy task ; for at the mo- 
ment of my assuming the command in India a reduction of 
Scindcpay became a just and necessary measure on the part 
of government. Whether the mode in which this measure 
was effected happened to be the best which could have been 
taken by government, is a question with which I had no con- 
cern. My business as commander in chief was to quell the 
mutinous spirit with which that reduction was encountered 
by the troops ; and as far as we can at present judge, it is 
generally believed that I have succeeded : the mutineers 
have been punished, and all is at present quiet in the Pun- 
jaub. For this successful exercise of my judgment in a 
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critical juncture, I have, as your lordship sees, been publicly 
reprimanded, and forbidden to exercise that judgment in 
ftenre. 

" I have been treated as if I bad assumed the powers of 

government — which I had not done: I merely acted with 

decision in a dangerous crisis ; so dangerous that in a few 

days after the mutinous troops attempted to seize the 

strongest fortress in the Punjaub. On that occasion also, 

although the governor-general publicly approved of what I 

did, be iu a private letter regretted that I had not consulted 

ie council at Calcutta! Such dangerous moments 

ili Dot mlmit of slow and undecided councils: yet I am 

nfmauided. Therefore I request, most humbly, that his 

giaot will obtain for me Her Majesty's most gracious permis- 

1:11 the chief command in India. And the more 

- >, m I- ing now nearly seventy years of age, during the last 

i which I have gone through considerable fatigue 

of body and mind, especially during the last year, my health 

requires that relief from climate mid labour which public 

hidin does not admit of. I hope that his grace 

will allow of my being relieved in October next, or as soon 

«s may bo convenient." 

T)n> simple, and, the provocation considered, mild and 
moderate resignation was thus respouded to. 

" 1 had the honour to receive and lay before the com- 
mander iu chief your letter of the 22nd May, transmitting 
the copy of one from the official secretary of the govern meat 
of India in the military department, and your reply and its 
'ii relation to the orders issued by you in the 
I'mijuiih, respecting the mode of calculating the compensa- 
'.,,i, <.,, Sepoys' rations; and as your conduct in this inut- 
[. hat been disapproved of by the governor- general in 
ii'iuK'il, requesting that bis grace would obtain for you the 
Queen's gracious permission to resign the command in chief 
of Her Majesty s forces serving iu India. 

" The Iluke of Wellington lias carefully perused these 
tol. nr. s 
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papers, aa well as many other documents, which hnve been 
furnished for his information by tho President of the Board 
of Control; and having given his best attention to the 
whole subject he has arrived at the conclusion that there 
existed no sufficient reason for the suspension at I 
bad of the rule for compensation of the 15th Aoj 
and that the governor- general in council was ri| 
pressing his disapprobation of the act ; and this being the 
case he has felt it his duty to lay your resignation before tie 
Queen, and he will by the earliest opportunity oonrtj " 
you Her Majesty's pleasure thereon. The commander iu 
chief has however taken this step with the greatest nfan- 
tance, and he cannot but deeply regret that you should have 
thought proper to ask leave to relinquish an appointment 
for which you were selected in a niauner so honorable to your 
professional character." 

Tho render has seen enough to measure the value of this 
rebuke. Charles Napier's resignation had not stilled ihiull-, 
or offered offensive or defensive argument: oonfid 
own sense of uprightness he dreamed not of farther injustice, 
when thus simply retiring from a command he cottU no 
longer bold with credit or safety. The duke's answer wm 
founded on secret, incorrect, and one-sided information, sent 
home by Lord Dnlbousie, and that without calling on the 
accused man for explanation, without even knowing that he 
had ever seen the adverse documents. It was a strange and 
startling comment on the laugh of scorn for enemies with 
which he sent him forth to command, overruling his 
better judgment and clearer sagacity with that memorable 
expression " Either you or 1 must i/o." It was an ill- 
founded conclusion, entirely anomalous as to il ■ 
Wellington's character: — but the genius, once so grand and 
luminous, was then receding from this world. 

With a high and calm sense of dignity and truth, the 
wronged man thus met this new injury. " I ball 
duke before, now it is impossible for me to remain. 
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mnr-li annoyed at tirst, but on reflection see that it is not 
liitlf so bad as I thought it at first. The duke only thinks 
I was not warranted in suspending the order, and Lord Dal- 
housie's minute is so ingeniously Jesuitical that it almost 
ttuugiTvii me: this is what the duke has seen. I have not, 
ha— W, lost my temper, and I am so palpably right, that I 
stand as high as my own house here stands above the deepest. 
valley below. It would be a mortal sin to lose such a posi- 
tion by any want of self-command." Thus he wrote and 
■.in]- In.' acted, pursuiug bis vigorous course of command 
while awaiting his successor's coming with all imaginable 
.diness, and seeking tho public good us earnestly as though 

e neither wronged nor troubled. 
" Lady Napier. — You tell me Lord Ellenborough has 
mbts about my authority to disband tbe Gfitli Regiment. 
Lord Dalbuusie denies that I had any. Lord Ellenburough 
foresees everything. No! I had no official public autho- 
but Lord Dalhousie gave me privately authority. 
i for yourself and send this to Lord E. Lord Dal- 
i and I had several eonversa lions about the mutiny, 
c assured me that be entirely approved of my mode of 
dialing with it, and that I should have bis cordial support 
in whatever I did: however, let lam speak for himself. 

iKin at Delhi I (old the native officers that unless their 
i;ii!'iit, the 41st, inarched, I would dismiss all the officers 
ii tin- service : this produced the effect desired. I ra- 
ted everything to Lord Dalbousie, and his answer was: 
am eery *ure uf your doing everything that it right in 
. fretMuAiMM iliot may arise, whatever they may be.' 
is was dated November 1 Itb, Loodiana. 
" On the 8 Uih December ho thus wrote to mo from Monl- 
Uui, on his way to the coast. 'The conduct of the 82nd 
le in every way. It is unreasonable and on 
t ground unpardonable. Tbe original creation of allow- 
i, extra, was n short-sighted and impolitic as well a 
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iiud its erilfl to extend into futurity. I am very s 

the course you cou template is Hie truly merciful i 

punishment can be too severe for the men who ( 

instigate to mutiny; nml although I mn as litl 

minded ns most men I should he prepared to advise, if ciiJIiJ 

upon, thm these men should be put to death. 1 1 it 

it is said, transportation across the seas has more terror limn 

death. I very much doubt it, aud I conceive that lb 

promptitude of the punishment in retribution of 1 1 

in presence of those who partially shared in it, would have 

greater effect in repressing similar offences than the mon 

distant punishment of banishment, I am very glad you nre 

where you are : and I feel quite at ease when the conduct of 

measures consequent on such offenoea is in your bomb.' 

" In his letter of November, on the subject of disbanding 
the officers, Lord Dalhousie thinks, and says, that I shall do 
everything right whatever the circumstances may be: tin- 
surely implies that I shall do right to disband a i 
neci ssary. In tlie letter of the 30th December he inctilc&wa 
promptitude of punishment ; yet when the greatest danger 
arose, he finds fault with me for exercising (hi 
the promptitude his letters to me advocated! He DM t>8l 
boldly, but is frightened when deeds are to be done. He 
pretends, now that all is safe, that there was no danger! 
He felt very differently at the time. 1 maintain that if there 
lie meaning in words those used in his two letters sanc- 
tion all I did. As to his prompt punishment 
Why I was forced to it, even hud he uot inculcated the prin- 
ciple. Ho was out at sea, and his Attlic < '•>i<h.-, 
that India might have been overturned cTe I could I 
the fiat of those sage civilians at Calcutta, who 1 
housie thinks so superior to me as military 
hut let us bear his lordship again. 

"On the IBth January he wrote from Scinde, 
agree with you in being prepared for discontent t 
the native troops on coming into the l'nnjaub u 
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niched allowances. I looked vilh just anxiety to Uie result 
of u measure which mks indispensable from the first, and I 
am wi-11 satisfied to have got so far through it without vio- 
Imve. The Sepoy has been overpetted and over- 
laid .1 lute, and baa been led on by the government itself 
Utfl tin.' entertainment of an expectation, and the manifesta- 
tion of a feeling, which he never held in former times. The 
government and yourself have no doubt of the perfect jus- 
tice, and perfect necessity of the present general orders, and 
U>ey must be enforced. I would fain hope flying rumours 
we exaggerated, and that your prompt and decided action at 
Delhi nqd Wuzzeerabad will check all future danger. 

he list at Mooltau; it lias behaved perfectly well 
ever since it left Delhi ; and the men, Mujor Halford tells 
me, ham seemed ashamed of themselves ever since.' — That is 
ever since I dealt with them.—-' If my hope be disappointed, 
the course of action you indicate is the only right one' 
— namely, the taking a thousand lives rather than permit 
nation — 'Indeed it is the only possible one, A 
i a compromise in this case would bo worse than 
a defeat by the enemy in the field, and would make our own 
way more really formidable to us than the Kalsa have 
been.* — Yet Lord Dalhousie now wants to make out in his 
minute that there was no danger : but to continue. — ' On this 
point then our sentiments are in perfect unison, and when- 
tii-r anything may occur which requires, or ran/,/ /.<■ be- 
nefitcd by thr support of government, that support nil/ 
hr HwrtMTVtdly given. All testimony has led me to form 
the same opinion you held of the efficiency and fidelity of 
the Goorka corps; and if iinmedioto increase of their pay 

wore necessary. ' 

"If! Good God! had he not promised it to them four 
months before, and immediately too ! Is this the way to trifle 
with tin pledged words of the governor- general and com- 
mender in chief, solemnly made by an officer sent for the 
purpose, and thou not fulGIIed? I feared disaffection would 
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spread also to the Goorka ranks in consequence: 
things will not do with soldiers, but to coDtinM — - 

' If immediate increase of their pay were n* 
enable yon to command the services of these corps in the 
event of disaffection amongst the native Infantry, I should at 
once issue an order for the increase; but the terms of their 
contract of enlistment entitles you to call upon them to 
move anywhere on emergency ; and as you oan thus avail 
yourself of them fully, and at once, if they should I 
quired, I think it better to wait for the reply fron tbfl i 
of Directors, which will in another month reach t 

" It did not reach Calcutta till the middle of March, and his 
want, of faith to the Goorkas would have done great mischief 
if I had not taken the responsibility of fulfilling the pro- 
mise, and secured their affection. These extrwjl - 
his minute and hear me out : / mm autltoritrd. And as to 
bis saying he has not power to delegate his authority lo 
the commander in chief to disband a regiment, it appears 
to me nonsense: that power has been frequently given. It 
was given to me formally by Lord Hardinge when I was n 
major-general in Seinde, and not merely to disband one but 
nil the regiments which I might think deserved it, without 
waiting for the approbation of the governor-general. Tell lav 
brothers not to notice this until I send them my full answer 
to Lord Dnlhousie's absurd and uujustifiable minute." 

This minute, the one upon which the duke ailed, was the 
first of a series which Lord Dalbousie recorded U 
they have been all noticed- and refuted in Charles Napier's 
posthumous work "Indian Mi*<foiemment," and require 
no additional remarks here, save that the hist and most u 
justifiable one, was uot drawn up until after Sir C. Napier 
bad quitted India, and therefore when be ouuld no longer 
place his answer on record as one of the council. Hmb- 
while, amidst constant instills which Lord Dalhonsic hml tli, 
bud taste uot to forbear alter resignation, be, while awaiting 
the Duke of Wellington's answer, pursued bis regular buoi- 
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ness as commander in chief with the same ardour and care 
for the public. Moat men indeed would, when thus insulted 
and ill-used, have made resignation a ground for avoiding 
nil officii! labours not absolutely necessary; but Charles 
Napier seemed to redouble bis energy, taking note of all the 
evils that beset the army at large, and of every branch in 
particular. Above all objects he strove to obtain good 
barracks for the soldiers, and the result of these labours 
and inquiries are given in his posthumous work, with a 
viwii alj originality and force difficult to surpass; here they 
would interrupt the story. 

"Journal, May 27th. — It would be in vain to describe 
the reception my regiment gave: mo at Dugslini. The bar- 
racks are dotted about on the top of the hills, and the 
turned out on each, cheering, from hill to hill, inces- 
y. The Meeanee and Hydrabad men still left, S60 of 
, run down to meet roe; and their greeting was not 
cheering but shrieks of delight, and furious gesticulation, 
leaping, yelling, and throwing their arms about like wild 
I really did not well know whether to laugh or cry ! 
r fellows, they are easily won if well treated and well 

1 was glad to see them onee more ! 
July 7th. — I have been and am bo ill as not to keep my 
journal until now : the mass of detail work perfectly disables 
iii':, I urn now at war with Lord Dolhousie, who is a poor 
petulant man, cunning and sly, ill-conditioned, and ready 
to iLitiii.k any but those he serves. With plenty of materials 
he will not make a really great figure: hut he will make 
money. People say he won't be left long. Won't he ! He 
booing man, who will jiay court to the court, to the 
! 

18th. — I have just heard that Captain Jacob of the 

do Horse has persuaded the Bombay government to 

draw the troops I placed at Shapoor ! Jacob is a good 

cer, and good mechanic, but no more J he 

of the principles of war : very few meu do. 
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This fort was the most important one in the desert 
moment it was abandoned ilie Bhoogtees and th< 
rees commenced plundering; so also will tlie Kaherees 
the men of Lebree, if tlioy have not already. Shapoi 
minuted over these tribes nnd secured the power 
Khelal Khan. All my system for scouring tranquil! 
been destroyed wilfully, 1ml this is the most grossly i, 
step yet taken ! 

" M.Genl. W. Napier, July 21th. — Forty yeaj 
since we fought together on tlie Coa ! And I was again 
under fire only a few months ago! Shall we be together 
the next anniversary? I have written hut little to you 
lately, because my hope was to pass a few mouths without 
an opeu quarrel with Dalhousie, which was sure to impede the 
little good I could do; and I could not write whlmm ti 
you everything, nnd so giving you more am 
felt myself. Here all my work is detail, in furtiieram 
all that is silly, when not infamous. As I came out o: 
do good, it is idle to remain when none can be done, 
ain subject to dady impertinence. 

"When Old Guugh's movements had put them in a 
here, Dalhousie sought to get mo out in command : tliis I 
heard in London. There was no man then in a greater 
fright than he; the Motl'iisilite ridiculed him ; and I am 
told that to the editor of tbnt paper he bow pays audi il 
court as to excite contempt, because the object is 
Lady Dalhousie is reported to have said We must butter 
muff. When I arrived, ho had just issued sn 
ten regiments of Punjaub Irregulars. The regiments 
been raised before the order was issued, and it came 
twelve days after I landed at Calcutta. Would il not have 
been natural lu bin.- nimcd t fn ■-■■ lYgiuieius over to me, the 
commander in chief he bad himself asked for? It might 
have been thought thai he, with a kingdom just conquered, 
the Btorm hardly subsided, and his own civil wort nu 
more thau he has head for, would he gbid \>~ 
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young levies to me to render them effective. No. He 
prevented ray having anything to Bay to them, 
and, after being embodied one year they are unfit for service 
from want of arms and equipments! He now offers me the 
command, but retains the patronage ; that is to say, the pa- 
tronage which has always been given to former commanders 
in chief, namely, the recommendation of European officers 
to fill occurring vacancies. Gough had this; I had it in 
Bafftdfl . bnt here as commander in chief not : he holds with 
ripe this patronage. Now I consider, the having 
first withheld the command of the regiment, and now the 
iilv powu T have to reward officers, are insults to me. 
"He breaks through custom, and common-sense also: 
for if I am to have all the punishment of officers, I cannot 
spirit or tone to the army when the power of re- 
warding those who do well is withheld from me. Lord Dal- 
bou*ie knows perfectly what pains I have taken to find out 
meritorious officers, and to reward those who have strong 
claims ; he must know also that I have not given anything 
to any officers who have not been recommended by merit, 
and by their immediate commanders : none recommended by 
my own friends have benefited, unless they had public claimB 
10 hn k them. He therefore has no ground of that sort for 
ding: — no job has been done by me for any one. 
Vet he deprives me of the patronage, which I ought to have 
for the good of the sen-ice, and which all my predecessors 
had. To mo this matters very little personally, because I 
give everything to those whose claims are strongest; or 
rather to those who have claims, for it is impossible to find 
out whose claims are strongest. Look at his appointments ! 
"• Lord Elleuborough, and you all, will now see what 
trfare is made upon me, amounting to insult, and 
[ my remaining commander in chief is impossible. I 
1 submit to anything until it suits the duke's convenience 
elieve me, but that cannot lie beyond Christmas. Meao- 
1 ilhousie's little mind leads him to offer eon- 
n 3 
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slant impertinence without even plausible grounds. Thus be 
tells me, through the adjutant-general, that the commander 
in chief is Dot in future to interfere with [uihlic works. 1 
never had interfered with public works, ind bn 
— Where ? When ? He cannot answer. A month ago I 
was told not lo interfere with the Punjaub Irregulars. The 
6am e answer — Where? When? How f So CM 
thing : the fact being that in his jealousy and hurry U re- 
primand me he blunders, I tumble him over, and he then 
becomes more furious and more blundering. 

" The men of these irregular corps are in bew.i 
because they are nil picked young men who euiumniid them ! 
hut their ai*ms and clothing are shameful, 1 toU DlHsHUM 
this, and he has I believe been working underhaud to scud 
them amis. What gravels, him is that their commanders 
openly express their desire to be under me, and not under 
the TuLJaub board of administration. Wbeu 1 reached 
Peshawur, the two regiments ordered to force tiie pass to 
Kobat were thus equipped. Front rank. No. 1 a musquet, 
no ramrod or bayonet. 2. No lock. 3. No hammer. 4. 
No cock. 5. No flint— the jaw to hold it gone. I 
Block, no barrel. 7. Cock at full, but an armourer required 
to get it down. 8. Bunted at the breech- 9. No cartridge 
box. 10. Ditto. So on through the whole regiment, and 
all the men in rags ! Yet such soldiers ! Never did I sec 
liner men, and as well drilled as the Guards. The brunt of 
the fighting fell on those magnificent BoldieW ; for I had 
some doubts of their fidelity, seeing that Afghans, Ky burets, 
Sikhs, and even Affreedees were amongst them i but tbey 
were all true as steel. I never saw men rush op 
tains like them, and our own soldiers could not shew mats 
courage. 

~""The matchlocks and far-fumed jezails had no chance 
there with the inusquet. Such stories had been told me of 
tlie jezails, that nt kuliui, celeb rated for the manufacture of 
them, I bought one for six pounds; it must then 
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been a good one : it is very heavy, and how the men run up 
the mountains with them I know not, as they weigh much 
more thnu & musquet and bayonet. When fighting these 
jeznil men, the irregulars, armed by me, fired sharply as they 
■Basted the rooks. Major Coke said Don't fire you see no 
on*-. Major if you object we will not fire a shot; but you 
will be killed and so shall we : but if we keep up a heavy fire 
as we ndvance, the AfTreedees will not shew their noses over 
the rocks and we shall gain the summit with little loss. We 
NBBM yo fast up such precipices, and if we do not keep up 
a smoke we shall be picked off fast: now give your orders 
and we will obey ! Fire away lads, said Coke. He is a 
gallant fellow, and a fine handsome-looking fellow too: the 
Bengal officers shewed their blood there well. 

" Kohat is not under my command, but a letter from 

thence says in substance thus. ' We are very sickly : two 

regular regiments, and two irregulars, two batteries, cut off 

from I'cshawur, and very little ammunition.' — What they 

have, I sent them and got reprimanded for it. — ' No English 

native doctor for this large force ! What are we 

i) do if attacked, and have 150 men wounded, no medicines, 

dressings ! and only two native apothecaries as ignorant 

■ the doctor. God bless you ! I have a tertian fever which 

3 to get rid of, if I can escape the doctor; which I 

■ do a* he has mi medicines!' — When I was there, I 

I the iiM fort to he repaired and got some heavy guns 

p from Altock, thanks to the octivity of Sir Conn Camp- 

I thought some mischief would happen from the silly 

.[■■ being carried on, and repaired the fort for 

rage. Within a mouth we had a report that the dhost's 

s on lite frontier, at Bunuoo, with 1000 Aflghans. So 

I was, but pretended it was only to gather revenue. 

ftfot Taylor, *nid to be an excellent officer, not under my 

land, asscmhhd nil In- disposable force in the Dejarat 

if he invaded us : — not altogether crediting the 

reotui story. At that moment my heavy guos reaebed 
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Kulint. and also some 20,000 rounds of ball cartridges s 
bv me for Coke. Well, now they are in the straits mentioned 
in tlie letter quoted above. What think you of the system, 
ond the sense I have to deal with ? 

"The Punjaub hoard of administration ordered the In 
Cavalry from Koliatto Peshawur; tbttt is from a weak post in 
a plain with on enemy within reach, to a strong post igt&M 
which no enemy dare march ! But how did they g<-t the 
regiment through the Kohat defile ? They got an Affreedee 
chief to pass it through as a favour ! The height* were all 
crowned with jezuilmeu, the chief riding at the head of the 
regiment. As it passed, each tribe chief came down, and 
made salanm to Lite friend at the head of the raiment, but 
took no notice of the British officers who were with him ; a 
marked insolence with these barbarians! In this manner 
Daly's horse marched through that defile which, a month 
before, they hud passed with me in triumph. 

" When you take into consideration 1". The not furnishing 
this post with ammunition, or medicines, or medical nun, U 
guns for the walls! 2". The exposed position, and the 
taking it cavalry regiment from where it was wanted to pirn 
it where it was not wonted, and the dishonourable mode in 
which the regiment marched under a bribed BiifienBoe irom 
a beaten enemy. 3". That the finest infantry corps would 
not have had arms but for me; and that to place it and 
this cavalry regiment at Kohat had cost above a hundred 
men killed and wounded : finally that 1 was reprimanded for 
what I did there, it must be conceded that my remaining 
here would be useless to the public service and degradu 
myself. I have never before put you in possession of all 
this; nor did I tell Lord EUenborough till I saw Lord 
Dalhousie's jealousy of me had passed the Rubicon, and 
that he was beginning his reckless reprimands, all oJ 
fall on his own head; for be so jumps to conclusions, ili-it 
he does not find out his error till he has compromised him- 
self. If there was public honesty in government and 
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directors, he would be in a scrape ; but as I well know there 
is not, I resigned rather than risk a bottle with only right 
ngiiin-i night When I gut home I shall be independent, 
but here I am in danger and bound by my indentures as a 
member of eoimc.il. 

" All I have done to overthrow the quibbling system in 
rourts-iiiiirtiul; the substituting acts of parliament for the 
articles of war; will be reversed the moment I go, and 
courts- martial will again sit iu fear and trembling lest they 
should break some act, while some whipper-snapper boy, 
as judge advocate, lakes the whole proceedings into his hands 
and lays down tbe law. I leave my successor a good adju- 
tant general instead of Grant, who goes borne : but depart- 
ments cannot do the work ; it becomes a mutual, ' if you do 
B aud no. I will do so and so.' Thus, without dishonesty, 
they compromise with each other. I have shortened my life 
rying to break down this system, and now all will go by 
in ! Why should I stay, even it' Dalliousie supported 
I could not go on with the work I have been doing 
r another year. 

" Fitzgerald has killed fifteen tigers in the Dejarat. One 
fellow got up to the howdha, and the elephant shook him- 
MH so that one of Fitz's guns was broken against the 
bowdha, and nothing but Fitz'a great strength saved him: 
I on bv one hand, and with the other shot the tiger 
i U) make him fall, and then the elephant kicked the 
t between his fore and hind legs, like a shuttlecock, till 
f bone was broken." 

ord Dalbousie's foulness was now eviDced in many wavs, 
i one whs to make bis public communications differ from 
t private letters, yet claiming secrecy for the last, though 
the express purpose of guiding Sir C. Napier's 
i difficult circumstances: — wituoss those already 
corded touching the mutiny, which he pretended was no 
y after tbe danger bud passed. The following letters 
>ther instance of this crafty folly, for 
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proper designation ; seeing that no nian of sense or spirit 
ever feel liiuiaelf bound by such pretensions, which simply 
mean, ft licence for falsehood. 

Lord Dalhousie to Sir C. Napier, November 18th, 1849, 
extract. 

"Before you left Simla you suggested tint I should fur- 
nish you with a memo, of any subject to which I wish yon 
to direct your attention during your journey in the Pnnjuh. 
I have taken die liberty of doing so in the paper 1 enclose. 

"Extract from memo. — 'In the province of Peshawar are 
many forts. Some of these have been uetirly destroyed 
during the lost war, and the deputy nrrnimiwiini 
pressed Ids opinion in favour of repairing or rebuilding 
This frontier, as his excellency in well aware, is of 
peculiar character, and brings us in close contact, 
may be expected at first, in frequent oontaot with the [*wtM 
and predatory tribes beyond it, as well as ucar it on our own 
side. I am quite incompetent to give an opinion on the ne- 
cessity of keeping a portion of tbem. I beg to be favoured 
with Ins excellency's advice after he shall ban riaiWd tint 
country ; and I have informed the board of ndi 
that I will make known to them hereafter tin i 
supreme government on the subject of forts in the Punji 

"Lady Napier, August 1850. — I send lbs 
for Lord Elleuborough, because I have this day heard 
Colonel Mountain, that Colonel Grant, the late adj 
general, told him, that Lord Dalhousie had axpfl 
Grant, his lordship's displeasure at my going to Ki 
After receiving the memo., above quoted, could I 
avoided going to the only fort of any real importance, 
Kohnt? Certainly not. Nor did I wish to mrid !i 
besides its importaiiii-, the board had 
engineers also, that a new and expensive fort should 
constructed one mile from the old one. I hod, on [heir own 
shewing, proved to Lord D., as far as a description od to* 
ground enabled me to judge, that this new fort was not 
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; but it was my duty, when close by, to see the ground 
1 be certain Unit I was right ; and tlmt I might 'feitmtr ' 
s lordship with ' his excellency's advice.' In abort it was 
i'iv most important duties to see the nature of this 
• /irrutiiti frontier! 

" It was in other ways also my duty to go to Eobat : it 
mid have been a stain upon our arms if, in time of peace, 
■ OOflHBandet in chief was to be arre6ted in his progress 
r a handful of robber tribes. Lord Dalhousie may say 
what he likes, but I know better than he does what soldiers 
think : they like to see their general with them. Moreover 
Ben! has always something to learn in war. My going 
» Kohnt was therefore useful in every way. What was the 
l.jtviio ii V I know of none ! But from Lord Dalhousie's 
3ech to Grant, T suspect his lordship, forgetting his own 
voUuns to me, has written home to say that lie disup- 
■ going to KoluU; and therefore the government 
s not like tho first sentence of my dispatch being pub- 
lished. 

" I send you a copy of my letter to Lord Dalhousie, when 
hts minute on my 1'unjnub memoir shewed me bo had mis- 
taken my meaning in using the word governor, instead of the 
word government. He was angry, but I thought my expla- 
nation had settled the question. Not so, as I find by a letter 
from Sir John Ilobhouse. I have therefore sent a copy of 
my explanation to Hobhouse, because I do not think Lord 
liulliLiu-i..' diil so. All I can say is, that I speak the truth, 
and had not the most distant JDteution of giving offence : if 
they cannut bear truth I cannot help it, and am unfit to serve 
under men who are unfit to command. 

" I do not think there is much delicacy in Colonel Grant's 
conduct, though I have no cause to find fault with him. 
->iill. Eh i ywr he waa, us adjutant-general, my eonfidential 
u about all the details which Lord Dalhousie und I are 
tqunbbhng about. 1 know he thinks Lord Dalhoosie need 
,ord Gough ill ; and also that be thinks very poorly of Lord 




lot or chaeles james napieb. 

■Taipjni well be goes to lire alone with Lord a 
in their retirement at Chens. Mark ! Gra 
originator *od writer of the letter about the c 

hich produced the reprimand and my resignation : it 
proper and correct letter, bat he did it. 1 indeed sus- 
the operation of the rule myself; but he explained 
it Id me in all its bearings, and was entirely mixed up with 
the matter. Now Lord Dalhousie. who has no one with lam 
bat Colonel Grant and a Doetor Grant, and a young civilian 
with a sick wile, makes all these attacks on me ! I di> not 
like to think ill of Grant, nor do I care sixpence for him if 
he is Lord Dalhousie's councillor; but I do not think it was 
what a man of delicacy would do voluntarily. Vet Lord 
Dalhousie's letters are so entirely different from Grant's s-tyle 
and clearness, that hardly can I think he has written them. 
They are very ingeniously written, but unfair; not 
able: whereas Grant, who has great abilities, would I think 
set him right. If Grant agrees with Lord Dalhousie h 
false; if he disagrees, I do not think he should remain, o 
to his house at all." 

To think ill of Colonel Grant was very painful to £ 
Charles Napier, and that pain was augmented by a slo 
perhaps untrue, but came to his ears afterwards, 
authenticated. It was to flu's effect, that Colonel Gram h 
assured Lord Dalhousie Sir C. Napier was entirely i 
as to suspending the compensation regulation 
words "fie man has not a ly to atand upon." — Col 
Grant baring been the adviser of what he thus condor 

yii C. Napier's position was now like that of a g 
bull's when plagued with flies ; for Lord Dalhousie I 
very persevering in petty malice: "This roan" said 1 
general, " makes constnnt attacks which I easily overturn 
never saw such a Jesuitical fellow. Well, I haVi 
resignation. I would not serve under such a creature 
double liis income. I confess it would please im , 
in command of this the most magnificent army in 
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but it would take five years to make the discipline and duties 
as tliey should be, and to do that I must be go vera or- gene- 
ral : as commander iu chief I am a mere chip in porridge. 
I am now diverted yet angry at bis dirty cunning, just 
D by sending me a draft order about taking from him 
(In' I'uujuub Irregulars. Now that he has entirely failed in 
ling them for service he wants me to take them; bat 
.. ;v td 'ill precedent keeps the patronage. This how- 
ewer is not the most knowing part of his scheme. He states 
that I must furnish garrisons for all the forts considered 
proper to he hold, hut not from these irregulars; that is to 
say in plain English, I am to occupy by the regular army 
alt posts that his understrappers think should be occupied. 
" Captain this, political agent of tho govern or- general de- 
s a thousand men here. Lieutenant that, requires a thou- 
[ there. Major Whipjack must have five hundred to 
mt this bridge. Ensigu Beergoble requires a. thousand 
o keep his district in order, and so on, all being of ' urgent 
tetttifjf.' And tho govern or -gen era! being ' satisfied of 
e importance of the object desires their requisitions should 

■ ■ complied with immediately." This was the way Gough 
* tormented. Lawrence sent him a whole plan for the 

ittle of Goojerat, which would, if followed, have lost the 
my in case of a check. Of that I speak from hearsay 
uly, but know that an army must havo been in groat danger 
■faen ignorant men offer plans of battles to head- quarters. : 
uly such soldiers as our Europeans could carry a general 

■ :-i"iji'U-.h niuh-r the BUggestingB of the 'advising agents' 
f the gov cm or- general. 

" Colonel George Lawrence is a right good soldier, and a 
right good fellow, and my opinion of hiin is high ; hut he 
tried this advising scheme a little with mo at Kohat. So did 
tenant- Colonel Grant the adjutant- general, of whose 
abilities my estimate is higher than of any officer in the Com- 
pany's service. I at once shewed both I would not allow of 
suggestions in the field. Grant and Lawrence are good men iu 
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their position, and if we had u war I would put Grant at the 

head of a division ; but neither of them are genii'; : 

would be, if he Imd studied war, but he has not. The battle 

of Goojerat was his, and marked bv a total 

science. The Sikh army, not a nianauvring an 

change front in action, whose left rested on an impassable 

river, whose right was 'en I'tiir,' and weak as voter, tUfXK 

front was strong, ought to have beeu atb 

and the more especially that its only line of retreat wis 

through a pass on the right, and a rapid movement of MB 

left, when winning, would have gained that pass, and driven 

the Sikhs into the river, the fords of which were guarded 

by us on the left hauk: it was an adjutant- general's battle 

not a scientific one. 

'■ I told Shere Sing he should have fortified Goojeral as the 
centre of his position, instead of having it a mile in Ins rear: 
he said lie had no power to do what ho wished, the other 
chiefs overruled him. He did not however seem to see the 
advantages of his position; but possibly my interpreter did 
not clearly explain. He said his plan was to cross the 
Chenaub and inarch on Lahore, and he evidently thought 
Goolab Sing would then have joined him ; indeed Lord Dal- 
housie told me he had proofs that such was Goolab's design 
when opportunity offered, The plan appears to me excellent, 
and had the people risen in Gough's rear the old chief would 
have been in a devil of a plight: I doubt if I could then 
have beeu able to join ; I must have formed a fresh one in 
the south and marched to the rescue. All England wanted 
to tear poor Gough to pieces when ho did not deserve it; 
this battle made him the first of generals and a viscount! 
and it made Lord Dalhonsie, who Imd nothing to do with 
the matter, a marquis! Did ever the wurhl n 
Not since the Senate thanked Varro after Cm 

"When 1 was passing ltawul l'indeo in the Punjaub, 1 
beard of a mountain called the Meeree, reckoned good for » 
eimului'ium. I ordered a eu) 
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ivpnrt was admirable : hence I recommended that a sanatarium 
should be there formed. The government would not do so 
then. Afterwards, a civil political agent for that district 
inted to build a house there for himself; but he dared not 
liTe there unless the place was made a military station. So, 
when I failed, working to save the soldiers' lives, he took 
die matter up, and immediately my Lord Dalhnusie ordered 
ha nmaUrium. This is a capital sample of civil influence; 
[DUgbmongering that goes on. Well, the good 
thing is done, no matter by what means, but Dalhousie is 
unfit to govern. 

"August 8th. — Just heard that the new building at 
■ i 1ms fallen down" — building planned by him for the 
belter lodging of the soldiers. — "The military board ordered 
the foundation to be made of mud, that is, unburn t bricks, 
mxiA of course when the rain fell the mud bricks melted, and 
then the superstructure fell : this must have been to thwart 
toe. The strange folly of the military board beats all ever 
lieard of. Long after the foundations were laid and the 
walls built, they got alarmed at their own order and issued 
her, from Calcutta, to have the foundations of burnt 
bricks: this order was dated at Calcutta the very day the 
walls fell at Sealkute ! What did they mean ? How could 
i foundations be changed after the walls were built ? I 
suspect that the vigour 1 had impressed on those concerned 
a the work, and the indomitable energy of Lieut. Maxwell, 
o engineer, were bo unexpected and new that they had no 
it fli.> work was even begun. 

" This day loo I find a guard has been ordered by the 

»veni or- general direct, without any information being 

ne, or to the adjutant-general. I shall let this 

m not going to make petty fights, if it is possible 

i avoid tliem. There is not room for the soldiers in the 

icks at Agra, nor in those at Dinapore: the answer to 

s ia a mero acknowledgment ofmy letter, and the Boldiera 

am left lo get sick ! This little goose is quite unfit for his 
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place ; he works at small details, and leaves the great things 
to take care of themselves! Another specimen Hm 
governor-general collects the opinions of the military hoard, 
and of the engineer officer, about some oew-fuigted platform, 
nod then submits their opinions for mine: he could not first 
inform me, and desire me to collect the opinions of engiown 
and artillery officers, and let me send them with my own 
remarks. All these little insults are intended to annoy me, 
but they don't. I am going away, and his lordship only 
receives disagreeable answers. 

"August 10th. — I am C8 years old this day: and very 
old! My strength is gone. 1 could once hold a musquet 
out at arms length by the muzzle, and now can hardly 
raise the butt an inch from the ground: I have just tried to 
do so. Ileigho ! The world has gone fast for me, uuil 
now instead of chivalry, welcome physic, flaunele and 
crutches; all very good in their way, but not warlike! I 
shall never see another shot fired ! Just as a mai 
is able to command as a general, so far as mind goes, his 
carcass gets the staggers and down he goes, worthless! 
When he has learned bow to kill in good style he is turned 
out of the slaughter-house. Well, it is easy to joke, but 
taking leave of the stage after acting for fifty-six years, is 
easier said than done : I am not a cabbage ! Tel right 
feelings and right sense say — so best. 

" What though I have twice been near having to save 
India with a handful of men, and realizing long-cherished 
wishes to do great deeds with small means multiplied by 
science ? Is it not a thousand times better to have shed leas 
blood ? Had I commanded at Goojerat I would have de- 
stroyed the Sikhs, and they are all better alive, as tilings 
have turned out. I should then instantly have overrun 
Cashmere, whou more blood would have flowed! tied 
arranges those matters better than we do. 1 might DOl 
have been the worse man for doing my work well; bat 
much I doubt if I should have been a better! I 
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I should have made the most brilliant campaign ever made in 
India ; but sboiild probably have been vain and proud of 
it, arid made a fool of myself, and have been a peer, which 
I do not want, and like better being nne-peer. I would not 
give the pun for the peerage: yet that is not mine, the old 
Scotch distich has it thus — 



"I am glad, at least I pray to feel glad, at having no 
more battles: I never sought one, tliank God ! His band 
directed me in all things. I glory in Meeanee and 
Hydrabad— when I think of them, which however 1 rarely 
do: I glory in my bill campaign— when I think of it, which 
I rarely do: but I wish for no more battles. Only when I 
think iluit. even now such a thing might happen, that I have 
ddl amy iu hand and could give that monster Goolab 
Sin- siieli (i thrashing as ho deserves, and shew the Indian 
(WOpe that the Sutlege and Fun j nub campaigns were not 
miis of generalship! Bah ! Lord Dulhousie told me 
at Labors thai he had detected a correspondence between 
Soohll tod Bhere Sing, that proved the former to have been 
ijiiUc prepared to join the latter on his gaining any success." 

Ban limy be told an anecdote not noticed in his journals 
: ' , inn characteristic of his generous temper. When 
■t Lahore, with tho governor- genera!, he heard that his old 
opponent, the I. ion, was there, and expressed his intention 
■■■■«■ him respect. " Send for the damned fellow" was 
the coarse-minded expression of some one in authority, 
S" ' I a HI teait on him, and he did so. He found him 
hi.-wevOT sottish, either from misfortune or opium, or both. 

commanded the Sikhs I would not have fought 
Ooojernt at all, but crossed the Acesincs, and have dis- 
puted the passage from the left bank if Whiah had joined 
Gough; aud if be bad not I would have attacked him 
separately, or perhaps have marched at onee on Lahore, 
raising all the country and the Manjha, and I'alliug on all 
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the supplies going to tlie British. All thooe 
were open, according to circumstances; any wore good, ami 
would hnve been moat dangerous. I know from all ilia 
officers with whom I have conversed, that our baggage m 
so enormous it could not have accompanied tiny active 
operations: when collected behind Chilli anwal lab in mn& 
and in a circle the diameter was five miles ! With nub n 
weight to his tail Gough could not manoeuvre. It was not his 
fault : there is but one way of getting rid of the impediment, 
viz. a baggage corps : to that every Bengalee is opposed, but 
every Bombay officer Js favourable ; and every Queen's 
officer too, who has served with iny baggage corps. Well, I 
will end my sermon upon war: all my ambition will end ic 
turuips! Ou the other band, I shall have my own way in 
my own house, and my own garden, without a Court of 
Directors, or a governor-general, lo thwart me. I agree widi 
Addison, the post of honour is n private station. Not tlml 
I care for impious men — ihoy may go lo the devil their oivii 
way, but I do hate a master: especially if he be a fool and 
a hypocrite. 

" August 26th. — A strong report that Sir H. Lnwreme 
has been made a prisoner at Ladak ; if true it will create a 
war, but it may be a mere report, Well I am prepared, and 
with God's help it will be over before Christians, though I 
fear the snow will have choked the passes, in which case we 
must wait for hot weather, and Goolab will be nble to play a 
stiff game: rock, sun, snow I all on his aide, 
However, I have thought and know what I bsTi 
wish they would nab the Lniid of Cockpen." — Lord D., 
who was then in a retreat, far away from the troops, and 
within reach of Goolab. — "What fun it would he ! I should 
however be sorry any other barm befell the little chap, or 
that any befell Lady Dnlhonsiu, for I like her as i 
as I dislike her husband. 

"M. Genl. W. Napier, August flth.— Never was pat 
age in the irregular corps withheld from the t 
chief before, when once they were turned over to him. 
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is however a small matter oompared to the other, by which 
be virtually deprives me of tlie command of the troops ; for 
Uit-re are not much less thau -100 forts in the I'unjaub, and 
averaging a company to each would take up half an army ! 
About the police, Mr. Thomason told me he was against 
their formation, because he saw they would bo done away 
with again : for the same reason, namely, the mischief of 
change, lie opposed Lord Hurdinge when he abolished them. 
Thomason is an able and a good man, but he wauts merely 
to polish ami clean without chauge : this will not do where- 
the system is radically bad ! The greatest evil is the army 
doing the civil work, while an immense civil army does 
nothing but plunder the land; it ruins the regular army, 
and so places everything in danger : our army is deteriorat- 
ing while the natives are improving ! A few years ago there 
was not a firearm in India that had not a matchlock ; the 
ier day in the Eohat defile we did not take one ! All 
flint-locks, and the native princes now shoot with de- 
tors. These are seemingly small matters, but signs of 
times. 
" Laid Dttlhouaw will do mischief by bis inordinate self- 
it, and ignorance of all but office work ; but he is said 
be a capital ' red-tapist,' and in small matters works 
genii;. The roads which Kennedy is now laying out 
magnificent, but entirely Kennedy's work, not Lord Dal- 
I ii furtherance- of a grand scheme- of a Mr. Ed- 
it civil servant and in my opinion a very clever fellow. 
V5 that an immense trade between China and Russia 
passes through Ladak, and he wants us to encourage our 
trade with Ladak and so break this line, bringing down all 
the China trade to India. The idea is good, hut Goo lab 
the line: lie, or his people, plunder it between 
Simla and Ladak. 

•• I (eel quite sure that tho duke will not support mo 
against Dalhoosie" — written before the duke's letter accept- 
ing his resignation had reached India. — " Neither will the 
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Whigs, and iho public is indifferent, except when Drags 
presses : if this news about Lawrence be true there will be 
plenty of danger; for the infusion of Cashmere would lie i 
serious affuir: snow and mountains, and heat, pn 
culties that courage alone cannot overcome without tlciS, 
All the marches to the foot of the mountains will require 
preparations for heat and want of water: sudden] 
become useless, and we shall meet with extreme cold. Say 
however, after hard fighting, those tremendous heights are 
forced ; you gel into Cashmere, and are at once in 1 
of swamps and fevers, and must bring up your provisions by 
the terrible passes you have forced — in itself a job of do 
ordinary nature, even when not opposed ; but Goolab will 
surely close them behind you if he can. Yet only half the 
danger is told. While working up the sides of the inoua- 
tains the Sikhs will rise in rear, and a single defeat plana 
hosts between your army and your supplies. Even DeHri 
will be in danger, for ail the protected status detest us, If 
events should tome loo fast for me to a 
tion of the war, I think I shall form my force at 1 
so threaten the Baramuln pass and that of Pii Pmrjal ; 
order Campbell to march from Peshawur, anil i p 
Indus march on Baramula: this will force Goolab lo divide 
his forces and I can then act according to my in: 
If I find Pir 1'unjal the best puss to attack, I can order 
Campbell to make a feint against Baramula, while by u 
forced march I could assail Pit Punjnl ; but if Banmohl 
was best, join Campbell to attack that. I should also place 
a small force at Harawug, and thus should, from Punch and 
Harawug, threaten the five passes. Forming in this way 
two columns, reckoning Campbell and the Puntdi force as 
one, and Harawug the other, they would be about tin ordi- 
nary marches from one another. My notion is kbsJ []■■■■ 
Boodul pass would be the easiest, being through a wide 
hollow, and therefore, though more lofty and steep than any. 
will uot bo so easily rendered impassable, which 
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i ■mi l>o, as I learn. The officer who has given me the best 
.iiiun is Major Biddulph: he was taken in the Snt- 
lego campaign, and Lied under a gun while Sobraon was 
being fought. He tells me that a few hours' work would 
render nil the other passes utterly impassable! 

" I am sanguine iu these things. A fellow put to his 
shifts does more than is credible ; and he who thinks him- 
self safe does Jess than he ought: the balance gives victory. 
Bill] the job will he a doubtful one. These mountains are 
now in sight from my window; one hundred and fifty miles 
from here by the map, yet as clear to me as if they were 
but five miles : their snowy ridges are as sharp as possible, 
and very ugly even at this distance ! Alexander I find, 
carried passes generally by turning them with small detach- 
ments ; small compared to his army ; but these passes they 
say cannot bo turned, and they are far higher than any he 
dealt with : even here, near us, are mountains 1^,000 feet 
Lrgh ! Mont Wane is I think only 13,000 : and these devils 
are in ridges ! Well, if I am to go destiny must lead ; for 
if travellers speak truth nothing but wings can carry us into 

OitIiUU-IV. 

" Sir Colin Campbell has been through the Baramula 
pas.*, and he writes me better accounts than most. He says, 
'From Mnzufferabad to Baramula, the entrance of the val- 
', the country is most difficult. Take a sheet of paper, 
mplc it, and place it on a table, and it will give you some 
■ of the mountainous rugged country lying between Ma- 
ifferabad and Baramula. and the valley of Cashmere. The 
9 a footpath running ah>ug precipices, and barely wide 
mgh for a man on a small mule : a very few labourers 
wld in an hour render this road impracticable for tra- 
i.' — Yet this is said to be the easiest pass ! The war 
li Dalhousic goes on, mid I long for my successor." 
Now came the duke's answer, and a letter from Sir John 
[obbonse, President of the Board of Control, adding his 
jfcllku to the duke's ; not on the same subject, but upbold- 
VOL. IV. 
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ing the meekness and propriety of Lord Dalboi 
duct ! Danger had passed, security was established It 
Charles Napier's genius, and all the authorities roso up is 
overwhelm him with reproaches nud censure ! At the same 
time the old newspaper iliiinn. Is of ■boao were again flooded 
with vituperation; but both India and England then fait* 
him, and to run him down with the public of either country 
was impossible: he laughed at them, and thus repelled Sir 
John Hobhouse's weak corn inimical] on. 

" Sept. 4th. — -I am sorry that the tone of oiv i 
the military defence of the Punjaub should have unnoypd 
either you or the go vorn or- general : this was far from aq 
intention. I was on the most friendly terms wiil> 
nor-gotierid, and thought be wished me to give him honest 
military opiuions: when made aware that I bad inimU'u- 
lionnlly given him annoyance, I wrote to him tin- tatter of 
which T sent you a copy, and also Ins answer. My error 
consisted in having used the word ' goetmnunt' in m raw! i>f 
' hoard of adminit (ration, 1 which I meant, and I conBtdena' 
my explanation to have been satisfactory. To find fault with 
Lord Palhousie's government certainly was not intended bj 
me: indeed I only found fault with the board of i 
lion so far as regarded my own duties and responsibib'lies. 
Both the governor- general's responsibilities and mine were 
great, and I resolved to tell him the truth, so far as I could 
judge. I thought he wished this, and could bear it, hut I 
had mistaken his lordship's character. 

" I had not sought for the position in which I a 
it was forced upon me in n great measure: bnl I 
deavoured to do my work honestly. T was not sent to India 
to be instructed in my profession by agents of no rank, and 
no experience, compared to my own. For most of t 
officers I feel a great regard, I only speak of them i 
mander, and while I am at the head of this I 
submit to he dictated to by ihem. I think ii. 
neons and calculated to produce disaster. My a 
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not be, jii ill' gprernor-gencrftle opinion, equal to theirs; 
bal then, why was I sent here? 

" I m that Lord Dalhoneie'a military opinions were 
those of isir II, Lawrence, bemuse I bad heard them pre- 
nviish hum die latter, and considered them to be erroneous. 
■■_: Unit ihey lmd been adopted by the governor- genend 
I earnestly opposed ibem ; ibcv were adverse to my own 
rivwB, jimi in case of war would have paralyzed my opera- 
tions: and T bad before me the great eiTor of sending a 
force (o Moollau by Sir 1". Currie, against the opinion of 
the command!?!' in chief ! Having been longer in the service 
than either Lord Dalhousie or Sir H. Lawrence have been in 
the world, I think I know more of war than either ; and am 
satisfied, if the integrity and unity of command bo broken, 
that Misfortune is certain. 

"As the commander in chief I am responsible for good 
arrangeniems, and it was my duty to speak openly and with- 
out reserve to the governor- general : 1 cannot act by the 
fool of young officers, either unknown, or only known 
by their names being connected with disasters! Disasters 
produerd by die interference of civil servants, and these 
ignorant officers, with those who were responsible and who 
had studied their profession. I am not I hope inflated by 
* foolish vanity. I neither fancy myself a Wellington, nor 
raj 'if the second class : but I kuow that I can- 
not command an army when reprimanded for using my own 
n;d when 1 am controlled by an Aulic Council in 
not in mime. Being reprimanded for using my 
! m, when doing no from necessity in the most 
emergent of all cases, that of mutiny, I resigned a command 
..in,], I ooold no linger hold with advantage to the pubhu 
service, or safely to my own character as an officer. 

ilii.t nothing tsan bo more moderate and be- 

n the language of the governor-general. 1 quite 

Ear as our private correspondence goes, 

and 1 hope mine was the same. With regard to his public, 

% 
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or official correspondence, I must Bay I ragml DOt being able 
to agree with yon. I consider all his official letters, from 
that relative to the compensation for rations, up to ill- iset, 
to be a series of undeserved reprimands, either direct or im- 
plied. I can only say that I long to hear of the arrival of 
my successor. I have ever since my arrival, and to the 
injury of my health, worked from ten to fiiteeu hours n Alt 
to fulfil my duties to the service, and to give the governor- 
genernl nil the support iu my power At the very moment 
1 received his first reprimand I fully expected his BOtife tan 
full approbation ; all my stuff know this, for I felt so certain 
of it that I said bo openly ! But I hud mistaken his dia- 
meter: I hope I have not mistaken yours in n 
frankly to yon ? If I have I crave your pardon. 

" My feelings are Blrong, and perhaps too strongly ex- 
pressed ; so I will conclude by again assuring ;. 
writing my memoir on the defence of India, which you say 
annoyed you by its tone, I only sought earnestly to hapten 
upon his mind what I believed to be truthB: these il »as 
right that he should know, about a country he was unac- 
quainted with, but I had no intention of giving ]■■ 
Now, hoping that the arrival of my successor will soon en- 
able me to call upon you, and to explain whatOVflf pall I ; 
my conduct may appear faulty, I am, &c. G. N." 

Thus ended the farce of Lord IiaWmusie's offended dignity, 
alter he had stirred the great authorities of Calcutta and 
the Board of Control to much anger, and nil others who 

kucw of it to laughter: the offensively toned mea : B 

the defence of India will be found in SirC. Napier's postluf 
nious work, and should be studied, not carped :n 
has with his deep knowledge of human natuiv 
"nothing is so insolent as weakness sttpporttd hy fun; ■ ' 
Lord Dalbousie was an instance of its troth. Supported 
by official power, much of it, as will be shewn, in the banda 
ill' his near relations, his insolence passed all bound?, 

"M. Genl. W, Napier, September 19th. — 1 decided e 
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tny lino of conduct iu April, viz., to resign, and for the 
following reasons which you, I am sure, will concur in. 
" 1". JThe reprimand could not be Lome. 
" ■■_ . Hobhouse is Dalhousie's uncle. ^. 

"ly Dalhousie issister to Lady Douro. I lnflueuCf!S ' 
I lie Court of Directors is ruled by Hogg. 
" 5". All constituted authorities in India are hostile to me 
and I to them. 

,: f[ . Moot of tbo civilians are hostile because I praise 
Lord Ellenborough's government. 

" . Buop of the military as are to blume, for letting the 
army get into a loose state, do not like me because I pull 



** 8'. The govern or- general is insolent, and his power is 
immense. 

" 9". My work has not any interest: it is wholly of de- 
tails; and even those I cannot settle decisively : I can only 
recommend to the governor-general, and the labour of weeks 
may he, and is shelved or overturned by five words. — ' The 
gocrrtimcnt doea not approve.' In short, the commander in 
chief cau originate nothing, and can only see wrong without 
leave to apply a remedy. I would rather not live, than live 
it high post on such terms, incurring the responsibility 

( tffaer men's follies. 
" If I hod before given battle, ns I have now done about 

e irregular corps, and as you in your letter advise, I should 
linvc- gone to the wall ! Therefore I did not do so, until I 
knew that my resignation had reached home and put it 
out of their power to recall mo. This they would have done 
bad I not laid my plan to prevent the result. They may 
now say anything they please: I have of my own free will 
resigned, and any reprimund yet to oorue will be a sword iu 
my hand ! 

" 1 lallnmsic has made a direct complaint to the govern- 
ment of what he calls ray 'misrepresentation.' I had a 
mind to challenge him, but, as Kennedy said, he would do 



in a 
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some violent act; and my challenging the governor gonad] 
would, in these days, wake the puttie support Bnytinag hi 
did: so T gave up Lbs idea with reluctance. Kam I an glad. 
He baa been made furious, for though I bm paid nothing 
they can take hold of be evidently triad to make bm do bo, 
I have been as obedient as possible, mid yet haw pnbtd 
liim so that he no longer writes, bul Bays be 
nothing to say to me, till he is protected by ' U 
meat he serves!' He noA the government be 
pack together in any lilting place, the boUer t&C 
all my care of them or their doings. I want uothing nnd 
ran laugh at them all, even at the public if it is unjust. I 
have done nothing wrong, and truth will come out soon I 
or later. I am most in grief at parting with nv 
Arab. Mosaic : lie is my last, and is such a coasing playful 
animal that it is hateful to sell him ; and then my little fat 
pony Rajah ! how fond we do get of the beaal a 1 
"Journal, September Hrd. — My destiny ha* b 
years an enviable one. I have indeed suffered much that 
no one knows of, nor shall they: I want no m< 
But I have what, the world values ; and 1 have also, what I 
value most, my own consciousness that I have done DO 
aet of wrong, or of subserviency, or baseness (if imv kind. 
I have not sought either fame or riches, and have no self- 
reproach, uo regrets: yes! one! I am not !: i 
enough to that Mysterious Power which lias ruled my 
destiny. I cannot be satisfied that I am really grateful to 
God. I say so in prayer, and eveu reel so, but also feel 
that I ought to be a thousand times more so : the foul fiend 
has too much power over me. Ambition, vanity, 
struggle with what is right, and dissatisfy my heart with 
my own conduct. Well-doing is the remedy. I am angry 
with myself for not despising my enemies, and forgiving 
them : being right in what I have doue, why should I fed 
angry with those enemies ? Yet I do feel so, and spiteful 
withal, which is wrong. 
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" September 20th. — This was once a happy day ! 
Away memory! ever hand in hand with sorrow and with 
pains ! 

"M. Genl. W. Napier, Oct. 4th.— I knew the duke would 
turn upon me : his habit of supporting authority has grown 
too strong for a sense of justice. I am sorry for this, hut 
cannot help myself; nor does it do me much damage, ex- 
cept the vexation of seeing a man I so much admire take a 
wrong view in favour of Lord Dalhousie, who thinks him, 
the duke, twaddling: — aye! says so publicly, says he is 
drivelling, laughs at him, and wishes him out of the Horse 
Guards. I shall set matters right with the public about 
Lord Dalhousie's minute ; but these people have no idea of a 
man supporting his own dignity in his intercourse with 
them. 

— " I think till I get clear of India the less my family 
talk of the matter the better ; for the governor-general has 
great power. If he halloo* his myrmidons upon me, they 
may give me much annoyance; and that he is capable of 
it I am now obliged to believe. They say he bolted tho 
moment he sent his minute to me; but I do not think 
that. Keeping quiet until I get home is the best course." 
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Calmly Charles Napier awaited the moment Tor qui 
liis liigli command, but not in idleness — he held the r 
of discipline with an unrelaxiug hand. 

" Journal, September 25th. — I have just got the Court of 
Directors' answer to the Laird of Cockpen" — Dalhousie. — "I 
dare say the little weasel expected to have me pounded ; but 
lliey merely approve of his conduct, and say chat, te I btTB 
resigned, the ' less said the toonett mended! My banqoet 
speech was not lost upon them : they me quite right tat 
once. 

■* October 8th. — The laird having returned, i « 
tiide-de-scamjt in waiting, to know if the governor-geni nl 
had any orders for the commander in chief? ' I 
nor-general hud nu commands for the commander in chief, 
but would be happy to receive bis excellency 00 vhtxera 
day be might wish to see him.' Now the commander in 
cliief wishes never to sue the G. G. again Xhii 
pedestal to the statue of an idiot ! Ob ! my cabbages ! nay 
eabbages! my farm! my pigs] When Dalhousie's fitUutt 
was commander in chief here, he visited the King of Ouile 
at Luc-know, and made a point of introducing bar luilyidiip. 
which the king did not understand »i all, and fancied the 
laird wanted to sell her. After a short time be said w bis 
attendants, ' llitii will do, take Her away'" — This should 
certainly have figured among the reasons foi 
Oude: it would have been stronger than anything yet ad- 
duced for that spoliation. 

"I shall now go to Oaklauds" — Ins placi ii 
"and look at my father's sword, and think of the day b 
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it into my young hands, and of this motto on a Spanish 
i'l — ' Draw me not without cause, pi/r me noi 
u/i without honour'.' I have not drawn his sword without 
cause : nor put it up without honour ! He, in his will, left 
his arms to his sons, and his sons have not dishonoured 
ttm. Yea ! his sword shall hang up in my hall amidst the 
swords of friettda and onemies, and neither will reproach me ! 
They will tell that I never deserted the first, nor shrunk 
from the other! I am going fast, I feel it, and am ready. 
Looking Imck now on worldly things and men, I might com- 
plain of ill-treatment; for from the Inst campaign the actors 
retired with peerages and baronetcies: I retire with a repri- 
mand. I saved life by skill, added some glory to our 
arms, and augmented our territories; I made no recognised 
blunder, failed in nothing, and yet am reprimanded by a 
srdf-Mifm ■tent young lord without abilities! If I cared for 
worldly glorv this might make me indignant; hut I am 
not indignant, and this matter has given ine no pain of 
mind or regret whatever: it would have done both twenty 
years ago ! 

" October flth. — Reading over my instructions from the 
'uke of Wellington I find these words. ' Olisercin;/ at the 
lim> 'fiat on a station no distant and of t*eh mag- 
itinir and political importance, you must twnwiarittj 
■i a gnat ni'-iimire from your own diwretion' The 
tiiFiii I did so I was reprimanded, and the duke thinks 
I Jtnllinugie right; at least he says so in his public let- 
: hut privately, I am told be says, no one ever supported 
tlmiity mora than be has all his life but, ' tki» reprimand 
l s/i,/m,/,i/,' It is thus the world wags and will always ; 
lie in mi who emus about such things must be a goose, 
i his bread depends on it, which, God be praised ! 
i does not. 

'* November 15th. — To-morrow I leave Simla on my re- 
n to England, after seventeen months of hard work, no 
I a great deal of abuse. 
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"December 9th, Loodiano. — This ia my first division of 
journey, and here I shall resign coramauil oF one of tlio 
finest armies in the world — if all tilings be taken m 
count. It ia Full 400,000 strong, under British officers. 
The equipments find drill alike, and good ; the men more 
of one nation than roost other armies of such si 
officers national, as far as Europeans go. ami ana msy 
almost call the native officers so, for they all look up to 9J 
ns iheir chiefs. The Russians and Austrians have latgK 
armies, but I doubt their discipline and moral pew i 
equal ; and their officers are not all national. 1 bwn 
twenty months done what could be dose if I remained ; hm 
having no real power I could only give a vigorous tone to 
the army, which it had in a great degree lost. Next to tone 
I ought to have drawn the cords of discipline and drill ti^ht. 
but could not without time and camps of instruction. Hi- 
ther of which iwuld I obtain. But brim I could im- 
prove discipline the troops must have been freed from the 
oppressive civil duties imposed on them. Until tlii^ w 
no good can be done; until n police is formed no good inn 
be done; the troops all go to the devil on those duties: and 
before we could do much in drill we must hm good bar- 
racks. On that point my belief was that I had done sonic 
good; but T have this day heard that the 'hoard' have 
beaten me, and that my new barracks are to be redd 
thirty feet in height to twenty-four. This upsets the whole 
affair at once, and the soldiers roust die ! W.H, the nest 
division of my long journey is to Kurracheo, and or 
division will be to Bombay ; the fourth to Alexandria ; ii»' 
fifth to England: my sixth to the grave. The lost may 
however come first, for nil ! 

"I have visited Alexander's fields of battle : and tnftf 
cent battles his were. I was too hurried and too i 
decide whether be fought Porus at Chillianwallah or Jel 
however I gave up a day to each field, and Hi 
he crossed under cover of Tlasool, and mi! 
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Porua somewhere about Chillianwallah, orMoong rather. I 
know the ground at botb, and when I rend will form au 
opinion with the greatest certainty, and most perfect convic- 
tion that I know nothing of the subject! — and yet that I 
know more of it than most men. The rocky height of 
Rasool, hardly more than a hillock, Is some help ; but what 
can we say of fields of battles fought 800 years before our 
Saviour, when I found the descriptiou of Chillian wallah 
wrong? At AlliwaJ, the officer who was a dj u tan t- general 
of Smith's army could hardly shew me the ground of battle 
— if battle there was ! If there was none, it was because 
m my diJ not fight, for Smith bore down to fight like 
an officer, with his troops well in hand : very different from 
what happened nt Mooilkee, at FeroBhashur, at Sobraon, &c." 

In December Charles Napier's public career terminated 
— yet not without indications of his ardent feelings, his 
never-ceasing care for military honour and discipline. First 
the vehemence with which he ever stirred the warlike tem- 
perament of soldiers was evinced in the following address to 
tin.' itSiid Begiment on delivering new colours. 

"It is a great pleasure to mo, soldiers ! to close my 
command of the Indian armies by having Uie honour to 
present to the 22nd Regiment their new colours. It is now 
eight years siuce this brave regiment, then only 500 strong, 
under that noble soldier Penuefather, was joined by our 
dusky and brave companions in arms, the glorious 25th and 
12th Kegiments of Bomhay Infantry, and won the battle of 

_M' i won the battle of Hydrabad — won Seiude for 

England: and won for themselves these proud colours deco- 
Mted with the records "f your fnrue! Soldiers! Well may I be 
prond ofbeing your colonel— well may I be proud of being 
colonel of that, regiment which stood by the King of England 
at Detlingeu— stood by the celebrated Lord Peterborough at 
Barcelotin : and into the anus of whoso grenadiers the im- 
mortal Wolft fell on the Heights of Abraham. Well may I 
exult in the command of such a regiment 1 But I will pass 
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over bygone glories to speak of "hat 1ms happened i« 
own times. Never can I forget the banks of 
and the bloody bed of that river, where two thousand a 
men fought thirty-fiTe thousand enemies 1 where for three 
boars the masque t and the bayonet enootiDtared the sword 
and shield in mortal combat — for on that dreni 

spared a' foe: wo were too weak for mercy ! SheJ 

the strong and lofty entrenchments of Dublin, trben 
2Sod advanced in line, unshaken, a living wall, ami 
a murderous fire stormed the works. There, those 
old colours of which we have just taken leave, 
borne forward by their ensigns, Bowdell and Blake, 
oDe of whom. Lieutenant Bowden, I see before me bearing 
them this day but in a higher rank, were in a few minutes 
seen waving aloft amidst the combatants on the summit. 

■' Men of Ueeanee — you must remember with exulta- 
tion, and with pride, what a view burst upon your sight, 
when under a heavy fire you reached the bank of the river, 
a hurl of shields, and Saudi an capped, and turbaned heads, 
and flashing scimitars high brandished in the air, spread ss 
a sea before you — 35,000 valiant warriors of Beloochisian 
threatening you with destruction ! Then the hostile armies 
closed and clashed together, and desperate corahs: 
along the line. The superb 9lh Cavalry of Bengal, and the 
renowned Scindc Horse, the dark chivalry of India, hurst as 
a thunder-cloud, and charging into the dry bed af the 
Fulhullee drove the foe before them! At that moment a 
terrible cry arose on the right- It was the dreadful British 
shout of battle! It began with the 2idud, and was re- 
echoed from right to left, from regiment to regiment, along 
the line. Liues of levelled charging bayonets Uu i 
through the smoke, and the well-fought field of Meeanee 
was your owu ! Soldiers, these are not deeds that pass away 
like summer clouds and are forgotten i they remain on 
the minds of men, they are recorded in the pages of history. 

" Young soldiers of the 32nd, when future battles arise, 
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! the strife grows heavy und strong, remember tlie deeds 
i done by these old soldiers of Meeanee ! It 
i they wlio covered these colours witb laurels — it was 
th.-y who won the legends which these standards bear em- 
blazoned in golden letters on silk. Remember these things, 
aid. shoulder to shoulder, win the day. And now, young 
, a fen words about drill. It is tiresome, and often 
fanning, and annoys men; but remember that it is 
1 that makes companies and regiments, and brigades and 
isiotis act together and to strike as it were with great 
l mighty blows — it is drill which gives you the battle and 
e glory of victory ! Ensigns, take these new colours from 
my bunds. 1 know you will carry them gloriously on the 
day of battle, and if you full, still the colours of the 22ud 
will udvonce, for brave men will never be wonting in the 
field to bear them forward to victory with fire and steel ! and 
now 22nd, take your colours, and let the ancient city of 
Ouster, begirt by its proud old walls, exult in the glories of 
its own brave regiment." 

It was thus he stimulated noble soldiers in the race of 
honour, but when reproof was called for, his moral courage 
was displayed, austere in rebuke as his hortatives were 
whU BWrt ni tulogium. A valedictory addross tu the armies 
of India, issued by him on laying down the command, 
was one which only u man of firmest resolution, and entire 
freedom from self-reproach, would have dared to publish. 
Singularly bold it would have been so sternly to admonish, 
(in tiiking command; but more so when authority had 
fallen from him. When enmity was active, falsehood busy, 
and character the only defence left, thus to throw down 
nuch a gauntlet before evil men and the powerful friends 
of nil men, in India and England, was grand. For in 
ainest terms he told the Indiau officers of all their 
> and follies, of all their weaknesses; of their want of 
teipline, their luxurious habits, their mistaken notions of 
iclv ; thus risking in a good cause, the anger and annuo- 
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eity of wounded self-love from thousands, and the I 
thousands, sure of support from faction. Yet with 
sincere feeling did he at the same time acknowledge 
real merits, and declare his admiration for them ns a 
of gallant men, that the mass accepted his stem reproi 
the rebuke of a father, not of a censor. 

His journey homeward now commenced and hia 
spondence coutimies to tell his slory. 

" Miss Napier, December 25th. — Being in a row b< 
the ancient Hesudrus it is difficult to write; yet I 
wish you a happy Christmas, as hnppy ns uld peop 
expect; the difference between old and young in this 
hnppiness being, lLat the young see unreal pictures 
them, and the old see real pictures behind them. Y. 
you had children, and think of all the pleasures of having 
them about you; I sec all the cares which you -.■■•■ 
of— the parting from them, for ever perhaps: aye! and I ho 
being with them, atid it may be having the more to bear 
that. Well ! I think of all the good and not the 9*8, 
enjoy life : I am as a sentry : sometimes it rains, sometii 
thunders, but sometimes also the sun slimes, mul I 
patiently without a wish to quit my post, till the boox of re- 
lief comes: and with it? God knows what, I do not. As 
to great people, I have a good lesson about tbem God 
knows, they were not high in my esteem at any period of 
ray life. Now I have done with them, and all else, except 
my wife and cabbages: — which is treating her rather as 
corned beef! 

"Journal, January 4th. — Comet Steamer. — Took my last 
look of Sukkur-Bttkkttr-Rorte, as the natives call it, 
word. My first sight of it was from this very Cornel 
1842. At that time I suddenly became a negotiator as 
as commauder of an army. I crossed the renowned I: 
made war, and won two battles ; and they were great, 
of their results and the remarkable inferiority of my fc 
Thai immediate results were the conq 
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mtry I ruled with success for five years. During that 
) my children married and I became a grandfather. T 
■meat home because my wife was ill, and having left England 
poor na Job, returned to it rich, from saviug and prize 
money. And the public results of the conquest wore more 

Pportant. When we were, in fact, beaten at Feroshashur, 
:«use war cannot be made by two commanders in chief to 
e army, Lord Hardingc sent for me. The dearly-earned 
lory of Sobrnon, and the policy which deprives that vic- 
y of all useful result, sent me back from my fool'a 
and. mid next year I went to England. The whole Indian 
army knew I had foretold the consequences of that policy ; 
which I believe was really the child of Sir H. Law- 
rence and his jirotfyj Edwardes, who has, after being 
brongbl forward as 'young Olive' by the directors, proved 
to be no Clive at all. His advice also produced the first 
siege of Mooltan and ils disasters. Nothing is more an- 

Picky for a young man than being thrown forward by a 
icky hit, which makes the public give its confidence, to 
r j - 1 him break down under trial. Yet Major Edwardes 
really did some good service iu the field. 

" Another result of the Scinde conquest was, that without 
it the Ameers would have certainly destroyed our troops of 
occupation at Sukkur ; for instead of the preparations for 
war made by me, half the force I moved and no preparation 
■l all would buve been the rule of the Bombay government. 
Ulram would have had the real power, and the poor ehar- 
i would have been made a tool until a Cabool tragedy 
[ accounts. The Ameers would then have marched 
| liinuhvil thousand men upon Hardinge's left flunk and 
: safety to his army was therefore a result of the Scinde 
■iiijiii ■■-[. Another result is more porccptiblo still. What 
rould have become of Whish's army, when he was thrashed 
v M.inIi-ij ini'I compelled to raise the first siege oT Mooltan, 
f Otic hundred thousand BeJooebees had marched upon his 
far ? Young Clive would not then have grown into a lord 
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or boa! We sfcowJd have lost him: and the wound in Ml 
thigh wmU have had do widow Wadruan to put her finger 
on it! 

" Meeanee. January 9th, — The 7th and 8th I held a dur- 
bar for the Sirdars of Sonde, who all flocked to see me. 
This day I visited both the fields of battle. At Meeanee the 
wall was then of great height, now in rains. At Dublin the 
grownd is overrun with jungle, nud the ditches and then 
basks arc lessened ; they were made up and -widened for the 
battle, and their slopes were steeper : however, they are now 
such as few troops would venture on, and I may say few 
generals would order such as attack. I doubt my own reso- 
lution, had I been aware of their tremendous strength ; hut 
I was not, until my horse was on the edge and there was no 
choice bat to shove him down ! How we shored down, or up 
again on the opposite banks, I know not! It is much anier 
now, yet my belief is that no rider in India would cross the 
two ditches in cold blood, and to do so then cost plenty of 
hot blood: — above three hundred of the '-iiJod Regiment out of 
five hundred fell t 

" lOlli.— - Left Hydrabad iu the evening of the Gtb. All the 
sirdars accompanied me to the river. How different from the 
day I first entered liydrabad ! These sirdars were lli 
out to meet and escort me to the Ameers! The same numbers, 
the same men, the same show and stats wen prompt now, bnt 
all were my friends! Between these two occasions I entered it 
as a conqueror, hot from the field of battle ; but then no sirdars 
were there : British troops, British colours, British cannon 
accompanied me. How full of events my life has been! 

"Kurrachee, 13th. — I have been just lold that the sirdars 
have resolved to present me with a sword worth 300 gui 
as a mark of theirgratitude for savin*: them fcom thfl ;> 
of conquest, and for honouring their courage and fidelity 
the Ameers. This ia very grateful, and quite imexpecte 
— it answers all the villains who have maligned me.' 

This sword, made by Messrs. Hum and itoskell, 
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heir-loom of real glory, itnd n lasting testimony of the malig- 
nnncy of the general's detractors. They strenuously assured 
the pcnple of England that he was ' execrated in Seinde; that 
the presentation oF a sword, unless to cut his throat, was a 
lie.' It was soon exhibited by the manufacturers in all its 
nqtasite beauty, giving the measure of enmity and falsehood; 
hut it gave no measure of the generous temper of the chival- 
ric S, in liiin sirdars. SirC. Napier was then quitting the East 
fef ever, and, as the sirdars and all India knew, under the 
han of the governor- general. Lord Dalhousie had recently 
passed down the Indas, with all power and pomp and evi- 
dence of his rule being permanent, yet no unusual testimony 
was offered. The world's practice and eastern 
habits were combined therefore to sway the sirdaTs to base- 
MM, bat i heir lofty Belooeh spirit and character was displayed 
with 11 singular vehemence, For when they first proposed the 
matter to the Hydrabad collector, the foremost sirdar laid 
down three thousand pounds, and others would have followed 
in proportion, if the collector, knowing the general'!- temper, 
bad not peremptorily fixed the aggregate sum at three hun- 
1 guineas, as the only condition of acceptance. 
"Journal, January 16th. — On tins day the glorious Moore 
1 at Coruiia ! It was my first battle. I felt great anxiety, 
no fear: curiosity also, It was unpleasant, until the fire 
opened, and then only one idea possessed me : — that of keep- 
ing the soldiers steady and animated. Persona! danger did 
not enter my thoughts until I was cut off, and had to fight, 
man to matt, or rather with many men. When overpowered 
and struggling, thinking my life gone, fear made me despe- 
rate. Had I not lost my sabre, I think I could have cut 
my nay through ; but while striving for the man's musquet 
';• else wns thought of: there was but one weapon for 
both, and death for the man who lost it. 

".Journal, January SOlh. These soldiers are enough to 
K]iiiil me, officers aud privates alike: I have been al a play, 
nought they would have pulled the house down ! The 
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men of liie filth nml 83rd made a throne fur W i 
die of the theatre, with a crown over it baniiiii- 
canopy. If we had civil troubles in England I should be 
:i dangerous nun, for half the troops would follow me : it is 
wonderful what a tittle? success mid kind feeling towards thcui 
does. The duke had great success, hui he repulsed tin- sol- 
diers, and there ore few of those who served nod 
love- bin) so much as I tin. 1 i IWN alJ U his 

own great abilities, and he fee!? that justly:— hut ho 
not shew it, for his soldiers stood by him manfully. 
much to my soldiers, and it is my pride and pleasure 
knowledge it: they know this, and are attached to me. 

'• In these days the rich do not look enough to tlu 
We have great exertions for public charities rodeed*, Imt 
is a separation in England between the rich and poor, 
me it is a strong indication of decline. The rich . 
society, and all strive to belong U> the honoured ottU jaM 
above them. This produces debt with the Ui up people, sad 
hatred with the tei dvtcrt. This caste and Uu 
pervaded the army : no soldier can now go up to his officer 
and speak to him without a non-commissioned officer gives 
him leave and accompanies him! His captain is no longer Ins 
friend and chief: he receives him with upstart ooili 
is rery dignified and very insolent, nine out of Leu, MUl M 
often the private goes away with disgust or contempt, iaac td 
of good, respectful, comrade feelings. Then the soldier gees 
daily to school, or to his library, now always at hand, and 
thus daily aoquiree knowledge, while bis dignified officer goes 
to the billinrd room, or the smoking room; orshu 
with a forage cap on the side of an empty pale, and clothed 
in a shooting jacket or other deformity of dress, fancies him- 
self a great character, because he is fusl, and belongs to a 
fast regiment, i.e. a regiment unfit for service, commanded 
by the adjutant and having a mess in debt ! 

"All this will yet produce bad results; it prepares the 
way for republicanism, and is dangerous in the ,-.-. 
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least is my view, and I have liad some experience, and 
ve read some books of history, which shew ua that nil ua- 
n- Iinv. .[.'..-lined when lite richer classes fall into Jnxury, 
1 huwlaBCfl to the poorer clfissea; — when they congregate 
great cities, quitting their estates and their poor;— when 
nldion become superior lo their officers in nil things hut 
i.vnry, mi yet have enough of that to take more. Well it 
no affair of mine, a septuagenarian laughs at distant danger* 
like these; hut my grandsons, if this goes on, will have trou- 
bles, unless, seeing the right way to govern men, they secure 
obedience and affection together. Rut this weak system, in- 
lawed by some of our idiotic martinets, who are by nature 
ii: l i" Bommand, will probably spoil all, and even good 
will accept as gospel what is a dangerous fallacy. 
" Your military martinet is a clevor/*A ehnp, brim-full of 
and discipline, but destitute of either judgment or a 
wledge of mankind; and without both no tunn is fit for 
command : to deal with armed men more foresight and caution 
HP required than people imagine. A commander who would 
uii.ki' iln' most of an army, especially a large army, must be 
papular; but lie must win bis popularity by stern justice, 
and by kindness to all who need it; that is to every one 
under him, and most lo thoso lowest in rank : the private 
i-njuiris it most, because he is least at ease, and has 
greatest physical suffering. To be kind to him i3 no 
than justice, it is the first duty of a commnuder ; a 
Inly which the private and officer equally appreciate, and 
npny i.n the field of battle. A commander should always 
■ban fatigue: I did so with the 60 th Regiment in Spain; 
and with the 1 02nd in America; no man went through so 
much as I did ; but then I was thirty, and in India, sixty- 
one when I landed, and DOW nearly seventy when leaving it, 
I did a great deal ; more I believe than any 
ieral of my time in the country, yet far short of my 
H my body would not keep pace with my thoughts. 
Oh, this getting old is cruel work for a soldier: bow 
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oft have I envied Alexander! Yet at his age I could per- 
haps have borne the same fatigue as he did. I never knew 
what fatigue was on horseback, until after that coup it 
Boleil in 1843. Still, in 1645 I rode a camel - 
miles without a bait in one night, which is said to be equal 
in fatigue to riding one hundred and forty on horseback, and 
I was not tired. On the hill campaign indeed, I wore t 
eelf out much ; though even then T was on horse buck hi 
twenty-two hours without being knocked up. In 1H 
began to fail, and have gone down, down. down, ever i 
The work in the Kobat pass tired nic ninth : — fifteen 1 
a day, more or less, for five days, with a flu: 
was too much then, though I should not have heeded i 
eight years before. Well, enough twaddle, I ahull 1101 Bf 
command an army again." 

A Bhort voyage now took liini lo Bombs 
especial newspaper organs of the government — 
lough by, Rcid, and Crawford; of Outrnui and his gang, 
had long been assuring the world thai then was but ms 
voice, and that a loud one, of execration against the 
" Scinde ruffian," the "fellow who had dinpreu . 
rious age of Wellington" " the knight who ought !•/ hare 
his spurs hacked off his heels," with other trojs 
nature, Now came the hour for proof. No eo 
known that Sir C. Nnpier was coming to Bon 
judges, civil servants, officers, lawyers, men ol i 
and condition, hastened to express their admiration and U 
offer him all marks of honour and respect, A bauquet was 
given, Sir W. Yardley, one of the judges, presidi d, having 
beside him Sir E. Perry, another judge, ami with 
than a hundred gentlemen of Bombay. Sir William Yard- 
ley's brilliant oration will give a vivid notion ■ 
which the occasion called forth. 

"It would be," said that gentleman, " 
and presumptuous on my part to endeavour to i" 
that he is a great and glorious tidier who Irn 
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v.iili In-. |iresenee here to-night, ns it would be to prove that 
Conde, Turenno, Marlborough or Wellington were so. I 
i.ut\ undertake to say, that there is no one spot in the 
ibfl where the presence of our illustrious guest 
would not give rise to sentiments of the most profound 
\Mi'mti"n and respect. And here, of nil places in the 
world, in the principal city of the Bombay Presidency, 
■bm wanes he has led to the most glorious victories, it 
is still less necessary to dilate on his military merits and 
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The orator made one error : there were places where 
Charles Napier met with no respect, no honour, no jus- 
tice, namely, in the British cabinet and the hall of the 
dirt-ctors ! But 8ir William Yardley's noble eulogy being 
mm. 'I. earned with it by implication the just condem- 
ion of that conduct. 
We have hero amongst us," he said. " as our guest, the 
conqueror of Scinde, the hnrdy gallant veteran, who led so 
small a body of men that it could scarcely be called an 
army, to some of the most astounding and marvellous vic- 
iee which history has recorded: victories more stupeu- 
when compared with tlie handfule of men by whom 
victories were achieved, than perhaps any which are 
.L1:i/mlkI upon the pages of our country's history. By 
splendid victories a groat and beautiful province lias 
added to our empire in the East ; and the same illus- 
trious man who won that province ruled it for four or five 
years with tlie utmost humanity and wisdom." 

Touching then upon the general's return to India, the 
;er thus continued. 

At the command of his country, at the cnll of the 

In' mem to retrieve any losses which the British 

armies might have sustained; and if the crisis had passed 

iniT befote ho arrived, is that a reason why his country 

should neglect, or why we should neglect any opportunity 

doing homage to his devoted uature ? Sir C. Napier 
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is now nliont to return to lire native country, and 1 fed ft < 

to state. that be does so with the regret of every mm who 

feels an interest iu the honour and glory of (lie British army 

in India. We bate ail read thai unties have often ram 

dangerous enemies than those opposed to them i i 

It was of tbe utmost importance that a man of stoical 

fortitude of character, combining stern and an 

with true wisdom ami benevolence, should he bl ! I 

the army, at tbe period of inaction in which it be 

since his. arrival ; and who would enforce by his own example 

that spirit of self-denial ami entire devotion to 

service, which is so habitual with himself as to 

a part of his very nature. But being a man of real % 

a man of real intellect, of oneompromising character, I 

his eyes on the duty he hod to perform, turn: 

ibe right nor the left, but doing that dot] 

to consequences for himself or other individuals. It i 

matter of course that such a man should have occasional 

found it necessary to disturb the quiet of some good easy 

men, who think full sure their greatness is ripening so long 

as they can quietly enjoy their lives, and emoluments of 

office: — of coarse it has happened to Sfa 0. Napier; ■ 

to many other good men, to be assailed by obloquy and 

vituperation." 

These were the sentiments of a Hue mind kindling n 
contemplation of greatness in another, and Charles Napj 
acknowledgment did riot fail in waruitlt or fnujl 
gixing tbe men who bad sem-d trndi r him gan 
ticularixed several, saying they had done much more ftn> | 
than be had done for them : — and all men present I'll I 
ho meaneil truly what he said, aud feigned not. 
also, and amidst cheers of great significance coming f 
such an assembly, be stated instances of Lord Dalliou? 
bad government, and denounced with indigmi! 
moiis treatment of his gallant and worthy i. 
Minta Aobur, then being persecuted, sbaniefully persecut 
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by the Bombay government. Then looking to the future lie 
that the greatness of Bombay would arise from the 
i Bcinde, which would placo it finally above Cal- 
■ in- of Lord Dalhousie's shallow policy. This said, 
\.itli i Dfttonl transition to his own services aud the treat- 
ment he had received, ho thus displayed his feelings. 

"I do claim one merit for which Sir Win. Yardley has 

gffi a I wdit, namely, a complete devotion to the honour 

of England and the interests of ihe East India Company. 
I have been counted an enemy of the directors. I am not 
their i-TiiTiiy. I am not an enemy of any man; but to those 
who attack me I will not submit; I will never submit io be 
tivuurl with injustice ! I will resist. I am also accused of 
being inimical to the press generally, and as regards that 
[Mint, b*vhig been so assailed by the press I will say, that I 
All not liku its conductors at all. This has been held to be 
■ rniiiiv. tat it is not so; it is independence of spirit, which, 
tild as I am, I shall with God's blessing carry to the grave; 
and it is this spirit which makes me feel so deeply the kind- 
ness you have shewn me here iu Bombay, when retiring 
from lbs public world. This very day fifty-seven years ago 
I received my cijiimiiisioij us no ensign, and girded on this 
sword, my father's sword, which has for those long years 
hung at my side : I received that commission rejoicing as a 
boy — your kindness has made me finish my career rejoicing 



ftsf tlic Company's army he expressed unbounded admi- 
, but thus exposed the want of system, the absurd 

a -management of the troops, aud the anomalous position 
of the commander in chief. 

'■ Win ii first made commander in chief, I thought, like a 
[""•r baby, that it was to be a reality, but soon found that I 
was only n monster adjutant: I asked my adjutant-general 
what was the force of the army, and he could not tell me. 
It bad never entered the heads of my predecessors to enquire ; 
Uwy iii'v.t knew wh&i thej commanded ; and truth is I don't 
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dow know myself: I could never arrive at auy exact calcula- 
tion. But. I think it amounted, under all sorts of names, to 
about 400,000 men, well armed, well equipped, 
plined, aud I will any well officered: they have B 
cere, and I know that wherever a British offia 
will not find tlie black Sepoy hang hack ! I bam 
and seen also that when their officers have fallen wousded 
the Sepoys' bayonets were crossed over to protect them ' 1 
shall never think of the Sepoys without respect and admira- 
tion : and when I speak of the 25th Bombay I 
cannot speak without affection. The Europeans liflmjuiin: 
to the Company's army are magnificent! but tin 
officers enough." 

This was not the only occasion on which be deliver 
sentiments. On landing, he observed a guard of 1 
furnished from the 7Hlh, the regiment about whom such 
loathsome falsehoods had been published by OntsuB. BU p- 
ping hastily up to the men ho spoke, aud his disconi 
accompanying action were thus described in a Bombay n 
paper at the time. 

'* Men of the 78th," he said, " I have not had the p 
of seeing you since you suffered so fearfully at Sukkur, and 
consequently have not had an opportunity of 
publicly and to your faces, that an infamous falsehood was 
propagated, respecting your march to Sukkur by the lying 
papers of India. They stated that I ordered you to march 
to Sukkur at the most unhealthy season of the year! That 
was an infamous lie, men of the 7bth !" Ifaa obsemfkMM 
of the gallant veteran had by this time excited tba deepest 
interest aud attention on the part of all the offii i 
and they crowded thickly around liim. Observing ilu-. be 
said, " Stand hack gentlemen, stand back, and let the band 
hear what I have to say." Then continuing, "I i 
you at a healthy season of the year, and when i 
by the fever you were in barracks. The proof of tin 
that the European artillery, who did not quit their bar 
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who never marched at all, who had been two years stationed 
at Bombay, these European artillery men I say, were more 
unlniiltliy than you were. 

' ICbb of the 78th Highlanders ! I tell you men, I tell 
you on your parade," — here the genera! threw hia hands to- 
gether with a most expressive gesture — " I tell you that this 
vile story of the march is an infamous, a damnable, a worse 
than damnable lie! And I wish and request you all to tell 
your comrades what I say. I saw you embark at Sukkur, 
and the state you were then iu was enough to break any 
- heart; but the low lying papers of India never 

broke my heart — they never will and they may go to !" 

Baying which Sir Charles gave a significant shake of his 
head, indicative of the word lie would not uiter. Then giving 
them a military salute, he turned and pursued bis course. 

After the European banquet the natives of Bombay also 
gm him nn entertainment — and when the steamer was ready 
he went on board, attended with all marks of respect aud 
honour, and esteem, and reverence, which au immense mul- 
titude eould display. Thus he quitted the East, that scene 
of his glory, for ever ! 

" Journal, Feb. 4th. — The Bombay people have given me 
a triumph and a half, over Willoughby, Buist, and Outram ; 
not that the last was there, hut his influences were. The 
civilians and soldiers gave me a dinner. When I got up to 
speak I had no idea of what to say, having never thought 
about it, except that, not knowing what the chairman would 
Bay, I resolved not to think of my own sayings until guided 
by his speech. My intention was to return a few words of 
U and sit down; instead of which various matters 
rushed into my mind and I made a long speech, which pro- 
Avqad more effect than any I ever before made by one, and 
it came more easily to rue: the applauses were continued and 
oulrngeous. The reporters made a hash of it; they brought 
it to me next morning to correct; but though William and 
my daughter Emily, who heard it, aided, we could make no- 

VOL. IV. V 
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thing of it but nonsense. Yet William lins n good nefnmnr, 
and had paid great attention. My thoughts were nil in ad- 
vance of my words, and my memory loet what was said. 
This is always the ease wiih me when speaking without pre- 
paration; but I am told I speak best in that way: ir i- tin. I 
that my best, or more properly my least bad speeches, are 
nut well reported. I never stammer, nin never in want of 
words, and speak slowly, the reporters therefore might hove 
done me some justice. 

" A grand entertainment by the natives was n 
as the Kuropcan dinner : — even more bo, because 1 1 
cared little whether my reign was over or beginning, but. ihe 
Eastern natives think mueh of this, and are timid. Nothing 
could more strongly mark the current of public feeling in B1J 
favour. I care about this ; it is gratifying hj I'.-d thm lbs 
public approves of one's conduct ; and it is a slap in the fine 
to that little' Laird of Cockpen*; an answer to 1 .■ 
ing and fouler statements. When I embarked I think toe 
whole population turned out, and I stepped into the boat with 
the satisfaction a man feels who finds his honest conduct 
has suoceeded against intrigue and villany evi-n in its own 
peculiar den ! The Apollo Bunder was crowded with gen- 
tlemen of all nations, giving me rbeer after cheer. I *«» 
not booted out of India, as the shameless papers said I should 
be! Kennedy wrote to me that be regretted my not having 
gone by Calcutta, as my reception there would ]mve Ivin 
magnificent; that nothing could be mori' popular I linn I was 
there, and all wished to receive me with public din: 
of their good-will. It would have been very sgreenble, bat I am 
glad to have come by Bombay, ibe Stronghold of B 

" Lazaretto, Malta. — Here, twenty-nuc days after leaving 
India f the officers have invited me to a dinner, bo 
to get home gives me no time. I have been mno 
to hear of Lady Lucy Foley's death : \\. 
Celbridgego fastDOw:" shuwns his cousin. — "My own time 
comes on, and my wish is entirely for peace, for tnnaoiUitj: 
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I nen doubt the good seme of defi'udmg myself against tlinl 
miserable little weasel, Cockpen ! Still it is good lo shew 
this sort of creature that birth only has thrown him into 
power, without ability or fitness." 

In March he reached England. He had gone out to the 
East cheered by a whole people's shouts : he came back un- 
n.'ii i il, even scowled upon by the government. Yet bo had 
performed all that was implied by bis engagement with the 
people of England when lie answered their call; that is, he 
hud saved India ! not indeed by arms as was expected, but 
by genius, from the more imminent danger of mutiny : and 
he would, but for the thwarting of littleness in power, have 
laid a sure foundation for permanent security in a reform of 
the military system. These were great claims for honour and 
respect; but then be had offended pride, and jostled weak- 
ness in one of ' the order,' and the nation being passive, when 
no longer in fear, he was marked as a light to be put out, by 
a mode peculiar to Englishmen in power, namely, ignoring tlte 
existence of services and celebrity, while subordinates busily 
malign character. The national heart however remained with 
him, though outward demonstrations were wanting. With the 
duke his intercourse was short and not explanatory ; but 
strongly indicated that the story of a private oondemuation 
of Lord I'alhmisic's reprimand was not unfounded. 

" M. Gerd. W. Napier.— I never was so kindly, so gra- 
cii'iislv, received as just now by the duke: I thought he would 
lmM' embraced me! Will your grace let me put your name 
on my card for the levee on Wednesday? ' Oh yes! yes! and 
I will go there, and take care to tell the Queen that yon urn 
\ she will be glad to see you safe back, and so urn I, 
iv. ry body !' I have also had a talk with LordFitzroy: 
In: !■ g;ui lite conversation. I said I should not ask for any- 
thing. Next dny lie sent fur me, to say the duke desired him 
[| had always been tho rule to give promotion lo 
commander in chief's stall", and ho wanted to know 
Mnmaded? My answer was, that William and 




MeMnrdo were the two eldest; but if the duke would 
MeMnrdo the C.B. I would waive the step for William; 
that McMardo had a strong claim, after seeing so many get 
it who bad no claim, and even worse. If that could Dot be, 
my recommendation was for William as the eldest and long- 
est in my staff. More I could not expect as I had resigned 
my command." 

His hope of a quiet country life was at first entirely 
baffled. Visits, interested applications, curiosity, imperti- 
nence and sore sickness, combined to keep him in London 
and in a constant state of disquietude: and being thus 
forcibly connected with public matters, his letters, dun I 
this state of affairs, will fitly terminate this turbulent epoch 
of bis Indian life. 

"Miss Napier, April. — I will never set foot in Loudon 
again. I there see everybody I am indifferent about, and 
nobody I love, except those actually in my house. To be 
in London, is to be a beast, a harnessed and drivi m 
and nothing more! No! I was not in spirits, or well in 
Black Charlie's party. I never was in spirits at a London 
party since I came out of my teens ! You justly say that a 
London compnign would kill me sooner than one in India. 
Fancy also the pompous insolence of the Lord Mavor con- 
descending to nsk me and Lady Napier to ' a ili'inr,- 
ball.' That I might not insult him, she wrote tin fl 
I suppose be fancies this a plaister for not offering me the 
freedom of the City as they have done to B76 
the East but myself. I care nothing for their freedom, but 
I resent the insult ; had they offered me the freedom on mv 
return this time I was prepared to reject it with soon. 

"My coming home straight, instead of going to Nice, 
has done me harm in body, and mind, and i 
way. Had I gone to Nice my answer to Lord Dalhoi 
(his posthumous work) " would ere this have been rend; 
the press: now I do not know when I shall 
write it: ii. was only yesterday 1 could get my pap.r- ■ 
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house. Tbe Queen was so good us to ask me 
lo dinner but, thank heaven ! I wns gone from town, and the 
card said — ' if in town.' It was very kind of the Queen 
to put that order on her card: I am sure it was hen ! I 
can't get rid of pain, and have suffered to-day as much as 
ever I did! Well, fate is fate, and all the physio and 
Philistines in London can't turn it a hair. Patience! a 
disease of four years' standing is not to be gotten rid of 
in a moment 

" Jote-e Persaud's acquittal is a specimen of Lord Halhou- 
»e*s government: a public creditor is importunate and 
an attempt is made to ruin him. Hud the poor man 
failed, tbe disgrace and positive loss combined would have 
killed any native. I do not understand my friend Mr. 
Thomason having anything to say to the trial of Jotee. Ah 
I understand him, he wanted to have an inquiry into the 
commissariat officers' accounts, not into the contractors'. 
My belief is that they hoped to quash Jotee, and with him 
all commissariat accounts, aud by management got Dalhousie 
to attack Jotee: now the tables are turned, yet the rogues 
will baffle inquiry I fear." — The shameful treatment of this 
worthy native is known : be saved the army in the Punjaub 
campaign when the commissariat broke down and was re- 
warded by a persecution for fraud ! which he victoriously 
repelled in the courts of law 1 

" M. Genl. W. Napier. — Lord Dalhousie has not gone 
to either Pcshawur or Cashmere. I told you, on good 
authority, of his having received notice that Goolab medi- 
tated pinning him, as soon as I left Bombay: now the 
careful assurances in the government papers that ho ha* 
visit Goolab looks like confirmation. He had 
BO bmjnnwi whatever in Cashmere, but he gave out that he 
would go, to shew his confidence in Goolab and the folly of 
-t of the mau, and of my opinions as to his 
strength. He is quite right not to go, for if caught we 
coald never recover him, save by purchase, which would be 
H Miviu^," 
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The true story of the quarrel wilh l!io governor- gen er 
was still to be told, mid it was not until this time that the 
whole of the hitter's conduct became kn ■■■■ 
To support his reprimand. Lord Dalhousie, as alrt mij -aid, 
had commenced a series of official minutes in I > 
were answered by the general while still commander in chief: 
— the last excepted, which with much falsification offneta, and 
much added impertinence, was kept bade until 
had quitted India and could no longer pi 
record in the government archives. In thai minute Lord 
Dalhousie complained that his private letters bad been used; 
as if that were an unjustifiable act ! Those letters were on 
public subjects, and being directly at variance with his 
public minutes were properly used; to do otherwise would 
establish, bb before observed, a very convenient rule for 
official liars! Lord Dalhousie in bis minutes denied dial 
[here was mutiny or danger: bis private notes, previonsly 
shewn iu tlus work, acknowledged mutiny, expressed fear of 
the danger and much anxiety for the result. This also 
was the tone of bis conversation when steaming down the 
Indus towards his sea voyage: he then avowed great alarm 
at the mutiny and its probable results, as the officer of the 
Indian navy who was with him has since declared. Yet he 
fled to the ocean while that danger was menacing, and 
when it was past, returned to deny its existence, and to in- 
sult the brave man who remained to meet and quell the 
mischief. Lord Dalhousie was ill: yes! So \ 
Napier, far more ill than Lord Dalhuu?ie, yet be r 
to brave heat, aud fatiguo and disease, the sword ai 1 
and mutiny everywhere. Lord Dalhousie's last i 
said, was not made known to the general heforo he qui 
India; withheld that it might be on record without to 
official answer. And when ihe general applied to the I' 
of Coutrol for a copy it was refused ! Hud 
fiiends in India saw it there, and thus described its ■» 

"Cockpen'B reply to your last men 
out; it was sent to me, but for so short a lime I c 




" 
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do more than take a cursory glance at its lending points. 
If jour paper Itud been handed over to a keen attorney it 
could not Lave been more quibbled upon. Broad facts are 
thrown into shade; petty details and complaints brought 
prominently forward, and dwelt upon in a hunijrij kind of 
spirit. In truth it is a pitiful document to come from a 
i;".' ni>>i'iMieral of India, Yet important and significant 
withal :— for lie now tacitly acknowledges, thai the compen- 
sation question was taken up against you on purpose to get 
rid of you : that he and hi* aw licit had been on the look- 
out for you to commit ijouixelf. and hud « iged on the ct 
jitiiMili^n i/ricx/ion it" con rente tit for thidr purpose, with- 
out reference to it.* merits or demerits. This savours of 
conspiracy, but you will judge for yourself when you see the 
minute. I only give you the impression it made upon me 
at the lime I hurriedly read it over. 

" You will he amused with his reasoning. He says— to 
suspend an order was. in your position to cancel and 
therefore he made use of the term ! this is analogous to 
' killiifj no murder,' Then he expends a page or two in 
rcpt-tiuotis and reiterations on the old subject, trying to prove 
tbal no mutinous spirit, and no extensive understanding, 
existed among the troops in the Punjaub. In proof, he 
points triumphantly to the unsympathising acts of the 
cavalry at Govind Glmr, forgetting, apparently, that the 1st 
cavalry was not a portion of Lite disulfected force at all : 
that it was leaving the I'unjaub, not going into it; and 
that it came from Peahawur, where no cause for discontent 
erer existed. 

'* He says that the extent of the mutinous spirit must be 
judged by the overt acts; and then proceeds to review those 
overt acta, at Rawul Pindee, Delhi, Wuzeerabad and Go- 
vind Ghur. Now overt acts may be taken as a measure 
m of the mutiny, if fairly dealt with: — the overt 
acts of Vesuvius before an irruption are few, but sufficiently 
iguiticant to those experienced in such matters. So wum it 
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The successful general is now to be shewn in that j 
station which be had so long yearned for as the most happy 
and innocent existence. Bad health marred this em>y- 
ment, death was approaching, and that lie knew, but was 
content to die; awaiting the hour without tb* 
energy, and sustaining painful decay with the some regard 
to duty as wiien striving for the world's applause: be held 
life and fortune only as trusts from the Creator. No per- 
sonal luxury belied his ancient simplicity, and bis charity 
was boundless, yet governed so as to respect just feelings ia 
the recipients. To the aged and helpless he gnve gently, 
avoiding the ostentation which so often renders the restora- 
tive a bitter draught. To the young and able he furnished 
aid, not in humiliating gifts hut as remuneration, respecting 
their sense of independence. One instance will speak for alL 
The first winter of his retirement, finding much temporary 
destitution, he employed fifty labourers on full wages without 
having real need for five; but under pretence of improve- 
ments. This delicaoy was felt by the men employed, and 
he was soon recognised as a real and generous friend of the 
poor. 

Absolute quiet however, he was not to have ; his enemies 
pursued him in retirement with as much mslignil 
moving in power, he crushed their calumny by bis great 
actions, and rebuked their baseness by his integrity. They 
published that he had failed at Kolint, tarnishing his mili- 
tary reputation ; that he had introduced a ferocious disci- 
pline, ruining the prospects of young men for venial offi 
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and was become hateful to the whole army ; that he had 
sought to usurp unmeet power and was wisely cheeked by 
Lord Dalhousie. Such were his misdeeds in India Proper, 
while Seinde Lure testimony to his cruelty. The Ameers' 
wives robbed by him, even of their personal ornaments and 
clothes, were living iu iudescribuhle misery ; and the sword 
from the sirdars, the existence of which had been denied 
altogether, was now called an offering of fear, a result of 
threats! The alleged destitution of the Ameers' wives was 
amusing. Captain Rathborne, the collector at Hydmbud, 
bad just before supplied Lord Dalhousie, when passing 
through Seinde, with carpets and hangings borrowed from 
destitute ladies, who lent them with over-profusion, 
for that occasion. Starving ladies able to meet the 
in rem en Is of a governor-generals luxury ! 
Journal. Onklands, April Oth. — At last in a house of 
mine own ! All my life have I longed for this. It has now 
been granted ! Riches, house, land* ! May I make a good 
use of them ! It is in my power to do so, and if I do not 
it will be my fault ; worse ! my crime ! It is harder for a rich 
nun to go to heaven than for a loaded camel to go through 
the eye of the needle ! When man is comfortable himself, 
he forgets those that want : when happy, he forgets those 
di.it. mourn. Well I am now in the room where I shall 
probably die, and that at no distant period. Meanwhile 
here, in peace, I have to live, and taking a retrospect of my 
adventurous and strange life, repent of whatever I have 
le amiss and in anger. The worst was ruy buok against 
: and yet he deserved it; but be deserved it also 
in John Kennedy, and John Kennedy would not attack 
If ever man or woman differs from John Kennedy 
we wrong. 
April 87th. — I have been very ill and thought myself 
going, and that it was hard to leave my poor wife, and the 
pretty place she has so cleverly and so anxiously found for 
!, just as I reached it ! But why hard ? Is this world so 
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e cannot leave it without regret? Still whei 
came to what seemed the hour, I grieved numb mid thought 
of my dear wife wandering alone where her generous heart 
looked for some years of happiness ! God has now heard 
my prayers, and for a few years I think we may wiili reason 
expect to enjoy happiness together in this pretty little spot; 
as much happiness as life can afford in this world. W( 
hope for more in the next, according to our ' faith '.' 
Almost I linte this ill-used word: for whan a wtrd !a BOB- 
stantly misapplied we grow to dislike it and the person who 
uses it; and fear to use it ourselves even in its ri 

"When I dio may the poor regret me: if they do, tlicit 
judgment will he more in my favour than anything else. 
Mv pride and happiness through life has been that the sol- 
diers loved me. They did not like my rigid discipline and 
drill, because no mortal likes labour; hut I dstBZ ■■■' 
neglected duty to please soldiers. I sought their goed-wQI, 
and won it by justice and kindness of feeling towards them, 
not by improper indulgence. I treated every soldier as my 
friend and comrade, whatever his rank was. My feeling il 
that of love towards every mau with a red coat that I meet; 
or a blue one either, for it is the same toward- 
this feeling is difficult to express, but it is as if I had known 
them all my life and only forgotten their names. It makes 
me, when I go into Portsmouth, inclined to take the first 
soldier or sailor by the arm and walk with him, certain of 
knowing how to talk to him of matters with which ho 15 
familiar, and which would interest him. If he 
and smart, I paint him as he would he in action, lits 
mouth black with gunpowder from biting off the end of his 
cartridges, his hands also, black and bloody, his eagor 
animated eyes bent fiercely on the enemy, and prompt to do 
my bidding; firm of frame, armed for the work, and of B 
courage to follow aud support me in all ! Then i 1 
that I never can do too much for them ; and 
know what their officers' feelings towards them are. 
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" Mv Indignation rises at customs now springing up in the 
army. As military knowledge decays, aristocratic, or rather 
upstart arrogance increases. A man of high breeding is 
band and glove with his men, while the son of a millionaire 
hardly sneaks to a soldier J there is much danger when sol- 
diers cannot be familiar with their officers; for times are 
ng when soldiers will take part in politics: they must 
in. Well, I am going to he swallowed up in oblivion 
d my thoughts are of the coming world, and of all those 
I hope to meet there ! Alexander, Hannibal, Cuesar, Na- 
poleon, my father. Yet 'Us an idle waste of thought thus 
to dwell on what no thought can tell us I Unless indeed 
le 'clairvoyant,' with magic words, through dreamy 
tells us whether heaven or hell awaits our coming ! 
strange discoveries may be followed by others still 
more wonderful; yet the same ruling power directs all. 

"Amongst the modem military changes there is one which 
has been gradually introduced in a number of regiments, by 
itlemen who are usually called 'martinets' — not soldiers, 
y martinets, who would not let a poor soldier eat bis din- 
his own way, if they could help it. The innovation is 
t of prohibiting a private soldier addressing his officer 
in full uniform and accompanied by a non-cominis- 
>ned officer, also full dressed ! This is a very dangerous 
innovation ; it is digging a ditch between the officers and 
their DMO ! When I was a regimental captain any man 
could speak to me when he pleased, and consult me about 
his affairs : I tried to be the friend of my men as their im- 
mediate chief. If they complained of a non-commissioned 
officer, or of any man, they had to bring that man to me, 
and I heard both stories. As commander of a regiment 
any man aggrieved complained to his company's officer, and 
if he got no redress, captain and soldier came to me, dressed 
or undressed : if the captain refused to come, the soldier 
came alone, and I sent for the captain, as I never listened 
iut except in presence of, or through an officer. 
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" But of Idle years the mnrtinets have altered this ttie o 
custom, and a private soldier dure not go to his officer, ex- 
cept in full dress niid with a noa-oosuKUBnnMl offiow '. At 
least it is bo in many regiments, and the men in them are at 
the mercy of the non-corurnissioned officers, who, as all officer* 
know well, will, like other men, often play into each other's 
hands and oppress the man who complains. Moreover, men 
often want to speak to their officers without having a com- 
plaint — to ask his advice, or some small Indulgence : and this 
enables the officer to sec character, to shew personal inlnmnl. 
to encourage or correct. This new custom cuts them offeu* 
tirely; instead of promoting confidence between officer and 
private it changes it into disgust; and except i 
great anger, when the private goes with a red-hot i 
plaint, he will not speak to his officer at all ! 

" How are Company's officers to study men's characters 
when no man dare address thorn but in full dress, and in 
presence of a Dot) -commissioned officer? This sysl 
jures the feeling of respect and affection towards c 
The spirit of aristocracy is strong in the soldiers ; 
respect and honour their officers generully ; but these r 
tinets who leave nothing to human nature, who would make 
them blow their noses by beat of drum, produce disg 
the service. Such innovations arise indeed from < 
and want of judgment, but they are very mischievous, 
proper intercourse of officer and soldier was formerly 1 
the captain. There were men in my company to wbt 
would give a licence while 1 held others at ami's lengt 
might be very proper for a captain to soy to a < 
saucily-disposed man ' Never come to DM UbImb I 
dress:' — but to have the whole regiment so trussed t 
rules is, as I said before, to dig a ditch between the uffi 
and their soldiers ; it is to treat the latter 
euemies inclined to offend and insult ill i 
British soldiers that I ever met with in my whole 1 
were. No army in ibe world is more replete with i 
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feelings of regard between all ranks than the army of Eng- 
Ufti 

"May 20th.— Tin's is my first wife's birthday. It never 
arrives without lowness for me, and deep reflections on ilia 
folly of ever believing it possible to be happy in this life; 
which fact is to me a proof that there is another life. Self- 
ishness has perhaps the best chance here ; yet probably that 
has its sufferings. A critical examination shews us that 
perfect happiness does not exist; but the nearest approach 
la to force the mind to conteut — the hardest of nil exertions ! 
Happiness depends a great deal on physical formation ; what 
would pass like a shadow, making one man smile, will make 
another, equally good, feel tempted to commit murder. As 
mere men, regarding this world, we thiuk we see punishment 
1 often on the innocent: still, even in that view I feel 
:tct to have received any unjustly from heaven. Not so 
w. From man I have deserved none, and received 
f little ; and that little has been pretty well paid off; yet 
lot from any innate love of vengeance ; for though strong 
MtLiii me I have nearly overcome it, and I never felt it ill- 
naturedly, only vindictively. What I mean is, that at times 
my desire to shoot a fellow has been strong ; yet I would not 
were I a despot, do even to Lord Ripon an ill-natured trick." 
Lord Grey's wretched and offensive governing of the culo- 
i at this time was provoking every mode of expressing 
tatred and contempt, and amongst the exercises of wit the- 
illowing epigram was current. 

" This point wan long ditpntcd at the Cape 
Wlml w« the devil's colour mid hi« shape 1 
The Hottentots of course declared him white : 
The Englishmen pronounced him lilaek u night 
But now they split the iHTiniinwi and say, 
Beyond all question, that old Nick U Grey I" 
On this Charles Napier wrote the following addition. 
■" Thin does cot tsolve tin: a, motion — la the inasst 
When was tin? devil ever found an osa? 
Besides old Nick a gentleman we name, 
A title that Lord Grey can never claim I " 
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Let not this bitterness be condemned. Lord Grey with- 
out enquiry opposed tbe vote of thanks to Sir C. Napier 
after Lis first victory ; on ihe assumed ground lib 
been eager to shed blood from a IubI of prize money ! Awl 
his words were as forcibly condemnatory in falsehood, aa 
they could have been in just indignation if truly applied. 
" Unscrupulous i.it/</ra»tihemtrnt, stained in the eyes of the 
Almighty ititli the guilt of 'unnecessary ami wanton h/u-i.l- 
shed." Now let the honour of the man who uttered these 
shameful words bo gathered from a simple fact. Lord Grey 
in the debate on the sugar bill of 184B silenced opposition 
by saying that so far from hurting the West India pro- 
prietors, be knew of persons who were going to invest 
£ 200,000 in West India property in face of the bill ! Soon 
afterwards he was forced to acknowledge, that the person on 
whose letter he had founded that assertion had add..-d, " but 
if this bill passes we are ruined!" This sentence he sup- 
pressed, and in the house attempted to justify tbe deceit! 
Truly he was a fit persou to lecture Charles Napier upon 
unscrupulous conduct! 

" Journal. — Van Butchel has, I believe, cured me of dis- 
ease, but the quantity of arterial blood I have lost 
I may however live a year or two longer, and perhaps see 
my children once more," (they were lefl in India) "bill Qod'a 
will be done ! I might have been cured vears ago if pro- 
perly treated. Dr. Scott found that my liver was bad : it 
has given me, for four years, pain which his treatment would 
have saved me from ! All this marks fate so distinctly that 
I cannot understand how men can doubt. Here have I been 
suffering great pain, generally every hour; but even on my 
best days every three or four hours, and for tlie last four 
months passing arterial blood in large quantities 
surgeons never examined me to discover the causey, till Dr. 
Scott did so. I am now without pain : and without that 
dreadful weakness and despondency, expecting death daily: 
my tether is thus a little lengthened^ and I am again e: 
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to bear the worries of life : for strango it is, but true, that 
weak as my state was, incessantly Itave I been worried to go 
to balls, aud parties, and dinners. My going to Leamington " 
(a public dinner) "went nigh to kill me; and why I went can 
only be accounted for by weakness of mind springing from 
weakness of body. But I have gone through more suffering 
of mind and body these last six weeks than would have 
killed most men in my state of health : and, God knows, I 
have wished for death more than once. 

" These dinner' are charlatanry ! quackery ! What 
have I anil the public to say to one another? Nothing! 
What do I want ? to be let alona ! My wish is to be out 
of the world altogether, to be in oblivion ! What power 
does nil this fuss give? not a grain ! It takes away power; 
oasts one amongst rich and great people who look down 
in their guest, asking him only as a wild beast that 
ipens not lo be in the Zoological Gardens, and to see 
.horn they are willing to give a dinner instead of a shilling, 
and then laugh at him. All in my weak power has been 
done to shew the London world my dislike of its com- 
iy and attentions. Being made a lion of when I came 
k from Corufia nearly killed me with jaundice; my ro- 
from Seinde gave me another jaundice; my return 
India now has all but killed me ! My first wish in 
til was to live in a wilderness, at Dinas Bran, in that 
and lonely old castle of Wales. This wish has never 
left me. except for a few years in Cephalonia before I married : 
and it is now what I would choose, were I to live my life 
oter again with my present knowledge. When alone we have 
power, and no other position gives that ! But these were 
y youthful dreams of happiness, delightful pictures be- 
knowing that these things cannot bo done in this world. 
must cut our coat according to our cloth, as my wise 
er George does, and his good judgment exceeds that 
the rest of our family. It arises from his phy- 
la in a great measure: ho makes the most of the gifts 
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of Providence and forms no sentimental pictures of i 
gi nation." 

To this be should have added Ins brouVf George's happy 
management of society, his generosity, ltia compassion for 
distress, Lis Retire, unbounded kindness, all KMMpfaMOW— 
as Nice and many other places, at home and abroad, will 
vouch. 

" I find they want to briug uie in as member for Bai.li. I 
do not like this, yet it will be pleasant to have ihe power of 
giving way to my feelings about Bipon and Dalbaorfs If 
brought in free of expeooe I will not refuse ; just to have an 
opportunity of munching Dalhousie's head before I die! btil 
I will not remain in parliament long, even for thin pi 
But bow I am pestered with applications from peopi< 
their sons commission in the Queen's and Company s - 
I who never got common justice for myself from tin 
tors, am to get favours for others: the mean servility wliicli 
Boine people have when they ask favours exceeds belief, but 
the strongest askers of all are old maids. A timid | 
who keeps a pet nephew in cotton, and for whom she ia re- 
solved to get n commission is a fearful one ; — the devil can- 
not pacify the virtuous ancient; especially it' there be n 
in the family, that one of the race was slain at Agiiuourt. 
I always dread applications from descendants of Uncle 
Toby, or Corporal Trim, or the Widow W adman. 

"M. Genl. W. Napier. July 2nd. — As to the sword, the 
story was as you know: hut the good-will uf the sirdars was 
expressed without that. When I arrived at Hydrubad, nearly 
all the sirdars had assembled from hundreds of miles dis- 
tance; how many I know not. but should iw 
sirdars ; for they were in greater numbers than had 
bled by order* to meet the governor- general of Tttito 
months before. This great meeting, each baring his fol- 
lowers, was to do mo honour they said ' Before you teaee «# 
for ever!' Taking bold of Rathhorae I said 
hope neither you, nor any Englishman, has bed 
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da with this; if it be not spontaneous it would be to mo 
disgusting, instead of the most gratifying houour. ' Sir 
Charles,' lie answered, ' upon my houour ! I hnve no more 
lo do with it than you have: nor has any Englishman It 
has wholly arisen among themselves, and was first proposed 
Ly two native nohles.' Well, the whole of these nobles and 
gentlemen accompanied me on horseback to the Indus, and 
all shook hands with me when we parted. They were the 
same men that met me in 1842: hut fierce looks and a 
bftBghtjF demeanour marked their hearing then, and now they 
l;uighiug and joking with each other, and familiarly 
talking with me, faster than my inlerpreter could explain: 
urn! when I was on deck, the Bclooch battalion gave mo 
loud cheers, and the sirdars also cheered. 

" Now yon have all, direct and indirect, that I know of the 
matter. Rathborne is the man alluded to by the Bombay 
Tinea ; a man of hot temper but very high honour, and all 
pMSOOd respect his good heart and great abilities. He lives 
pBQBg the natives more than any English officer I know; 
in- is incapable of falsehood, and he will resent the shameful 
attack that has been made upon him : my opinion is that 
Dalhousie, Outrun, and another, are at the bottom of it, 
Lot I hnve no proofs. 

"The same, July 1 1th. — I am much vexed at being com- 
pelled to send the Rugby dinner people an excuse : Dr. Scott 
tells me I am in too precarious a state to risk the inevitable 
rni.srliief it will do me ; indeed I am unable to go, having 
much fever from sheer debility. I have got fifteen letters 
tin's blessed day! people say don't answer them; but one 
must answer poor fellows who are ill-used: the least one 
tan do is to tell them we can do nothing. I have had fun 
»ii!i Black Charles: he told me to cut down some fine fir 
trees, which he said looked like poles for monkeys; hut 
liking trees, I lold him I would buy monkeys for the poles. 
Then he ridiculed my new water lank, saying my fi*h would 
be queer ones. I said 1 would put him in and ho would 
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be the queerest fish there: it is surrounded by cherry trees 
and therefore I call it paiid-iii-rlirrry. 

"All Bombay knew Wilfonghby was a proprietor of (lie 
Bombay Times: there can be uoitber doubt nor proof of it- 
Mnuy times I was told that Buist attended Wlllotlgbhyi 
house daily for orders, and for Willoughby's own 
all Bombay said so, utid his brother- in-law, Dr. 
was certainly a proprietor, and a frequent OOHtribatoi. 1 
do not think they dare deny this. 

"Miss Napier, September 10th. — It is more honour to me 
that Mr. Rogers" (the poet) "should write my life than the red 
ribband ! He does it from real feeling, aud his own noble na- 
ture, which loves to bestow praise and blame wher 
been earned by zeal for the public interest, or the contrary. 
The government also gave me the red ribband ttovafetlin§l 
What feeling? The feeling that they eould not help it; 
having begun to give it to donkeys, they eould not hold their 
hands from mo more than from others of the race ! 

" M. i Mid. W. Napier, Oct. 5th. — Letters from William 
and Emily : very distressing. Their poor little child is in 
the last agonies; its pulse hardly felt, its eyes turned an 
to heaven ! They have not left its cradle day or night for 
fourteen days, and William still persuades himself that the 
little thing will not die ! Letters from Eichard, nlso from 
Lugano ; unhappy at the preparations for war he trrerywhflM 
sees: this is bad enough, yet the best assurance for peace. 
Our motto is good: to be 'ready aye ready'. We must 
take tho world as God has made it; and so long as scoun- 
drels are at hand carry pistols for defence: if said I 
foolish and wicked, self-defence must be just and mm ' 

"Journal, October 18th. — My Emily bos lost her little 
hoy Charles! How proud I was of that chi! I 
my own name, and I, like u fool, thinking he would En nine 
livo here and inherit this little estate! Bui iro 
reason lo men who, like me, will not use it? Wo look (rise, 
and say man proposes and God disposes. And with I 
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saying on our tongues, wo go od — looking like Confucius, 
or Solomon on his chair; yet still making our proposals und 
schemes, and plans, and painting pictures lika rainbows — 
m every way like them ! 

"I doated on that little child, I would have given my 
own. life for his, and now he is gone ! Well, what then ? 
We are idiots ! It is the evil spirit that puts us on all this 
foolery — damnation ! but ho is damned, and our business is 
to keep out of his company. I must dry my tears, and my ' 
dream of the "ogre of Oaklands' passes away." — The poor 
child was jokingly so called.—" I cannot kill his little oak, 
and yet it gives me sad thoughts ! my wife planted it out of 
love for me, and if it gives pain it ulsn gives pleasure. I will 

my best to hold to the principle that to enjoy is to obey. 

lis is reason. Why should the discontent of grief reproach 
God of heaven with what He has done? We cannot in- 
(1 knot the loss of what we love with indifference, There 
loss never out of my mind, but I neither have, nor do 
worry others with my grief. A fair time must be given to 
sorrow and then the selfish feeling should be put down : this 
child is in heaven, what have we to grieve for on his part ? 

" Una Napier, Oct. — The Freemasons of Portsmouth are 
to give me a grand dinner to my great annoyance ; for I have 
no spirits now for such doings. However I must go through. 
The preparations are great I hear, and it is very kind of 
them, and bo far counteracts my enemies' machinations. 

" 28th. — At the dinner the room was well ventilated, 

yet I am the worse for the aflair: but as you say, Yet a little 
while and what does it all signify? I have been amused by 
a book sent to me by some man at Bombay as I eume 
through. I did not know him, but I suppose ho thought I 
was unhappy at giving up a high command. Poor man, he 
However, 1 
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1 his book has been read through. It is called the Mirage 

r Life. All that he writes I knew as well as he docs; and 

■obably had thought about thorn much more! People 

t that men bred in war have no ideas oA tcW^yothit ^ta.- 
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losophy, unless they are full of cant.' It never comes fa 
their heads that we soldiers, knowing we may be snufli 

at any moment, think nf 'what ihenV This i 
printed by tlie Religious Tract Socii 
its way: it just puts in prim the Words of Solomon— 
vanity! nud for sixjiiini- ' 

"1 have been reading again Lord Qrey'a speech won 
was Lord Howiuk, in iHil, wherein lie saj 
my conduct as ' stained with wanton and unm di 
spilling; and if the house thanked me. it would share ii 
damnation'! Thanks my good Lord Grey! I conqnt 
Scinde and had but one hundred men killed ! one hundi 
in two batlles, and thus saved my army from a massacre; 
aye! and as far as human judgment goes, saved lite army 
at Feroshaahur. You my Lord Grey have shed plenty of 
blood in trying lo subdue savHges, and will probably shed ■ 
great deal more, without saving anybody ! Such 
ferent results of sound sense, and sounding folly : that is tu 
say the difference, with due modesty be it spoken, between 
myself and Lord Grey ! 

" Journal.— Tami'ln "—Lady Campbell, daughter of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald— "has been here, and 
When the devil tempted Dunslan in the form of a botutlM 
woman, he no more look hold of her nose with hot tongs 
than I would ! Depend upon it he bad a daughter by the 
she-devil, and Pamela is certainly a descendant of hers ; for 
nothing else could he so agreeable, so pretty, so wonderful as 
she is! Wiseasaserpeutalso. Well, whether ufdi 
or saint's blood, she is delightful, and so are her children. 

" Nov. 1st.— One year ago military command was by mu 
given up for ever, and here I close my journal to warlike 
and political matters, My pond has been dug, and in its 
yellow bilious looking clayey bottom, war mid pi 
ever wallow as far as I am concerned: and it Lord Gn] 
were thrown in too, und Lord Hipon upon the ' 
him,' they would fatten my eels famously. A ]■: 
eela that fed on eurW fieah\ 'S.ott "ictj nice and MMffJ 
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But as my war and politics go into the pom], my ministers 
of wnr and colonies should go in after them. Now for a 
fresh score, beginning my Journal of Oakland*. 

" I leave the forming to my wife, but there are some 
things. I keep in my own hands. Draining I understand 
better than the writers ou it, and could write better on it 
Uian they do. My labourers are nil clever in their way; 
but one of them, Mossnm, is the cleverest and shrewdest, 
both for bis own interest and mine. Men who neglect 
either their own or their employer's interest arc good for 
nothing ; the first are so rare that not one was exhibited at 
i ■■■-■ :l Palace: of the last there are plenty. The chap 
who looks "Her both is my man. Massum is one of these, 
but sharp as a needle, and I must look after my own affairs. 
I bave done so, and see no reason to doubt my ability as 
yet. I often feel that I am treated as a fool, but it is by 
those I do not altogether agree with : however, wise or fool- 
igins my journal. My own property ! I have 
abate it, bj folly perhaps, hut it is mine and I will do as I 
please with mine own ! 

"Tlieiv is now a great struggle going on between ma- 
GtmMTy nnd hand labour. To ine it seems that man has a 
right to do as be likes, and use a spade in preference to his 
hands and nails. But then in a broad form comes the 
II HWtll ill. 'I |IS l ' le mass of proprietors a right to use ma- 
Hilui'iv to such un extent as to starvo the mass of hand 
labourers '! This is spades verms nails: right being 
with spades, force with nails. But nails say:— before we 
nsf force we must ask on what basis right stands 1 Answer 
possess money and lands. Who gave you either ? We 
i]i< money and inherit the land. Who helped you to 
s lbs money? You did. And now in return yon 
starve us? No ! go to those callings nnd countries where 
yoo are still wanted. We cannot. Why ? We are too 
n. having power, have deprived us of votes as 
tod baring drawn our teeth, and pared our 
ided us with imposts, tell us to go mA %\»xn<s. 
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You have free trade for yourselves but tell us to Urn in 
competition, not only with machinery which may help Its 
perhaps, hut also with untaxed men, while our loads sink 
us! Give us free trade really and we go along with you: 
if not we will put you to the wall by emigration, robbery, 
fire-raising nnd murder ! Alas ! alas ! 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, Dec. 2nd. — As they have pulled 
out my column of attack for the public amusement, its 
origin was this. At Busaco I Baw French officers striking 
their men to make them keep file as they deployed, and I 
saw the men all fire the moment they came out of ihe 
column, despite of the officers. Plainly did I see all Un.-, 
and turning it over in my mind taught the 102ud 11- . 
my remedy. My object was that every man should of right 
fire the moment lie was uncovered from column ; and also, 
that if occupying a height the columu should folic 
ridge more accurately : for by the usual depigments the 
line takes more ground than when following the ridge, 
though a longer line of course. This with Large bodies is 
very inconvenient and dangerous ; large vacancies are in the 
line, and to fill them up the whole line must move, which 
with 10,000 men is no joke when hurried in your opera- 
tions. 

" I agree with you about the Cape war as far as I under- 
stand that war: but I do not understand how cnvalrv oan 
act where the bush, as they call it, is so thick. In _\ 
my men could not at times move with fixed bayonet*, mil 
were forced to hold their musquetfl by the butts and trail the 
muzzle after them. I do not see much prospect of H 
of your three operations being adopted. Friend t 
other friends would somehow contrive to furnish « 
ammunition." — This alludes to a paper controversy, i 
ntitured, nor of any duration, between the author and ll 
excellent Mr. Gumey. — "As to the proper force thej 
put off Lo ' /nor next news' till it will he too late. 
things make me doubt the war ending well permanently, a 
nnlchuig up a peace is 4ovo% q.oiA\hm>. The Greeks made 
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fffmiet from cowdung and a particular earth : the particulars 
1 tit it did ite work: perhaps the Caffres do the 
same. Black Charles is furious with Lord John Russell, 
who certainly wrote a very impertinent letter to him. 

" I am getting on with my book, but 1 need not say how 
pui n disheartens one. Caroline will shew you a sketch of its 
general course in answer to Lord Dalhousie. My plan is to 
check much bitterness against him: men are now growing 
into such refinement, that to be indignant is wrong, is ' bad 
tfistc.' Sneaking hypocrisy is being well bred, rijitted! 
Might and wrong arc to be so shuffled together with ifx aud 
■:i-ji/<- tins aud linulls, that a rascal comes out as clean as 
the best man. I suppose I must fall as much as possihlo 
into this tone. 

" Nov. 10. — A farmer here has shot our beautiful dog, 
Patio r ; it had given him no provocation, and I will prose- 
cute him: his name is Goslin, and if by law he can be made 
a goose he shall I."'." 

This animal was a very magnificent specimen of the Pyre- 
nean wolf-dog, and of a celebrated breed. His money value 
was great, and the shooting him was an act of malicious 
cruelty, which however escaped just punishment by manage- 
ment. The trial took place in the county court, and the 
iniving demanded a jury the verdict was so utterly 
!.«jinM evidence and equity, that the judge quashed it and 
fljptfUafl another trial. At the second trial a clergyman was 
brought forward to say the animal was dangerous, and 
Charles Napier, us a witness, created great amusement by bis 
mode of rebutting this testimony. "The reverend gentlo- 
inaD," he said, speaking with aU'eelcil solemnity, "without 
my previous communication or leave, or invitation, entered 
a for the avowed purpose of converting my maid- 
servants to his peculiar views. Paxtor, my dog, thinking 
perhaps from bis name, that he was the rightful guardian uf 
-mi seeing a stranger, barked and advanced hos- 

Vi'L. IV. Q 
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tlieir ynung officers; indeed I doubt its being possiM^ fir 
them to do either, the orderly -room work is now so grem. 
BegimentfU commanders are overwhelmed ; there is no end 
In their work, and it is work which ought to be done by 
adjutants ; but much of it ought not be done At all ! Every 
orderly-room is now a little war office. I wish Fitzclat 
was in India : they wantminute attention to drill there : 
nil is loose as their way of living. I was girding my li 
for that job wheu forced to quit. 

" The three things I meant to begin with were. 1°. To 
fix myself in a large station, winter ami summer. 2°. In 
person to drill selected commanders of regiments there 
assembled. 3". Having drilled them, and taught their re- 
giments myself, to transfer them to other regiments one, 
two, even three thousand miles off, and thus gradually 
correct the ignorance prevailing : but to this obstacles almost 
insuperable were opposed. The ordinary great age of Ueote- 
nant-eolouels and majors: — averaging perhaps over sixty, 
and worn out by climate and Indian life. Moving them, 
most having families, to distant regiments would be sore 
expence; and they would in many instances have to go to 
unhealthy stations, as a reward for zeal and ability ! Human 
nature would not stand all this, and immense difficulties 
were presented. I fell it could be done, but not in the time 
given to mo. 

" One of my chief means would have been the compelling 
commanders of regiments to give in diaries of the manoeu- 
vres they executed daily. English commanders hate this, 
but it is a good thing in India, where the distances are so 
vast that the commander in ohief has no means of kno' 
what goes on, save by such a diary. Very little was dom 
me about drill, because it appeared silly to nibble at < 
gigantic job, requiring n thorough re- organization. 
clarence would go to work with great power, and woul 
well and be supported. I should bare had Omit of I 
tors, govern or- general, old officers, the press and the ^ 
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government all against me and in league. McMurdo says 
the adjutant-general tells him Jacob will be punished, if his 
pamphlet can be brought home to him : in my opinion there 
is more of Outram's than Jacob's style in it: perhaps a 
joint production. Whoever the author is, if he has any 
pluck, my letter will draw him out like a badger ; and I am 
ready to meet the avowed author." 

This was no idle intimation. Worn out of patience by 
the persevering hostility of Outram and Jacob, he had de- 
termined to put their manhood to the proof. His letter 
published in the Bombay Gazette furnished a complete 
exposition of Major Jacob's character, and affixed impe- 
riously a charge of wilful falsehood on Colonel Outram. 
Concluding that this must bring a hostile message on 
Colonel Outram's arrival in England, he being then on 
the point of quitting Bombay, Sir Charles Napier engaged 
Captain Byng as a second. But to slander the brave old 
man at a distance, and to support that slander personally 
were separate articles in Colonel Outram's code of honour. 
Charles Napier's estimate of his and Major Jacob's tempera- 
ment was a false one. Not so as to Major McMurdo's, 
when he supposed that officer would answer the offen- 
sive pamphlet and grapple with the writer at Sukkur: he 
did both. But Major Jacob, though twice unequivocally 
invited, was as deaf as bis bosom friend Outram. 
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Falsehood supported by power never tires, invention only 
being required. Truth can only be presented in one way, 
and becomes monotonous by repetition. But a lie is a 
lively thing : it has, say the Chinese, no legs to stand on, 
yet it has wings and flies far. Nevertheless it is but car- 
rion and feathers where it alights. Sir C. Napier disdained 
the winged fictions of his enemies, and the story of his 
life, now so near an end, is still told in his journal and 
correspondence, with feelings as simple and fresh as when 
he first stepped from the world of youthful dreams into 
the world of action, unwitting of its sins and sorrows. 

" Miss Napier. — Mrs. Davenport is going to be married, 
and if Lord Hatherton is not happy, it is his own fault! 
Good, clever, beautiful! What more could he have? There 
is but one objection to her as a wife — all the world is in love 
with her! I am in great misery : they tell me it is neuralgia 
— how is that spelt? No matter, it is worse far than its 
spelling, be that ever so bad ! At times I find myself unable 
to spell, why I don't know, but could not get neuralgia right 
just now. 

" Lord Ellenborough says that Louis Napoleon s genius 
has shewn itself quite equal to a coup de guerre as to a 
coup d'4tat. If we are invaded, the country will have nothing 
but eyes to weep : all will be devastation. The duke is great 
but has no troops, and what would Faganini be without his 
fiddle? 

" Feb. 18th. — Floored ! Horse, foot, and dragoons ! Just 
come from court about my poor dog. We brought up our 
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witnesses, nil firm as rocks! Goslin's witnesses completely 
failed, and the judge, Gale, summed up entirely in my fa- 
vour ; he dwelt indeed more on the amount of damages llian 
on the verdict, saying the mere value of the dog was not suf- 
iii.-ir.-ijL. Verdict for the defendaut ! The judge repeated the 
words, for the defendant ? Yes ! My attorneynian expressed 
Lis astonishment, and the judge said I am surprized too, 
and more, I am much displeased. There was a murmur 
through the court against the verdict, and my lawman asked 
fur a mn trial. Yes! said the judge, but there must be again 
ft jury after the strong opinion I have expressed. A fine 
boy of fourteen was my chief witness, though a servant of 
Pttfin'a; he stood all the opposite bullying like steel; so re- 
solute, calm and collected a little fellow I noversaw: I will 
lake him into my service. Trial by jury is a. farce! Why ! 
if Gosliu had murdered his wife or child they could not 
have treated it more gently than they did Pastor's murder ! 
I'm'!- Pastor ! His father got a gold ineda) for killing three 
wolves, and as being the purest of his race. The old doggie 
hod two sons — Pastor, aud another who was sent to the 
queen of Spain as a present from the Basques. 

'■ M. Genl. W. Napier, Feby. IGlb.— McMtirdo has not, I 
think, fought with Jacoh; his Mend, Major Swftnaon, speaks 
of his being at Hydrabad : he is therefore safe at all events. 

lut bow Jacob came not to fight is hard to say, as the 
note-" — McMurdo's to Jacob — "was pretty plain. 

[erewith you have a letter from Lady Sale about Colin Gamp- 
bell's friends, the Momundt. Sure I am that the burnings are 
not Campbell's. No ! it is the doing of Lord Dalhousie. 

At Portsmouth they tell me Russia has now in the Baltic 
forty sail of the line well manned, and victualled for six 
months: Black Charles says thirty sail. Nicholas grows 
Stronger every year, and we grow less so ! My belief is that 
we dare not resent the slightest insult; yet Charles Pox once 
told me, he could not be accused of loving war but he 

lought an insult to national honour a just cause of war. 
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"Miss Napier, February 19th. — Let me tell you a curious 
thing. A letter from an English clergyman dated the 16th 
of February 1809, was written at Paris and directed to 
Coruiia, to ask after my wounds; and it told me my letter 
had been sent to my mother" — the one of which Captain 
Bontems took charge, mentioned by Sir Charles at Lahore — 
"and could promise me it would reach London, for people at 
Paris were so kind to all prisoners/ This letter of the Rev. 
Mr. Goom reached me two days ago — Meeanee day, exactly 
forty -three years and one day after it was written ! It 
was sent to me by the nephew of a most kind French officer, 
named Cazaux ; he found it amongst his uncle's papers at 
his death : the letter reached Coruiia after I got away, and 
I got my own letter to my mother a month after reaching 
London. 

" I hear Lord Ellenborough would not belong to the go- 
vernment from principle : he is a protectionist, but thinks it 
would be dangerous to the peace of the country to try and 
upset what is now the law. Hardinge was, they say, a staunch 
Peelite, yet now joins the protectionists. Well, it is good to 
sacrifice one's self for the country ; Peel did the same, but 
then he took leave, not the Ordnance! I do not however 
know if it be true that Hardinge was a Peelite. 

"As to my own affairs, my hope is that Susan and her 
husband are not at Malta; or if so, that no mischief has 
happened, for they must have come from Bombay in the 
same ship with Outram, in which case there will have been 
a quarrel/' 

This matter had been previously settled by Major McMurdo 
in a very peremptory manner. Being told that Colonel Out- 
ram and his wife had taken a passage in the same ship, and 
that it would be advisable therefore for McMurdo to change 
his vessel, he answered that he would not change, and imme- 
diately sent a message to Outram, saying he hated brawling 
before ladies and yet would not suffer any offensive language 
about Sir C. Napier in his presence, wherefore a guarantee 
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against that, must be given, or a settlement of the quarrel in 
another way effected before starting. Outram changed bis 
ship ! 

"M. GenL W. Napier, March 18th.— We gained the dog 
cause yesterday, on the second trial. My counsel, Mr. 
Pouldera, conducted it admirably, and his speech was very 
ek-ver indeed. The jury could not help giving mo a verdict ; 
yet one fellow stood out so, that I am sure the rest must 
have compromised, as they only gave ma ten shillings 
damages, doggie being worth at least fifty pounds! I am 
getting on at last with my book, but as a duty only: I 
want peace and quietuess, not squabbling. 

"28th. — Fully expecting that Outram would call me out 
when he saw my letter to Hardinge in India, I would not 
agree to any change of terms in it; and for the same rea- 
son, knowing Outram was coming home, I used the plain 
language I did about him in my letter to Jacob, viz. that I 
knew of no abominable falsehoods told about Scinde except 
those told by Colonel Outram. He has however token the 
matter up io a diynijied way! This I do not regret, though 
I had made up my mind to fight aud should probably have 
shot him ; but to stand a trial or fly from imprisonment at 
my age, and with my bad health, would have been disogree- 
His dignified answer requires no notice: these gentle- 
i take matters more tamely than I expected for young 
Jacob's answer is amusing, Bohadil himself could 

; say more, or do less. 

"Miss Napier, London, April. — I dined with an old brother 
fficer, who, rather ignorantly you will say, gave me to take 
lown to dinner — who do you think ? Sir James Weir Hogg's 

lughter ! How I laughed in my sleeve, but did not tell old 

iltus Otwav that it might not be agreeable to the lady; 

wanted to see how she would take it. She is the most 

msr, agreeable, pretty creature possible, and I am in love 
i her: — that is the way I took it! This is the result 
f trying experiments with pretty young women ! " 
Q 3 
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His nest letter touches on a remarkable proceeding. 
Lord Dalliousie, when going down the Indus on his health- 
seeking voyage, accepted the hospitality of Ali Moored, and, 
the Ameer says, accepted presents to the value of eleven 
thousand pounds without making any presents in return ! 
Pursuing his journey then, he asked of the captain of the 
steamer, in a casual mariner, what Ali Moorad's revenue 
might be ? So much. Oh ! indeed ; that will just cover our 
deficiency here. Some time afterwards Ali Moored, an inde- 
pendent prince by treaty, was summoned to answer a otlMp 
of forgery — beforeaBriliwh commission! Helmd, it was said, 
forged an article in a treaty formerly made with hn brodwr 
Roostum, by which he obtained some districts nctmtlly belong- 
ing to the British by right of conquest. His accusers were 
men of bad character, and one acknowledged that he was the 
actual forger, at the desire of the Ameer. Proof B I : 
forgery such as the accusers charged was impOMtl 
was pronounced guilty, the districts were taken from him ; and 
in addition, a great part of bis rightful possessions, yielding 
above ninety thousand pounds annually, was confiscated as a 
punishment! The principal accuser afterwards, on his death 
bed, acknowledged that the accusation was false and made 
in revenge for having been dismissed by the Ameer, but the 
confiscated possessions have never been restored! 

This was in the spirit of Sir 0. Napier's Bombay 
enemies. Ali Moorad had been long obnoxious to them; 
he was, they said, a villain, a traitor, a man to be execrated 
and destroyed because ho had betrayed his family : that is, 
he had remained faithful to his treaties, and would not join 
the other Ameers to destroy the British army. This was in 
their eyes inexpiable: and that it was the motive powei of 
this persecution is clear from the minute of council alluded 
to by Sir C* Napier, drawn up by Mr. Willoughby, and 
printed in the Scinde parliamentary papers of 1864: far 
while pretending to be an esaminolJon of the forgery ques- 
tion, that minute, without any relevancy whatever, enters inlo 
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the whole history of tlie war against the ex-Ameers, and is 
from beginning to end one long, laboured, llagitious He 
against Sir C. Napier — no other term suits. 

"M. Ijenl. W. Napier. — As to tho observations in Wil* 
loughby's minute, 'my advice to Rooslum' was to be taken 
altogether or not at ull. It was to consult his brother Ali, 
not to make himself hia prisoner ; ou the contrary I offered 
him protection. It talks of the war being the result of a 
letter, which they say, neither Lord Ellenborougb nor I 
knew of, and about the cession of the Turban. This is 
MUBH^-JiMlten would not vieet me; that is enough. 
There could not have been anything hidden, intercepted, or 
falsified : it was for that very reuson he would not meet me, 
bnt was afraid at one time, tired at another, in Ali's hand at 
m third. Such is the nonsense put forward ! Lord Ellen- 

r borough tells me Lord Derby is quite as hostile to Ali 
Moorad as Uobhouse ; and he Lord E. thinks the whole 
sentence against that Ameer is ouo of vindictive partizan- 
ahip, rather tlian of impartial judges. I believe so too. Mr. 
Pringle— one of the commission, (old me be doubled Ali 
Moorad's guilt. 

"April lOtli. — Just got your public letter about the 
glorious men of the Birkenhead ! It will I hope be of use, 
but we are a nation of shopkeepers ! Your letter will 
however record the devotion of tbose noble, glorious men, 
even if it fails to make the country do bo. 

" liny 2nd. — I met Babbage at Miss Burdett Coutts'. He 
talked about the Birkenhead, and was very eager, saying, 
Cannot you speak to the Duke of Wellington ? No. It 
would seem a criticising of his conduct. Well 1 as a civilian 
may. Yes. And you will do good, for the duke alluded 
to the subject at the lloyal Academy dinner an hour ago. 
Babbage did so at once, asking him to move in the matter, 
and the duke said be would. I also spoke to Hardinge, 
who told me he had bad a mind to allude to it in his speech 
at the dinner, but feared it might seem a reflection on tho 
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duke. I made acquaintance at this party of Miss Cuutis' 
with Mr. Abbot Lawrence the American minister: he is a 
right sort of man, and of a real good head : he said he bad 
been delighted at meeting you. The duke Bhoolc hands with 
ine and spoke nbout Jones' picture of Meeanee, which be 
liked much : he asked if I tiked it, and who painted it. 
When I told him he said. Ob ! yes ! yes ! I know the man, 
in a tone, as regarded Jones, that I did not like, I have 
been told that the duke is only awaiting an official dispatch 
from Harry Smith, or Cnthcart. about the Birkenhead, to act : 
this is probable, as being like his cautious way, but to my 
thinking not well in this ease. 

" May 14th. — I was listening to Dr. Parry's account of 
how tables are made to dauce, when your note came" — 
containing an account of some experiments which overturned 
all the scientific explanations of the mystery. — " It ia |fae 
strangest thing I ever heard: the world seems inclined to 
plav us some trick, and we can no longer doubt minniloB 

" Armstrong's curvilinear fori ill cations I well remember, 
but Fergusson does not pretend to originality in that re- 
spect ; bis originality is that he brings an overpowering 
number of guns to bear, by placing them tier above tier; 
and he says, rightly in my opinion, that no works can he 
thrown up under such a fire. He writes badly, it is difficult 
to comprehend him; and when be treats of lb- 
England he is all abroad. I am however persuaded that 
his system will supersede the bastion system. 

"June I6th. — Our carriage was overturned two hours 
ago, but neither I nor my wife, nor her servants were hurt. 
A lady's coachman came up behind us, locked our hind 
wheel, and driving on with two horses overthrew our car- 
riage and single horse. I thought my wife wns killed: she 
wns taken up senseless and carried into a chemist's shop, 
hut it was only the shock upon her nerves. It was au ugly 
crash, and the lady would not even stop to ask if we were 
hurt ! She and her coaohman were pulled up by 1 
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ind she was then made to give her card which she refused at 
first, hut fear of the police prevailed.; As no one has been 
irt I am off to the great Preston dinner to-morrow." 

This Preston dinner was ono for old soldiers, established 
principally by Mr. Cooper, a cotton-mill owner of a very 
loble and generous temper. 

" Hiss Napier, June 24th. — My dinner at Preston was an 

nual one given to the old Peninsular pensioners, who sit 
■ the salt, the gentlemen who give the dinner being 
wove. I found the 50th there, and was obliged to dine at 
my old mess : great speechifying of course. We sat down 
200 gentlemen and 450 pensioners : rather a large dinner ! 
After the cloth was removed, all the medal men of the 50th. 
Regiment were admitted to stand around and hear the 
speeches ; and in that immense room full sis hundred 
~ ritish soldiers were assembled, not one without a medal on 

s breast, and some with two, with three, with four ! all with 
oundi ! ! The 50th men were, except myself, young. It 

a really a fine sight and does great honour to the gentle- 
l of Preston : especially Mr. Cooper, who has been the 
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The old 50l1i took the horses off, and dragged the car- 
riage I was in a long way ; then the old pensioners took up 
io shouting ; and when we reached the- town the people 
>U it up, and I entered Preston in such triumph that I was 
imied. When llio - 22ud Regiment met me at Dugshai I 
enjoy their greeting and shouting, because we bad fought 
together, and men and officers knew that I led them honestly 
in fight, but here I am taken on trust like many a bad 
(siulliog,'' 
The following letter relates to the battle of Chillianwallab. 
"' Major Kennedy son of Colonel Clarke Kennedy. — I 
sure that your wish must be to do justice to your com- 
,es in your book, and it was with this object I inquired 
it poor Pennycuick's conduct. I thought it probable 
le officer would write an aecount of the campajgu, and 
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24th Regiment. The destruction of the last separated 
wings of the army, and the change of front and advance 
made by the Gist and 46th united them again. Sir Colin's 
decided and daring conduct was described to me by an officer 
on his staff. 

"M. Genl. W. Napier, June 23rd. — I send you a good 
account of Burmah duings. The commissaries as usual, 
starving the troops. However I do not see why Godwyn 
did not feed bis men, as the provisions were there, and so 
were the tents. I hope there will be an enquiry : it lias 
caused a vast number of deaths." — The reader will here 
cry out, Crimea! 

At this time a speech was made in the House of Commons 
by Lord Jocelyn, who thought a voyage to China and a 
subordinate place at the Board of Control bad qualified 
him to judge of all Indian matters. Filled to overflowing 
with the old, and some new alanden, about the conquest 
of Scinde, he poured them forth with all the volubility of 
innocent ignorance to a yawning house: — answered and 
exposed out of the house, he was generally laughed at, in 
aud out, and so the farce ended. 

" Miss Napier, Juue 20th. — I have been very unwell, tad 
have therefore been three days answering Lord Joeelyn's 
discreditable assertions. He has been prompted bs Outram, 
and asserts distinct untruths ; however he shall not go 
uncontradicted : he seems to he a vain, empty -beaded man. 
Now, for more interesting things. Susan lost her beautiful 
little boy Robert for two hours; the whole house turned 
out, and the little fellow was found close to a very deep 
pool with steep hanks ! Not the least frightened, though 
perfectly aware that he was lost. ' I was ovkiinj for ■■o.' 
The poor little tbiug had been told to go out by a careless 
maid, and had wandered half a mile away though only two 
years old, and at last saw water, all that he could see, poor 
little fellow!" 

Lord Jocelyn was not the only Indian pretender coi 
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. this period by Sir C. Napier. Sir Henry Willoek one 

f tbe great Indian lights amongst the directors, thought 

to write a letter for the instruction of a commercial 

assembly in Manchester, in which he declared tbe strong 

desire of tbe court to forward British trade with Central 

Asia by the Indue, and by the establishment of fairs in 

Scinde. This specimen of pop ularity- hunting quackery, 

displayed all the ignorance of tbe Indian governing body, 

and was immediately exposed in a memoir from Sir C. 

Napier. Already published in bis posthumous work, it 

shall be repeated here, as being of great public value, now 

;hat personal hatred no longer blinds the directors to tbe 

lormous advantages obtained by the conquest of Scinde. 

" Memoir. — The fairs announced by Sir H. Willock, 

■ been established by Mr. Frere, who now governs 

cinde admirably, so far as his proceedings are known to 

; but a change has come over the Indian government. 

H. Willock's letter, dated 26th June 1852, says 

Court of Directors have sedulously turned their 

ttention to the improvement of British commerce uith 

i'i iiti '-ill Asia, mid hare been desirous that the attention 

f the commercial world should be turned to the advan- 

■■/■■ ous position of Kurrachee. 

"This he treats as a now and dazzling policy ; but though 
snded to be so by him and his colleagues, it is assuredly 
old policy to others : Lord Ellenborough and every 
I in Soinde wore familiar with it ten years ago ! At 
time bis lordship ordered me to construct a large 
at or depot for merchants' goods at Sukkur, and tbe 
i was actually marked out: the pressing events of an 
(ending war stopped the immediate building, and when 
iquest had enabled us to proceed, Lord Ellenborough 
recalled and no money could be got from the sue- 
■ding government. My efforts were then directed to 
ider Kurrachee the real mouth of the Indus, a matter 
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soon brought to a successful issue : for Lieutenant Balfour, 
a clever officer of the Indian army, having heard from fisher- 
men that a navigable tide creekway along the coast com- 
municated with the Indus, was directed to explore it with 
his steamer : the thing was so, and that sure communication 
has been used ever since. 

" Eurrachee then became the virtual mouth of the Indus, 
because this creekway is not affected by the annual inun- 
dation, and is free from the influence of raging seas. 
Four of the war steamers under my orders were immediately 
placed at the disposal of the Kurrachee merchants, and 
despite of the difficulty of opening a new line of trade; 
despite also of the unsuitableness of war vessels for car- 
riage of goods, the merchants found this water commu- 
nication to the Indus and up to Sukkur, so much cheaper 
and more rapid than their old land line, that they abandoned 
" kaffilas" and poured their trade on Kurrachee so fast 
by water, that the steamers were unequal to the work. 

" On my departure, Scinde was placed under the Bombay 
government ; at that time the very sink of iniquity : it 
instantly took the steamers from the merchants, and abo- 
lished all my arrangements for establishing and nourishing 
trade with Central Asia and the Punjaub by the Indus! 
This line, pointed out by nature, was the best, the quickest, 
the safest, the cheapest : but as I had previously warred 
down the robber tribes of the Cutchee hills, who had in- 
fested all the country between the Bolan pass and the 
Indus, the land trade by kaffilas had also become secure : — 
cheaper likewise than before, because those tribes always 
levied black mail, and perpetrated wholesale robbery at 
times besides. I do not altogether fasten on the directors 
this atrocious attempt to crush incipient commerce by 
Kurrachee up the Indus to Mittenkote, to strike off from 
thence by the Punjaub, east, west, and north : it was the 
government of Bombay which did that ill turn to the com* 
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tnercial public, nnd from personal hostility lo me. Falsely 
it represented to the world the state of Scinde, and sup- 
pressed all information of the capabilities of dial great 
nnd interesting country. Now Manchester pressure has 
extorted from tlio directors a common -sense view and ac- 
knowledgement of the immense opening for commercial 
enterprise by Kurraeliee, to which I vainly strove to draw 
government attention when Scinde was under my rule. 

" Foreseeing clearly that Kurrncbee must in time become 
a great emporium, I early commenced the construction of 
■ quay, or mole, very considerable in dimensions ; it was 
necessary for the commerce of the port and very much 
ndvfliirert at my departure ; but that also the Bombay 
runent stopped when I was gone. It remained un- 
touched from 1847 until this year, when Mr. Frero with 
a proper spirit has completed it. He was however sup- 
ported by Lord Falkland, the actual governor of Bombay, 
whose council has been purged of Messrs. Rcid, Willoughby, 
and t'mufurd, persons who have unceasingly endeavoured 
with laboured foulness, private and official, to defame 
me, and to crush Mr. Fringle my first successor. Had 
Uiey rcraaiued, Mr. Frere, being an houourable man, would 
also have been maltreated. 

"With these remembrances, it is a subject for rejoicing 
that the Court of Directors has been constrained to admit 
the value of Scinde as an acquisition ; and to acknowledge 
its vast productive powers for cotton, indigo, sugar and 
grain : in short for all that a fine soil and a periodical inun- 
dation con nourish : immense riches are there, and a fine 
race of men to work them out ! 

■ What commercial men should urge on the directors shall 
lir lui'i' > ■inniK-raled. 

" 1". The employment of an engineer to cut the bar at the 
entrance of Kurraehee harbour ; it is not alluvial, but de- 
cayed stone easily pulverised : the water will aid the work, 
washing away the loosened rock. 
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" 2". The application of science to deepen and cleai 
hiirbonr.* 

" •'!". To lay pipes from tbe Mullaree River to Kurraci 
the survey levels, and estimates were all taken by D 
complete for application, and the cost only !' 
ing to tbe estimate of tie military engiaeei I 
From a reservoir thus formed at Kurracbee, pi] 
conducted along the quay or hund to Kemaree Point, 
supplying the shipping with water. 

" 4°. Construct a quay at tbe month of tbe t 
Ghisree. 

'• 0". A railway from Kurrachee to Ghisree; three n 

" 0°. Trace a new town, to extend from KemaiW I 
towards Clifton. 

" 7". To fortify Kurrachee in the mode submitted by dm 
and approved of by the supreme government of India. My 
plans and estimates are in tbe bands of tbe dip 
are not extensive, and the day may eome when they will 
wanted : but they should be executed at once in a e 
always liable to wars. 

" 8°. Make a road from Sukkur to Sliikni | 
I gave plans and an estimate. 

" 9". Send steamers to the Indus suited to its i 
Captain Powell of tbe Indian navy is conversion will: 
navigation of that river, and oau give tbe proper bui 

" There are other things to be done, but those mentioi 
will put commerce in full action on tbe Indus and the 1 
jaub rivers. They would all have been done 1 
the interference of superior power; for the Court of I 
tors had not then ' sedulously turned its atteol 
provement of British eommereo with Centra] I 
contrary : that court sedulously opposed all improve 

• Those tiling* are all now being considered b] the dii» 
l\'ntkcr Itac eel el) rated civil engineer ia being eonultad 

Hon : ilurt "i.'ilil ban been aw 
been supported. 
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when pressed by me. I urged, but the directors disregarded 
and suppressed ' the advantages of the position of Knrrachee, 
as convenient for the introduction of British manufactures 
[o the vast extent of countries immediately west, and north- 
west of that province.' Vet now Sir Henry Willock, their 
vice-clminnan, is not ashamed to claim the merit of such 
conceptions for the very men who stifled its realization when 
mine ! But this letter shews that the court is not yet aware 
of the full extent and value of the opening through Scinde 
for British manufactures. He forgets the north-east ! For- 
gets that four great navigable rivers flow through the north- 
cast countries, all rich and beckoning to Manchester! He 
forgets also, or likely never knew, that in the north there 
runs from east to west the great line of traffic between China 
and Russia, by which Russian goods are sold in the upper 
part of India, cheaper than English goods! 

" That line passes through Leh or Ladak, in Thibet, 
which by the map is only two hundred and fifty miles north 
of Simla : the Chenaub Kiver, a tributary of the Indus, Hows 
within a hundred miles of Ladak ; and it may be assumed 
that Cashmere will ere long become a British province: 
because justice and policy unite to dictate the wresting of 
that miserable country from the horrible tyranny of the in- 
fernal monster Goolab Sing. When that is done, the 
Chinese trade, now passing through Ladak, will descend on 
India, following the courses of the five rivers : for the devil's 
in the dice if England, with water carriage the whole way 
from Liverpool to within one huudred miles of Ladak, 

mot win the Chinese trade from Russia! 

assuredly the eastern hallle-field for a com- 
uil contest with Russia. To use military terms, Eng- 
land's line of operations, having India for a base, is short, 
easy and safe ; that of Russia long, difficult, and insecure. 
Our line will pass altogether through our own territories, 
vl.ij, [hii of Russia ruus through barbarous nations alto- 
md her control, English goods will indeed roach 
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Ladak charged with a portion of the national debt; but 

Russian goods will go there charged with the black mail 

levied by wild robber tribes at even" step: — iinji 

which would destroy the trade altogether if the caravans 

did not themselves pillage. Of this I have been I 

by men who have n full knowledge of the subject, having 

travelled with tho kaffilas and caravans, 

" But whether we win the Chinese trade by forethought 
and enteq)rize, or lose it by supiceness and misgovernment 
of India — and the case of Mr. Aratoon, who was uncere- 
moniously and unfairly stopped short in a great commercial 
enterprise along the Punjauh rivers by Lord Dalhousie, is a 
sample of the latter : it is clear that the trade from the 
N.E. will in time he immense, if India ooDthmaa a British 
possession ; much greater than that from the aODBtaci 
tioned by Sir H. Willock. Why he omitted to notice this 
N.E. trade is strange; proVmlily he knew nothing of it, and 
his letter was merely to assuage Manchester hostility on the 
India bill. He must now he told thai the MMgJtaa 
nations of Asia have a shorter line for mercantile op i 
with Europe by tho Oxus, which will beat the Indus, and 
leave ns only the nortk-eaBtern trade, of which he takes no 
notice! From the north-western countries, Persia and Rus- 
sia, with their great inland waters, will carry off the rest. 
When I was at l'eshawur, Russian goods of all kinds, sugar, 
tea &o., were to be had cheaper than English goods, though 
that place is only two marches west of the Indus : but 
the Russian Emperor takes more pains than the Court of 
Directors to assist commerce, and his line is shorter, 

" Sir H. Willock, while making great displsj of Ins 
commercial acumen, has overlooked altogether the most im- 
portant source for trade, viz. the territory riertk-tati of 
Scinde, although under the rule of himself and his not 
leagues. That territory must be the most important com- 
mercial quarter, because trade will not go round about when 
it can go straight forward. The Calcutta interest i 
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writhe and twist at the growing importance of Bombay and 
KiirrrK-ht'e ; but the whole commerce of the countries north- 
east of Seindo will finally descend upon Kurrachee; and the 
march of Alexander the Great from the Bens to the ocean, 
with the voyage of Nenrchus, marks the coming line of 
European trade with India. The time is not distant when 
it will bo adopted, the commercial glory of Calcutta is de- 
parting: the Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenanb, the Ravee, 
the Sutlege, the Nerbudda, and railroads, will unite to give 
the ascendancy to Bombay and Kurruchee. 

" Foreseeing, while still governor of Seindo, what was 
to come, I urged the purchase of Soonomeeanee, the only 
pM bv-ides Kurrachee on the Scindian sea frontier: the 
Jam of Bella was willing to sell it for a very small sum, 
and the bargain would have been struck had I remained. 
Since then it has dropped, but it ought to bo completed 
and quickly: for though tho security of Seinde under 
my rule had such attractions that the trade of Soono- 
meeanee was drawn off to Kurrachee, the former is the 
tatter harbour, nnd there will be trade enough for both. 
Those therefore who desire to have the immense opening 
for our manufactures presented by Seindo, must urge on 
the Court of Directors tho works mentioned; and press on 
the Queen's government the reform of the Indian charter 
!'vi -oniiui'iidcd by Lord Ellenborough, who alone really 
understands tho subject in all its bearings, political, mili- 
I'limnierciol. If England chooses to lose his 
services, and have no enormous empire dead for commerce 
— alive only for tho profits of Lord Wollesley's twenty-four 
- tyrants, be it so. But if parliament does its 
duty, free from private influence, it will accept the good 
Mflnmla of a man so thoroughly versed in all that concerns 
India. 

" It is now only necessary to ndd for the entire breaking 
down of Sir II. Willock's communication, that under my 
)T8 and sanction, General Hunter of the Company's 
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service did establish a lioree fair at Sukkur, which was 
to have been enlarged for general commerce, but the Indian 
government immediately abolished it. Yet at that fair lie 
had purchased some hundreds of horses for the Bsngal 
nrmy which were found to surpass nil others ; and he could 
have supplied the three presidencies with animals, of a su- 
perior description, at half the price now paid fix an inferior 
supply ! " 

This exposition of the directors' " sfduloim attention " 
is recommended to commercial men. 

For the murder of his dog Pastor, Charles Napier had 
obtained "jury-made late :" he was now to Dxpi 
far graver case, what Jeremy Bentham calls " judye-mad<: 
late!'' that is to say arbitrary decisions overriding the laws. 
The Court of Directors, as it ruling body had tried but 
failed, to deprive the Seiude army generally of prize money ; 
and as the trustees for the distribution had tried but 
failed, to deprive the general of that army of his just share, 
although " sedulous attention " had been given to these 
honorable objects. They did not stop there. Bomde baita, 
or field allowances had been early deducted from the prize 
money with a miserly spirit; for the claims to each rested 
on totally different grounds— the one being the spoil of 
battle, bought with blood ; the other an allowance to cover 
unusual expenees in the field. In the same spirit the 
directors acted uuder the royal warrant appointing ihern 
trustees for the distribution of the body. By thm war- 
rant a certain portion was given to the Ameers, the rest 
to the troops: this was done — the first distribution being 
made in 1848, the second and final one in August 1*4;), 
and the affair seemed to be concluded. Not so. 

In April I8n0, nearly two years after the first dis- 
tribution, and nine months after the final one, the Indian 
financial authorities suddenly asserted that they had Dot 
deducted the sum paid to the Ameers from t! 
sum; that one captain had received a major's 
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Mini the whole must be refunded, instantly, by order of the 
directors. 

But from the Sepoys and British soldiers they dared not 
demand any back ; from the officers who had proceeded to 
England they could not get any back; wherefore, they 
Ha p ped the whole front the pay of officers, Queen's and 
Company's, who being still in India were under their power : 
thus making the few bear the burthen of many. The 
injustice was patent, even though the demand had been 
fair; but it was eminently foul and oppressive. The re- 
cipients had not drawn bills for their money ; had not 
iolated. any regulations ; had been furnished with no ac- 
bearing even the ominous corrective, of ' errors 
fptett.' They had been told money was to bo paid to 
and simply held out their hands; they had received 
and spent, and hud regulated their cxpenees and liabilities 
l.ii w hut liny had received, holding it as a lawful possession : 
how could they regard it otherwise ? Who had made the 
error? — the Indian officials. Who should have borne the 
I '--, if Una there was?— Those, clearly, who had made the 
I'tTor. What were the proofs that error had been made ? 
Simply the assertions of those- who demanded back the 
aionev : men who produced no accounts, and who seized 
the pay of a few to cover their own deficiency as to the 
niiiny ' What means bad the persons charged for ascer- 
taining the fairness of the claim ? None ! No explanations 
were given, no proofs produced ; their pay was at once 
Attacked, and this was extended even to the pensions of 
widows whoso husbands bad fallen in battle, fallen to pour 
millions into the treasury of those who thus mulct them ! 

Sir C. Napier on his arrival in India as commander in 
ehi'-l, fi.piLiiil his pay withheld under this proceeding; and 
llius his acceptance of the Indian command at the call of 
the British people, was by the directors rendered a Jew 
bailiff's scheme to get him into their power as to this 
1 1.,' protested at once, on legal ground, and being 
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then strong in popular favour *M judged loo powerful 
for the moment; wherefore hia pay was issued al the time: 
but when he resigned his command, the order ww is 
enforced by especial direction from Lendenhnll Street ! 
Again he protester), and in England, Im. 
opinions, moved the Queen's Bench for ■ miindainus to 
compel the restoration of his pay. But this he did i i 
and avowedly, for the interests of the officers and widow-, 
who hnd been in like manner oppressed ond were too poor 
to defend their lights by law i he also gave his counsel 
notice, that the money, if recovered, would be rtppli 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of those who had 
fallen in battle under his command. 

Jn support of his claim, special and stringent arts of 
parliament, worded as if specially framed for the particular 
case, were adduced : nevertheless Lord Chief Justice Camp- 
bell absolutely refused a mandamus, though in Bap] 
his riding he was reduced to the absurdity of declaring, 
that Acts stringently enjoining the payment of nil He 
forces did not impose payment of indiriduals of those 
forces, and were only convenient arrangementa between the 
Royal and Company's governments! that Acts positively and 
distinctly forbidding deductions from the "pity uf officer* 
and soldiers," did not affect the com m under in chief. ' 
he was not named ns such in the Act ! In Other winds, thnt 
the commander who led the troops to hatlle and victory wns 
neither an officer nor a soldier ! This was indeed "judge- 
made law," overriding statute law, nnd making Queen's and 
Company's troops nlike, entirely dependent for their pay 
upon the directors, to grant or withhold generally, or 
ticularly, according to their notions of integrity 
And what their notions on those points are, hai 
disclosed siuoe in the matter i if 1 fyoe SoBlhfOg will, i 
claims of the Nawab of Sural! 

Let not this be taken ns angry dei lauialion : t 
adduced were the 55th sec, 53rd George HI. ft 
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9. 127, 128. The Enst India Mutiny 
Act. Tlie 3rd and 4th Vic. c. 37, a. 35. The 1st Vic. 
c. 47, 9. 3. 3rd And 4th— 4, o. 85, a. 79. Let lawyer 
or layman, read these Acta, and lie will at once perceive 
the drivelling sophistry of Lord Chief Justice Campbell's 
irgiiment hi support of his decision. Now to resume the 
wronged man's correspondence. 

"Jt Genl. W. Napier, July £7th. — I urn again unwell, 
and wish to he like the cockroaches kept by a man to prove 
that insects have not our feelings : he disembowels them, 
stuffs them with cotton, and they run about, happy as 
pHDCH I 

" September Nth. — What rubbish the Times puts forth 
about the wisdom and just conduct that the Americans 
ought to pursue ! We will not look truth in the face ! 
Weak people, and weak nations, and religious people, are 
always full of justice and right in quarrels; but sirong 
people are full of wrong. The Yankee will conquer, right 
or wrong ! — conquest is his watchword. To avenge his 
failure against Cuba lie will finally take Cuba and all else 
that lie covets, till he has a split at home. 

" 1 have been lying in great pain, and been very low, and 
in great danger, but all that has passed, I hope, for a return 
ruuld run me hard : the writing of my book has been 
ipped, and people must have tboir own way about Scinde. 
■oper writes me word that my commercial memoir has 
' done ample justice to in the Manchester Guardiau.' 
I send you the 'justice doue !' Bali! I will take no more 
n\].\i- fcbont them or their affairs : every lino I write is a 
til in my coffin; internal ulceration won't bear being pooh! 
Kihed!" — The article in the Guardian was a verbose mis- 
inception of the whole matter, either from inability, or un- 
illingness to handle it rightly : probably both. 
"' October. — Your memoir on the defence of London in- 
■tod int.'. Formerly it was proposed U> make strong 
irks at certain poiuts of the chalk and sand hills, cspe* 
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cially about Reigute. As to the militia, all one <: 
to repeat the duke's words, ' It it a beginning. 
India my opinion is that as yet there is no public intei 
about it; nm ■will there be until disaster happens: at least 
none that the directors cannot strangle. This I think made 
Lord Ellenborough follow the duke's system of not defend- 
ing himself. The duke said to me — ' If a man defends hi 
self he must not expect the government to defend liim 
don't want to dictate to you, but I never wrote a woi 
anything, even to my own family. I never ttftdfl BDJ 
fidenees, and I advise you to do the same,' This 
strictly exact, as bis dispatches shew, but be said so to 
just before I went to India the last lime : and formerly he 
sent me a like message to Kurracb.ee. This seems to be 
Lord Ellenborough 's plan nlso, and is very well — if govt 
ment will defend you ! But it is not well it 
your enemies— or what is much worse, Btorifii 
enemies as a peace-offering. 

"October 30th, Miss Napier. — I bear from 
black, wbo came from London three days ago, that 
people cannot get sailors ; and that the French nrseni 
working double tides to increase their navy, and finish 
railroads leading to their ports opposite our coasts. He 
I are agreed that our two houses are much too 
coast, he has therefore advertized his for sale. I shall 
do that, but, expecting an invasion, os I am too old to 
now, mean to put on a red nightcap and sit at 
with a flannel petticoat over my knees, a blank drag) 
my band, and my feet in hot water, awaiting 1 1 
French general of brigade 'Je siiis un jmuvc tincicn 
taire monsieur, ayez pitii de moil' Oaklanda afct 
called Frogmore in compliment. 

" Lord Ellenborough, October. — I believe few will 
more deeply than yourself the loss of the 
more fully estimated his great miud : it is u 
one feels strongly, and caunot write upon. I see the Ft 
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lire getting up the old cry, that the Mediterranean ia a 
' French lake,' and that Toulon ia therefore to he made like 
Cherbourg. The order has gone forth, and Frenchmen 
fu-t nth vigour on a favourite scheme. We are weak in 
Egypt, in the Ionian Islands, and in Malta, as the French 
know better than we do : we are weak everywhere ! I have 
been too ill to do anything more about your plan for ani- 
mating men to enlist, except sending the paper you. sent mc 
to a magistrate ; but you know bow little energy they have, 
except in cases of poaching! Then indeed they are steam- 
engines ! 

"I think your opinion of the present government is daily 
being confirmed : well, it has lost that mighty aid it had in 
the duke, and it would seem that severe trials are approach- 
mg: jrt I have often observed on service, that when the 
whole army expected n desperate battle, the affair at once 
melted away and not a shot was fired. I hope it may he so 
now. 

" My friend Colin Campbell has been driven away from 
India, by Lord Dulhousic and Sir II. Lawrence : he was to 
o guided by Lieutenant-Colonel Makeaon, who is very well 
n bis way, but whose knowledge of bis profession appeared 
be much below his rank, so fur as I could judge ; and so 
is Sir H. Lawrence's in my opiniou. We shall see how 
Lord Dalbousie, General Godwyn, and Commodore Lam- 
bert boil their fish. I wish the troops were at Prome, away 
from the marshes — if Prome ia clear from marshes. I would 
give a great deal to know what the duke said to Lord Derby 
on the Burmali campaign. 

"The same, Octoher 12th. — Your 'morning marches' are 
only a portion of your resemblance to Alexander in India ! 
I believe you would have done more than he did, had not 
Leadenhall Street been your Beas river ! But there is this 
difference between you and him : instead of being foiled by 
army, had you had your troops on the banks of Leaden- 
[ Street there would, I think, have been a blue!; mark 
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where tlie India House once stood ! and I am sure. 1 would 
not us one of your generals have taken Ccenua for my model 
there. I am glad your marches give you health ; 1 am DO 
longer able to make any march but the last, and that in an 
awkward kind of palanquin. 

" [ quite concur in your opinion, that the duke's corpse 
should not be made a convenience of — I cannot gel rid of 
his face as I saw it, young in battle and old in pe 
moments pass through my brain nt intervals like repeated 
dreams, and tell a man of seventy that 'all is vanity.' I 
hear, hut know not if it he true, that Lord Hardioge is put 
in till the Duke of Cambridge is prepared to tal 
mand. Whoever has it will hold no sinecure, for our regi- 
mental schools and libraries have raised, and do daily in- 
crease, a host of very clever well-read private soldiers with 
powerful minds. These men begin to form, and express in 
anonymous letters their opinions of commanders: now as 
Lord Bacon has justly said that knowledge is power, what 
will be the increase of power if knowledge ia well drilled, 
and carries a musquet and bayonet ? I have thought much 
on this subject for the last two years, observing a great 
change in our private soldiers for the belter, and in our 
officers for the worse — not as gentlemen but as officers. 
The first studying books ; the last smoking cigars. This 
adds to the dangers with which, you truly say, India is 
threatened. There is there also anothercorabustible; a feel- 
ing the reverse of cordial on the part of Catholic soldiers, 
because we do not treat their priests fairly : they are very 
■■ i, and I think with reason. We forgel thai half 
our Europeans there are Catholics. The Court of Dineton 
would do well to think of this in time, lest the pastors than 
should recollect that their flocks are armed men and live iu 
one room ! 

" Your view of Indian affairs is not shearing, and as I be- 
lieve you know belter than any living man, I try to wean my 
thoughts from all relating to [ndio . the troth is I gave 
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hope when I saw yon out of office though the Tory party 
I iJMt only yuve up India but feared for England: 
shako oil' fears for India, hut not for England. I 
. | ■■■ ■■ jrou will Lliink me wrong, but I cannot !iel[i wishing 
see you and Lord Pultnerston united. I do not know him 
ond a slight acquaintance, hut I sue ho has the confidence 
the country to a grant degree. You will I fear tlunk me 
ipertinent, but I wish for what seems our best chance in 
ir present humbled state, which old soldiers cannot stomach 
;:ly. Cm we he blamed? The grandeur of England sup- 
ted ub through the greatesi dangers, and hardships: it was 
| T. nt. -.n umlaut: to see it lowered is painful. The young 
ildiera are as good as the old ones, hut if their pride in 
gland's grandeur goes their courage will follow. 
The duke's death has added iargely to our danger; and 
this danger springs from the influence of a class, for 
il'Ii you say, and I rejoice at jour saying so, you have ' the 
X possible respect,' Mercantile influence, Austrian inso- 
lenco unpunished, and Minie rilles, will blunt the British 
bayonet ere long, unless some real statesman gets iulo power. 
Apropos of bayonets 1 think the attacks on General Godwyo 
are very unjust. The governor-general and council have 
agreed that an army of 20,000 men is necessary to meet 
the Burmese force; how then could General Godwju send 
2,000 men up to Prome, into the lion's mouth, out of reach 
of all support in case of a check ? I really do uot thiuk he 
'ii hi be justified in doing 60, unless the papers know more 
The accidental success of u dashing sailor de- 
es the highest praise, but would uot justify a general in 
attempting with 2,000 men what his government has given 
him 20,000 to do. I wish he was able to go bodily out of 
: I fcni' he will surfer much. Good barracks in 
bad site are but small protection against marsh miasma. 
If. Gcnl. W. Napier, Oct. Ulst. — I have a very kind let- 
from Lord Baglan : his feeliugs are evidently deeply 
ounded. 1 am glad we shall be near one another at the 
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funeral. The people of Portsmouth swear that a great 
of men practise embarking and disembarking i 
Cherbourg, in a small unfrequented bay; and that 
Adolpbns Fttzelarence left Paris a few days ago, and 
Napoleon told him lie feared an invasion of I 
take place I So much for gossip." 

These letters shew that the Duke of Wellington was 
dead. Charles Napier's emotions on hearing of Unit memo- 
rable event have not been recorded by himself; but the writer, 
having been with him at the moment, can avouch thai (hey 
were acute. A first momentary sense of recent injustice, not 
in human nature to suppress, was instantly overborne by a 
tumultuous rush of remembrances— ancient times, and deeds, 
iiud kindnesses, came like a flood to wash away all but re- 
gret and reverence for the hero. ITe assisted as pall-bearer 
at the funeral, that signal notification of the dead man's 
worldly greatness. Too gorgeous it was for death, and 
scarcely in harmony with the feelings of the aged warriors 
who, having in youth followed him through id! (tangOTa, 
were then bending in grief over his bier, l'riilc and luxury 
rather than veneration and sorrow seemed to predominate, 
until, lowered with unseen machinery, the coffin, as if undfr n 
fiat from above, gradually descended into the dark vault 
below— a hundred-gun ship slowly sinking in calm waters ! 
When that, the only deep-felt part of the pageant whs over, 
many eyes were turned on Charles Napier, and low voices 
were heard to say — 'the next in genius stood by una bier.' 
They saw, said the Times, "that eagle face, that bold strong 
eye, and felt that there was still a mighty mau of bailie be- 
fore them." 

Of the people's esteem he was well assured, but the 
lility of his enemies was thereby aggravated, and their 
was soon developed in a quarter which ought to bows 
least sensible of such influence. Meanwhile, in common with 
nearly all military men, he was pained by an irrefragable 
proof that ostentation, not real reverence for the 
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bad produced the recent funeral pomp. Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set, the comrade, the confidential approved friend of the de- 
parted — the mim who had bo long controlled the vast 
machinery of the British army, honoured and loved for his 
justice, fine temper and generous heart, was, when he should 
have stepped into the vacant command, set aside without em- 
ulation ! It was a wrong to him and the nation ; and was 
citly acknowledged to be so by the wrong- doers, when they 
vised their sovereign to create him Baron of Baglan. 
"here was strong reason why be should be made com- 
mander iu chief, no apparent one why he should he made a 
ser tit that moment. 
From this digression an easy turn leads to a new display 
f hostility against Charles Napier. 
A virulent review of the general's conduct in subjugating 
Scinde, was declared by eminent lawyers to be bo clearly 
libellous llml a conviction must be obtained. From legal 
necessity the publisher was, reluctantly, made responsible, 
ecause the author, conscious of unmitigated falsehood, had 
tot courage to appear in defence of his calumnies. A crimi- 
1 information was moved for, and Charles Napier denied 
i oath, each and every accusation and inuuendo of the 
The mutter was argued before Lord Chief Justice 
inpbell, and the Justices, Wighinian, Erie, and Coleridge ; 
.iid from them Charles Napier again experienced "judge- 
ule law." The rule was refused with insult. Thus a second 
un.' be whs denied even a trial by the same judge, and 
; in' il to be placed beyond the pale of law altogether, 
whether for pecuniary interests or defence of character ! 

Lord Campbell said he gave implicit credence to all Sir C. 
Napier had sworn in contradiction of the reviewer's article, 
nid would grant the criminal information, if any design to 
alutnniate- had been shewn, but in that counsel had totally 
fiuled! To this doctrine the- other three judges assented. 
rVhat their notion was of a design to calumniate it is hard to 
•MBpMbend, seeing that the article directly imputed the Wil- 
li 3 
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fill suppression of information necessary to enable tlie gover- 
nor-general t" decide on pence or war; a desire and reso- 
luiion to cause no unjust war, from :i ntrion I 
quest and thirst for prize money, which urged him, wantonly, 
foully, and dishonourably not only to withhold true informa- 
tion, but to foist forgeries upon the governor genera] i that 
with ferocious and odious rapacity he authorized and urged 
plunder and the ill-treatment of women! in fine that his 
conduct disgraced the nation and the honour of our amis; 
for which, if only one half said had been true, he ought In 
have been dismissed from the army with ignominy, expelled 
from the Order of the Bath as a recreant, and driven from 
the society of gentlemen ns a ruffian ! These imputations tbo 
judges — while admitting their entire falsehood, by acknow- 
ledging as true Sir C. Napier's oath in contradiction, did 
not consider as evincing any design whatever to eahiiBSlAte ! 
And to tins construction Lord Campbell added wits a BMet, 
that Sir C. Napier would do well to imitate Ciesar by writing 
a hook of his own deeds I Here is the book ! 

Who the author of the article was did not become 
known ; but privately several persons were indicated, such 
as Mr. Eastwick of the Directors' College at M.iil- ylmrv, 
Mr. Thoby Priusep; Lord Campbell's son, or nephew, adw 
bad published a work favourable to the directors' govern- 
ment, and finally, most strange to say, Lord Justice ' (amp- 
bell himself! All this was mere gossip unworthy of notice : 
three out of the four must have been erroneously pointed 
at; and Lord Campbell's authorship whs of course nn 
amusing, preposterous joke : yet bis bench argument was 
not less preposterous. He said the article was an allowable 
discussion of a point in history: and bis learned brothers 
coincided. Their decision iu this case, and Lord Campbell's 
on the- prize-money matter, are surely, ft] 
hut would they allow their judgments to be bo discussed ? 
Let it be supposed that some public writer, having as little 
regard for truth and decency and probability as the writer 
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of the article iti the Quarterly, should, from mere malig- 
nancy, say iliac those j ad graeots sprung from n sordid desire 
to please ilic directors, and obtain their patronage fur sons, 
nephews, aud brothers. Would that be ctdled fair histo- 
rical discussion ? Yet it would not be more false and iu- 
siihiug tlmii the article against Sir Charles Napier which the 
judges protected. Their decision was however fur from 
agreeable to the public, and was moreover handled with 
■uthority, as a mere legal question, not an historical one, 
by a man competent to the last, as the following letter from 
Sir George Napier, dated at Nice, will shew. 
"I have just seeu Lord Dcuman, who is here for his 
alth. Mis lordship, in the very kindest maimer, came to 
this horrid bad day, to tell me what he thought of 
1 Campbell's refusing your application for a criminal in- 
illation against the Quarterly lleview: it is as follows. 
' Lord Campbell is perfectly wrong in the law he has laid 
: under it no man's character can be safe from the 
inders of the press ; which may publish what it likes 
my public servant of the Crown, according to Lord 
rnubell's law.' 

' I read to him the article in the Times ou the subject, 

Thereupon he said ' That he advises you to maturely con- 

lud well weigh in your own mind that article ; and if 

ii do not taint it sufficient to completely vindicate your oha- 

r lo the public, aud that jour feelings are not perfectly 

iiisfied, ho has no hesitation in advising you to prosecute 

c Review for libel in another court, where the monstrous 

etriues laid down by Lord Campbell will be combated by 

r advocate Mr. Montague Chambers, upon whose ability 

md high honour you may rely.' He further said, ' I think 

) other judges, who are men of honourable feeling, may 

lave concurred with Lord Campbell on the ground, that the 

Quarterly Review did not necessarily cast any personal 

reflection on Sir 0. Napier; otherwise I must say, we are 

living under a law before unheard of, and the liberty of the 
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press consists in the right of publishing falsehoods ad 
libitum respecting public men.'" 

Lord Denmau's great legal character and universally 
acknowledged integrity on the bench require no support ; 
but it is s ntis factory to find the man whoso judgment be 
tli as censured, afterwards admitting the weight and gravity 
of his opinion in legal rustlers. On the 7th of July I 858, 
Lord Campbell enforcing a point of law in the House of 
Lords, thus spoke. " / have the good fortune In agrre on 
this subject with Lord Denman, who was not in the k*W 
of piling his opinions rashly .'" Tbo opinion gum ■ 
therefore carries great weight; and the whole affair bring* 
forcibly to recollection Charles Fox's observation OB J 
Grose's speech, when passing sentence on Mr. Gilbert 
"Wakefield, " That it was the most abominable, Aid 
production he ever read; though it* bring H ">< rrdiblg 
nonsensical teas in mini,- degree « corrective." 

An article in the Times supplied another corrective: it 
spoke the public opinion; and other papers, especially tbe 
Sun and Standard, were still more impressive on the sub- 
ject. The writer in the Times however, tnongfa lively aud 
keenly contemptuous on the decision of the judges, read ■ 
false lesson to the general on tbe propriety of llwihiliiHJ 
such slanders — instancing the Duke of Wellington's !■ 
nnce. But the fact and the analogy were equally at fault. 
The duke's dispatches shew that he was hardly A 
from prosecuting Lord Holland for slander in tbe affair of 
Marshal Key; and as for tbe analogy, he was always -im- 
ported by the government, and the calumnies against him 
were never embodied in parliamentary speeobes and parlia- 
mentary records, as those against Charles Napier mm. In 
the duke's case the mere spray of slander sprinkled the 
rock of power on which he stood: in Charles Napier's a 
flood of falsehood was directed by power. Wools' Ch 
have refused a trial to tbe Duke of Wellington ? 

On the public these slanders hod BO sffeot, R» \ 
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false notion of the French emperor's character and designs 
aroused the nation's fears, and public danger was apprehended, 
the people again with n sure instinct turned towards the 
conqueror of Seimle. Happily his services were not re- 
quire!, and a few letters will finish bis story for the year 
1852. 

" M. Genl. W. Napier, December 2nd. — I gave my evi- 
dence before the committee"— on Indian affairs—" tin's day, 
uid Lord Ellenborough writes to me that his colleagues 
tanned with mv evidence.' What charmed them I 
v not, but it is good to be in favour after having spoken 
ret ly plainly about politicals! I saw George Brown, the 
■dj man i- general. He read your note about the poor old 
■Hows from Chelsea being cold at the funeral ; but he says 
: >i' -y mn v,.ry warmly clothed, having had two cloth waist- 
—cloth backs as well as fronts; a thick cloth coat and 
I great-coat, and that they were remarkably well fed : this 
s orthodox according to Brown. 
" John Alcock, Esquire, December. — I have given full 
tnsi deration to the matter of the Review, and will not pro- 
eculc for damages. A man wantonly killed my dog Pastor, 
ind law gave me no redress! The Court of Directors 
leprived me of my pay, two thousand pounds, and law 
gave me no redress: — not even a trial! The Quarterly 
Beview has libelled me and law gave me no redress: — not 
even a trial ! Why then should I trust law a fourth time? 
I may get damages, hut am myself sure of being damaged; 
and great is the difference between H and D, — 'twijrt tteeedle- 
dum, find tic?ed!etler. The public opinion is now with 
me: a prosecution for money would turn that opinion 
iiLMiii^i me, whether I won or lost; but the chances are 
iMv (a four that I should lose ! If I won, what should 
a? perhapB a thousand pounds; perhaps a hundred; 
erhaps nothing ! And be none the wiser as to who is the 
□tar. Why should I expect justice from a judge, or a 
Ifikfld jury'' the last is certain under the city influence 
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of the directors: mid in addition to the various influences 
of the Court of Directors there is the government JBl OfM l 
nod influence against mo. I niav ill ere lure add two lo the 
chances against me, and call them five lo one. And that 
one merely the chance of inflicting a fine, which my enemies 
would (my by subscription probably : for I know some of 
the directors canvassed to pay for Oulnim's look. A lady 
questioned one of them thus — 'What is Ou train's book ?' 
Answer. 'Oh! I never read it, but it it aptmut Sir 
C Napier.' ' Well, what makes you angi y 
'Oh! nothing: hut the directort wi»A it! 

"M. Geul. W. Napier, Dee. 14th. — I me«ii t a 
Lord Campbell in my book, for I have now had pretty clear 
pioof that there is no safety witli cither judges or juries. It 
must be however with cinition ; for Lord Campbell's views 
of justice will not prevent hiin probubly, from giving himseif 
that legal protection agninst truth, which he ■ 
agiiinM. falsehood. \s lo the Scinde euriiiueree, the hi** ijf 
trade by the Ganges to the N.W. provinces will be great 
for the Calcutta houses ; but it. can hardly he nil 
Bombay, as the great merchants there will have branches at 
Kurrachee: finally it will extend the Bombay 
railroads will make Bombay fluurislt bond iu hand with 
Kurmcliee. 

"Miss Napier, Dec. Sfltli. — At our age 'a men] ' 
is rather out of character, because merriment and ill health 
are not good associates: but sober reflection if, \ 
good as merriment after all ! If there be truth in Christianity 
the house of mourning is better than the house ■' 
Well, my poor friend Dr. Scott's house is the former : lie is on 
his deatb-hed from abscess in his liver, which broke into* 
□ally, and he dies leaving & wife and fiv 
dren unprovided for: I fear his last moments im: 
he look leave of them two days ago. I fed d« | 
Mrs. Scott. Well, each lias his or her IronbleH in Low 
life, and I believe them equally distributed, n 
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with Aire. St. Clare oF ' Uncle Tom's Cabin* that one has 
more than another. Poor Mrs, Scott's are however at the 
crenlest." — A strange comment upon this was the final result. 
Dr. Seoit recovered, and very soon had to direct all his skill 
and attention, directed in vain, to save Sir C. Nnpier from 
mi ■ b a tons of the liver which had burst internally ! 

The next letter has no address but seems to have been for 
Mr. Ferguson, author of the new system of fortification. It 
offers, with the suceeediug one, rare comments on the as- 
tounding absurdity put forth at the time by public writers 
and most especially in a work called "The Land we Live 
in" as to the impossibility of invasion ! 

"Doo. llhh. —Many thanks for the very interesting me- 
morandum on our detente which you have sent me. I have 
a wife, daughter, ami ten grandchildren ; and I have a house 
and some land here, near Portsmouth. These form a ' vital 
tttikc' to me in the safely of England, or the devil 's in the 
dice ! And I do feel most indignant, and so you may say 
to whom you please, for I make no secret of it — I do feel 
indignant at the reckless state of unguardedness which ex- 
poses me, and all I possess to make life worth holding, to 
the ravages of an invader. I speak for myself, and have a. 
right lo speak. I know England, if prepared, can defy the 
world : I know also that, as she is, she cannot resist 20,000 
I'lVTiidi troops thrown on her southern coast, where I and my 
children live I I may have means to get away with my 
family and save my life ; hut what is to befall the poor? — 
murder, rape, arson ! and this because our government do not 
ai nan place as, as we ought to be, stroDg as a rock ugainst 
waves! I repent, that I feel indignant as a private gentle- 
man who is helpless, and as an Englishman still more at the 
fttagu i" the crown and country. To use the words of a 
great soldier, Sir John Moore, ' I hope that ail icili not 
hajipni that n'ti'i Happen ;' but when the Duke of Welling- 
ton WM not attended to, speaking is hopeless — who will ho 
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" I ventured while ho was alive to publish ft letter, asking 
members of parliament to attend to bis dread warning. I 
now await events. Whether the emperor means to invade 
us I do not pretend to know. I think, not willingly. 
Whether he will be forced I do not pretend to know. But 
if be does and finds us unprepared God help up: i.Ii-' Booll 
will be horrible, &c. — P.S. I believe we are now duiug 
something, but it is very little, and I want vigour ! I d.j not 
like General Lewis's fortresses, and think, so for as I am 
able to judge, that from Woolwich to Richmond I 
is too extensive a line of defence for London. However, 
these are matters for deep consideration, and depend upon 
our nunihers. — Numbers! ! Where are they ? I mean our 
regulars. 

" Lord Ellenborough, Dec. — You proved a true prophet 
about the last Administration, and I fear you will provo 
so about the present. I hope Lord Aberdeen will he quick 
with his measures for defence ! All I possess and care tor 
is too near the scene of danger for me to ho un imlih". rail 
spectator. As a soldier, every hill, every hedge, every ditch, 
every brawny labourer, tells me that we arc able to defy all 
Europe. As a gentleman I see that we are, in t&l Booth, 
exposed to he ravaged by a French corporal's guard. If 
the first inspires pride, the second inspires anger. For the 
rich who have money wherewith to send away their fiuxtUiei 
to the north, an invasion would bo a. small uiisforlune com- 
pared to that which would befall the poor people, vboiOaa 
neither send away their families nor fight in defalM of 
them : they must remain to suffer the worst horrors of a 
vindictive war. The English peasantry would not tamely 
submit to be pillaged, and the first act of resistance would 
be the signal for terrible scenes. The Duke of Wvlliii ::.;.. h'- 
prayer, that he might not live to see such horrors has beeu 
granted, and the danger thereby increased : it is to he hoped 
that the rest of bis solemn warning may n< 
in bis grave ! 
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" What has heen done to prepare us I know not, but I 
do know that nothing has been done to give confidence to 
the country. The power of France is daily set forth with 
ostentation — perhaps with exaggeration : still it is incon- 
testable- great, and dangerous from the abilities of its ruler. 
I therefore must think that we should raise volunteer corps, 
increase the numbers of the Royal Marines, and form one 
ur two large camps of instruction the moment summer 
as not only to raise corps but to render them 
In those camps I would assemble volunteers, 

I : tin, marines, regulars, and in three months their effi- 
eney would he doubled. I believe something is doiug 
to erect large barracks, and Lord Hardinge told mo that 
he hoped to have 300 pieces of field artillery soon ready. 
So far this is good, but let the country know it; let the 
guns be brought together and seen, so as to inspire con- 
fidence to the youths of England. 

" I do not wish to see enthusiasm aroused falsely, like 

' Dutch courage,' but by England seeing her men iu arms, 

and numbers wel] disciplined. I do not pretend to say 

Nnpolcon will invado us; but if he does, I think a calm, 

inipuriiiil consideration of his character tells us he will do 

it suddenly nnd powerfully : not without a declaration of 

but as Frederick the Great said 'Give mo the money 

make war, and I will buy a pretext for half a crown." — 

npoleon has the power, and it will be more easy for him 

make wnr than to keep peace ! 

" When I say we should encamp our levies together, I 
iu iIm' volunteers could not encamp permanently : but 
near the camp could join in the field exercises, 
those more remote could come the night before, sleep 
•.(milling tents kept for them, have next day's exercise, 
sleep a second night and march home the third day. 
Doing this even once in the year would teach the men 
*hn( a field life is ; would teach them to pitch and strike 
his, neM in squads, &lc. Id Bhort a corps after a night in 
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cnrap would he twice the value next day ; for bj inch 
detnils the moral feeling of soldiers is raised nearly us 
Diticli as bv more powerful mean-, which these small PWUen 
prepare then for. Together they prodnoe a confident spirit 
that can do work, and is not produced by nonsensical 
boasting, and singing 'Britannia rules tbc W»i 
would not be very strong after lie first round sliot. I 1 
hud some ttilk with my cousin the admiral. Ha 
advertized bis place near me for Bale— saying, ba 
afford to have it burned. I will not sell Oakland*, but 
trust to assembling volunteers enough to make a I 
column march compact, by lying perdtM on Its flanks. 

"General W. Napier, Deo. 26th.— I am plagm-d frith 
giddiness in the head, hut after seventy is the season for 
ailments — the crops spring up then 1 

" Little do I know of our rulers or their politics, and am 
therefore no great judge; but how any great system can 

] ■ ■■. i. ;-,i .111;,-; I. :,: ,„■!,/ 

prehension. Lord John Itussell and l'almerston. Lord 
Aberdeen and the Whigs! God help us! If Es 
stands all these doctors she has the best ' constitution' 
in the world. Sir F. Adam says the excitement fet war 
at Toulon, where he is residing, is incredible, and tin I 
out of ships going on like a railroad train, night and day. 
If this be not exaggeration, as it probably is, war is pre- 
paring for us. I believe Napoleon's own wish is for peace ; 
indeed I have no doubt of it: it is what his uncle wished 
for, and iB open to him if others will let him oloue. 

"Dec. Jittth. — 1 do not know why the good God afilicts 
England with Whigs, and bugs, but Ho does so, and we all 
work towards some wondrous end ! As to English law I 
take leave of it for ever if possible: Gil BUe Was safer i" 
the robber's cave than an honest man in an English court of 
justice. I went to civil law at Caen, with a French m 
who bad printed for me military law : he was cast, and the 
sentence so severe that I forgave linn, lij who 
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including the first lawyer of tlie place, who did everything 
fur me, ma one napoleon ! Well may I sny that ' they 
manage these things Letter in France!" 

" I dare say that Adam's letter was, as you say, pour se 

f'lir.' viiloir; but there was n strong letter signed D , 

qucre, Dundonahl, which said the same thing. I think 
your idea of Toulon wanting to get money is the chief 
source of the war excitement there: I never thought of it, 
though I might when Portsmouth is so near! Yes! You 

eright: but still there is enough of excitement to keep 
i'n^hind on the look-nut. I quite agree with you as to the 
magnitude of such an enterprize as the invasion of England, 
md moreover do not think tho conquest is to he achieved ; 
for ere we could be beaten over the Tweed, we should he 
better soldiers than our invaders. Btill to lose Portsmouth 
-. l'i\ uili, and ho ravaged for twenty miles around would 

t horrible. The spirit of France is to undertake great 
■nterprizes without much caution; the military spirit of the 
tntion seems to defy all obstacles, till the moment of re- 
pulse opens the eyes of the troops to danger. Well, the 
■ear will probably decide for peace or war: my 
expectation is war, because of my contempt for those who 
role. There are clever men amongst them, but not one able 
to take the lead, and I fear they will bungle their work." 
— Crimen! — "When a government is afraid of war, as 
ours appears to be, its coming is almost certain 1" I 
ended 1832. 
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;apidly closing now was diaries Napier's eventf 
and his letters clearly indicate a knowledge of the fact. 
Severely stricken by cold at the duke's funeral he never ral- 
lied much ; but to quail under pain, or at the approiu.li of 
death, was not of his nature, and those immediately about 
him were deceived by his aspect when his feet were sliding 
down the side of the grave. 

"Journal, January. — I have no heart to keep up this 
journal. Long ago Solomon told the world that all MB 
vanity : so we need not regret the approach of its closing on, 
us. In London I see the young running after courts, and 
balls, and parlies : this with boys and girls one understands ; 
being thoughtless they see no end to life, no accountability 
for timo misspent — but the old here Beam us eager us the 
young I Well, it is a curious world, and the most difficult 
tiling I find to account for is myself! 

"Miss Napier, January 9th. — A lady, who called on me 
here, has an aunt who heals Mrs. Kelly Outes, for she is 
105 years old ! William's daughter knows <>t" a Mrs. Power 
who is 109, and who lately walked six or seven miles at a 
stretch ! We are muking ' a yr.-al oJj\-r ' at JJethusiIuIi ! 

" — Turner, Esq., Chairman of the Manchester Commer- 
cial Association. Extracts, January 2'Jud. — I have to thank 
you for your obliging letter of the 19th, and for the Man- 
chester Guardian : and I am much gratified ut seeing thereto 
the good opinion you were so kind as to express of my 
humble endeavours in the service of the Eatt I 
puny. All that I did was to execute such portions of 
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Bttenborongh'fl enlightened general views for India aa his 
lordship en trusted to me in Seinde. But when private in- 
ure opposed to those of the public, if the former hold 
the power the hitter of course go to the wall ! Lord Elleii- 
horongli was recalled, and I soon afterwards resigned, for 
the same reason that I subsequently resigned the high 
situation of commander in chief, vie. — that the struggle 
Ti.nl. by an honest man for the good of the public against 
superior power, moved by private interests and personal 
antipathy, must do more harm to the country than by any 
honest exertions such u man can do good !— — ■" 

" Our defence against an invasion is easy if we are 

prepared; if not, such an event would be horrible. I can- 
not join the peace society in their views, because I believe 
that universal peace is to be produced by the divine will of 
an all-ruling Providence, and not by the force of human 
exertions ; and because reason tells us to defend ourselves 
as the real way to keep peace. I feel great respect for the 
peace society, because I believe it sincere in wishing for 
peace, and in the belief that being unarmed and trusting to 
0H Christian feelings of the French people jb the surest 
mode to obtain their object. My views are not so charitable, 
run! I will do my best to defend my wife and children 
■.gainst till who attack us, whether nations or individuals. 
Bo assured, that if our country is prepared we can defy all 
Europe, and that no power in Europe will like to meddle 
i ns — unless we provoke our neighbours, and I must 
v,i- have always been too ready to do that, being too 
md of meddling with other people's affairs. 

— " We have made a war with Bunmih for ^OO. 1 Ok. Gd. ! 

1 cost far above a million ! ! and if we annex it we en- 

I inlenniuablo warfare, as our folly has done at Peshawur 

: tin? Indus, und in Africa. Your objection to the militia 

ig one ; hut I seo no reason why nil troops may 

t labour half the year if wanted. I think volunteer corps 

e been foolishly rejected. 
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"M. QenL \V. Napiar, January 2StIi. — I will ; 
Barrodn blue-book, of which I bud not befor 
the internal pains I suffer make me care btlle for nu\i 
of a public nature : tbcy cense to interest me. I um ylad 
howerer, that Nnpoleon has married 'Onb-iau'n li'iiightci. 
This is n thousand times better than marrying an Austrian 
'famale,' stupid or mischievous— thsy are all one or t'other. 
I dan.- aaj she will be best queen or empress I 
had, better than Josephine 'by chalks." She tri] 
fied and beautiful from her Spanish blood; find her Scotch 
blood will make her 'pit dean the bpef to bile in it* ain 
brew' which will save the treasury. 

"' Tin' eome, February 7ih. — I do not expect ever to he 
well again ; six years of this Buffering has tired out tny 
patience and I feel hopeless: this gives me li 
myself, but it pains me for others:— not that it will kill me 
just yet, and for the sake of others I take care and put C 
the event as long as possible. 

"What the Edinburgh article you mentioned, i 
the Indian' army seems good, but on one point is \ 
It nays thai if the native officers were gradually gotten rid 
of the operation would be safe, though not oeonowual or 
generous. But however gradually it might be &BBM, 
300,000 armed men would at once see that all their hones 
of rising lo be lieutenants, captains and majors, and. when 
no longer able to serve, the getting pensions, would Rh 
those ranks be blasted for ever. The writer would soon find 
his plan unsafe: it would end all Indian questions at once ! 
There is no Sepoy in'tliat great army hut. expects to retire 
in age with a major's pension, as certainly as every aQaign 
expects to become a genera] or eolonel in our army. Tin re 
is hut one thing to be done— give the native officers r 
with our own. reducing the number of ours, 
danger, but it will not do bo more than the ; 
does, and my own opinion is pretty well mad 
power there is crumbling very fust. Now 
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Speaking lately !o a sergeant about B , of lie 22ud Re- 
giment, I asked if it were true lliat B had married two 

wives, both living? With great solemnity lie answered 
1 Btr Charles, T am sorry to say. lie bos done worse — lie lias 
Mtnorittod not only bir/amij but trigonometry ! '.' A terri- 
ble fellow, said I. 

"Lord Ellen borough, February 7th. Exlracls. — There 
seems to be mismanagement in tho Burmnh warfare, added 
to the great error of going to Rangoon instead of Arracnn 
for our base. Wo make the river our lino of operations, 
and of course have no power to change it under any eircutu- 

|3es of war: it is stereotyped, For as General Godwyn 
no 'carriage;' both flanks ami rear of his army are 
i to the enemy, whoso own flanks and rear ore secure. 
WJn cannot get out of his boats; he cannot quit his 
river line, and the enemy may chop him up like a help- 
worm ! Advanced guard at Pro me, rear-guard at Ran- 
goon, and along the intermediate hue ho is everywhere 
exposed 1 Tliero seems no safety but in the superior disci- 
of our troops ; but should the river fail, the Hoops at 
Tronic may he left without provisions, and some disaster 
MOW, It would be wise of Lord Dalhouaie to find out if 
[here he a road from Snndoway to Prome, preparing thus 
uri.'idmts in time. By the map the distance seems 
out five marches: a road for guns may he made over 
Rttudm very fast, especially if tho rocks be of a cracked 
I rotfii nature- — generally the case on the surface — 
I be dealt with by pickaxes, and when tho height does 
t expose the men to snoW-stonns. Kennedy opened 70 
I of rofld in the Himalayas in about a month. Now, 
I a rond from Sandoway, if begun at once, would enable 
1 Dnlliousie to send carriage and provisions to Promo 
of reverses, or to withdraw the troops. This road 
aid be good for future wars, if wc are so nowise n 
■ HUM] Burmab. or Pegu. I hope no evil will befall at 
roe, for we may expect the peasants to bring nrppliM 




to us who pay well, rather titan lo their own army which 
plunders. 

" llegnnling the substituting Company's En | 
nionts for those of the Queen : tin; Company's are 
its treasury I believe, and would free oara for home service; 
— it looks like the Romans abandoning Britain! but ibe 
Queen's regiments are in higher discipline, and tin . 
saved to England ; and bo, better keep them there in a school 
for war. But for the Company 'tis better to have ili.-ir vn 
regiments, and it seems more a question of (BConomj (halt 
of war; for the Company's Europeans are very fine, with a 
high spirit. Their officers are not so good regimentally as 
ours, but are better staff officers, having so much more 
practice. It would be wiBe to open staff employment to the 
Queen's officers in India, as good schooling, which thi'v 
never have at borne till war breaks out, and tlien tbey will 
be ' all abroad' I fear. 

"The duke's secondary operation by Rangoon would 
have been merely perfecting the plan of campaign, nod 
quite safe, as tho march of the division coming on by the 
river would be covered by the army from Arracan, which 
w*>uhl force all the Burmese troops in the south to hasten 
back to Ava. 

" My great objection lo the importance given to railroads 
now, is on the same principle as my objection to rivers— 
they stereotype the line of operations, oud can only be of 
use in rear of an ormy which is independent of them. 

"Godwyn might have got at the Stockade near Frome I 
think, for when landiug iu Virginia in 1813, ihc Minnie 
Artillery drew our six-jiouuder six miles through deep sand 
under a fearful sum Well I know what work it was, for 
though in command I yoked myself to a gun In my lut 
but we did it, and nearly surprized Jonathan: per 
Godwyn 's are heavier guns, but where there is a will t" 
always a way. 

" Sir C. Trovillyau, February. — Many thanks for the uble 
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wid interesting paper you have been so obliging as to send 
me. It is gratifying to me to find such a striking coinci- 
dence between this minute of Lord Metcalfe's and one that, 
— seeing mutters in the same view — I drew up and gave 
Lord Calhousie in 1830, immediately after assuming the 
command of the armies in India; and which memoir I 
would send you, were it not that I am about to publish a 
mil work on Indian matters, and this will form a portion 



i fact occurred, confirming Lord Metciilfe's 
bjections to lightly changing stations. On arriving at 
oila, I found the hill stations of Dugshai, Babathoo and 
Kusaowlie in disgrace, and abandoned as pestilential: two 
regiments had been destroyed at Kussowlie and Babathoo. 
This was so absurd that I went there to ascertain the truth, 
and bad no difficulty : — the pestilence was the military 
board, which made barrack-rooms right feet hiijk and 
crammed them full ! I altered the barracks and put half 
the number of men into them:— they became at once the 
most healthy in India! When I last saw my own regiment, 
with which I made the experiment in conjunction with the 
COth Rifles, both having before been nearly decimated by 
fever, the 32nd bad hut 1!) in hospital out of 1050 in the 
sickly season ! and the (10th about the same. 

" P.8. I have not read my own miuulo since I gave it to 
Lord Dalhousie : hut if my memory be correct, it is so based 
on the same principle, that had I ever seen Lord Metcalfe's 
I should have said mine was a copy of his! I acted on my 
own in Soinde long before I wrote it, aye! and when I 
commanded in the manufacturing districts in 1830-40,41. 
" Lord Ellenborougb, February. Extract. — I hope Cheape 
has the sense not to tell his army how good he thinks the 
stockades are; he should and I dare say will get up the 
Btcam, by stories of how stockades have been carried, and 

■ PcaUtamoui wort— published bj C. Wcstcrton, 9t. Cloorga's Plice, 
Uylr Pufc Comer. 
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how an enemy loses heart when our men go on wits 

and bayonets, mid musquets that cnn fire three ball- nhih I 
matchlock fires one ! If lie does not get up ihe spirit well 
it may be harder to carry the Blockade thiin he BMgfDSB. 
He has great persona! courage and will lead well, .but it 
must be in the right way. The dispersion of Godwyn's 
array is a desperate error ; I committed it ut Meeanee by 
giving 200 Sepoys to Outrani; but I had no other way to 
get rid of him, and that was worth 300, so I gainst] a rein- 
forcement of 100. The going to Rangoon «U 'h 
error : and as your lordship knows, as well or better than I 
do, in war such errors are almost beyond repairing without 
great loss of life, because they force a general to commit 
others. 

"The same, March 5th.— I think your Tien of the duke's 
opinion'' — on the Burnmli war— " must be the real one: 
that it was given on an isolated movement, not on the 
general plan. Covered by an army advancing from Arm- 
can, there would he no danger in milking the IitiuwiiMv (lie 
line of operations for reinforcements from Itnngoon. How 
matters will now go on will be a subject of graal i 

" I am glad you think this government will do something 
for India. But I do not agree with yon as to ltd bi fa 
last revision of the Charter during your life. I thick Jfou 
will live to seea much rougher revision than people in 
or than we shall like in England ! Revolutions are rife in 
the world, mid in ray opinion the newly sprung up ' Indian 
Association,' having plenty of nourishment, in whmt | 
well name as ' our recognised misrule' will rapid!] 
robust, while we are in too much peril at home to control 
so distant an enemy. I do not expect to Bee tfua, 1ml T 
think you will— and grieved yoo will he to see 
lost which you have done nil that mortal coulu I 

"1 go on a simple chain of i ridenoa, [60 millions I 
us. Cabool and the battles on the Sutlege have shaken l 
prestige of our amis, while the enemy's 
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mtilinies among our Sepoys iucrease. With Ihe single ex- 
ception of yourself, who have we had able to rule an empire 
like India? Who to manage such materials? And in the 
midst of those things up starts a widely- extended society 
for demanding justice ! When these things are looked at, I 
think they do poiut to si speedy close of our Indian rule. 
and the Duke of Argyll will soon have more insolence to 
shook his grandeur. Time will shew. When I see you so 
thwarted about India, by fools, I quite despair. 

" March 6th, M. (ienl. W. Napier. — I am getting on with 
my book, and will go up to London when it is done : it will 
a record if I die suddenly. The constant attacks made 
in me by these villains have decided mo to publish all my 
fen of interest, as you advised at first. A selection how- 
I most be made, as some things ought, and some ought 
it to be left out. There are people not to he offended from 
regard for their families, and others that I wirti to 
fend. As to things! — everything shall go in. Lord 
Bfttboroilgh tells me, Lord Hardingu said: — 'When nil 
lings were provided for lio could parade exactly 7000 re- 
u'iil:.r- r.i meet an invasion ! Comfortable state for a cotn- 
iii chief nnd a Queen ! 
" I.'rnl K II en bun nigh, Mnrch I Oth. — Many thanks for 
your dispatch, which is one of the most interesting militnry 
i rei read: with this in possession I cannot imagine 

I '■ foolish conduct than that of Lord Dalhousie's. 

" If Lord Hardingo is to meet an invader with only seven 
thousand regular soldiers— which will he hut 5000 uuder 
arms in (he field — I suppose he will lake up a position 
on the ' Silver Trent,' and endeavour to organize a guerilla 
!>[<!' the Tweed might be belter — and send the Queen to 
Midiu o' Groat's Bouse, or the Oroftdeel' It is a serious 
Mil'jiW, I .nt. really one cannot think seriously upon it: yet 
it is not only serious but mournful, to think that the com- 
mander in chief is expected to defend the throne of England 
Li; [!.<■ b ad of seven thousand men— on paper ! '. 
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" We have Keen two millions or men in arms in England. 
nil righl and disciplined: and our triumphant navy in the 
channel ! Now we five no longer rulers of tlie sea, and have 
7000 regulars, with 50,000 ill-drilled recruits in shape of 
militia! Then the nations of Europe were at our duck: 
now I helieve them all hostile! One's patriotism finds no 
pleasure in the contemplation of the present pjctata- I he- 
lieve that all professional sailors, and till sol 
not idiots, take the one plain view of our great danger. The 
want of diplomatic influence, which your lordship tells me 
is the case, multiplies the danger, and as an Englishman 1 
confess to feeling humbled. 

" Miss Napier, March.— No wonder you are pulled down 
by so long and terrible au illness. Your medical man gave 
you up ; yet it is strange that I had a conviction yon wmilil 
recover, and it kept me up when my own illness was pulling 
my spirits down. Mr. Squib's opinion that your death was 
at hand was resisted by my internal convictiou ; yet Ms Opi- 
nion was what every medical man's would have been, and he 
seems very skilful : still my feeling was, u nt nfrmnnn. God 
is great and man knows not his resolves. William '■ daughter 
Emily, who has so closely attended you, is not a sister of 
charity by name hut she is by nature, and yon ham Hand 
her to be so ; I know few like her. 

"Major John Kennedy, March illst. — Having read your 
memorial, I must in justice make the following BIW 
relative to your getting the rank of lieutenant-col. ■inl 
When I saw the duke, before going out to India, hi- i 
I think nearly his exact words, were 'I have made Oapain 
Kennedy a brevet major: it will give him a position wkm 
acting with the Company's officers. If you think it DOi 
I will make him lieutenant-colonel, but I think majo 
enough at present. I think that will do; v. 
his rank hereafter." My answer was ' VYIulhv, r \n 
thinks best ho will be grateful for.' 'Oh well,' i 
' limt will do fur the present.' I was fearful of i 
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; at the moment, because I was Irving to get you re- 
Incetl in your tbrmer position with the engineers; und I 
e time iho duke was not opposed to that, for lie 
Itnd before said to me— - Well, I ilo not sea any objection 
ID ilini.' I really believe it would have been done, for Lord 
Anglesey did not, I understand, oppose it at first, but sud- 
lenly changed his mind and told (be duke it could not be. 

"I would have urged the lieutenant-colonelcy, but was 
afraid that it might prevent your return to the engineers ; 
which for the good of the serviee I had at heart, thinking 
iben you ought to be restored, and now more than ever 
since your great services in India. I feel assured that if 
I Dalhousie and the directors are applied to, both would 
mWQl in my opinion with cordiality. I believe no man in 
India has done such excellent and useful service as you did 
(out the roads and railways, in 1851 and 1852; and since 
your return. As to your services in the Ionian Isles. You 
quitted the engineers voluntarily: yes! but entirely on 
piiUie motives, which were, with a complete and very base 
trick of that government, baffled by abolishing the situution 
,-m Iiiiil left the engineers to fill— and which a few months 
■wards you could have filled without quitting the engi- 
Thus, instead of being a captain of engineers and 
:hief civil engineer in the islands, you suddenly found 
rourself a half-pay captain of infantry— minus the price of 
mr commission ! Let Sir Edward Blakeuey say how you 
rved bim : I know his opinion. Mine is that you ought 
i be restored to your position in the engineers; the rank of 
ien tenant-colonel is in my opinion no reward equal to your 
rtlOM for the Irish, the Ionian, and Indian governments: 
I repeat it: let Mir E. Blakeney Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Dalhousie speak. 

" Lord Ellenborough, April. Extracts. — I was indignant 
nt the clh t of a reward lor the bend of a brave officer" — a 
Burmese chief— " for defending his country and being loyal 
> bis sovereign: I fell certain you would bring it before 
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the House of Lords. I have never forgot your most wise 
and honourable advice to me, not to attempt carrying off 
JShere Mohamed, bv the dash of a band at his tent, with a 
view to save a battle. To attempt it was fair and accord- 
ing to usage of war in all ages ; a deed replete with danger 
to those who made the attempt, for — succeed or die was the 
word ! I even envied the men I should have selected for 
the deed ; but what you urged against it convinced me I was 
wrong, viz. In a country where assassination was so com- 
mon, were Shere Mohamed slain, that crime would at once 
be charged against us. These were not exactly your words, 
but their substance was so impressed on me, that my feeling 
was you had saved me from a crime, though really designed 
for a daring achievement ! But the idea of being accused 
of such an act quite shocked me, and I felt grateful to you. 
All this came before my mind when I saw these detestable 
proceedings in Burmah ; and I felt sure you would defend 
our honour, so deeply wounded as a civilized nation. 

" But I can assure you it is a true picture of Lord Dal- 
housie's weak character and conduct. Sir Colin Campbell 
has been with me here a few days, and his accounts of the 
unprovoked attacks and cruelties on the tribes around Pe- 
shawur are almost past belief: his effort to prevent such 
injustice was the cause of his resignation. I wish your lord- 
ship knew him ; you might get from him the shameful way 
in which whole districts have been devastated, and the most 
beautiful villages burned, without any apparent reason but 
the desire of politicals to appear 'vigorous' in the eyes of 
Lord Dalhousie ! — I told Campbell what I think ; that 
such deeds disgrace our arms and ought not to be concealed. 
Justice to the crown under whose flag we fight, and justice 
to those who are so oppressed, demands that oppression 
should be made public ! 

" But everywhere this vile barbarous spirit appears. I am 
told, but cannot prove, that the shooting of Kaffir women 
and children was encouraged, at least not punished by a 
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iifl DB gl ii sbed officer. When the person who told me spoke 
to him of his men's misconduct, his answer was ' Oh ! damn 
them they are all wolvet "like.' Yet the same person told 
BM tli tit this officer would not hurt a woman or child himself, 
personally : — this I doubt! 

" Peter Cunningham, Esquire, April. — Yon must have 
lh ought it strange that I should not sooner have acknow- 
ledged your letter, with your lamented brother's hook " — on 
e Sikh war. "Yon sent it to Hobart Place, and I live iu 
:lie country, and therefore havo only received it now, and by 
atdaat ' Of one thing I beg of yon to be assured, 
tely, the opinion I entertain of the abilities, high feelings, 
tia search after truth, of your excellent brother : 
i of my sincere regret for bis loss. And if, when I peruse 
his second edition, I find any errors as to my conduct, and 
ilmi I Lliiuk right to notice them, it shall he done in such 
i way as will give his dearest friends 110 displeasure. I 
? you I led no vindictive spirit against any man, ex- 
;pt such ns Sir James Weir Hogg, Colonel Outram, Major 
KMobi Messrs. Reid and Willonghby, of 'Bombay bribery' 
reputation; men of deliberate falsehood against me: but 
towards your brother I felt nothing but respect and regard 
while alive, and his memory is honoured by me," tze. 

The George of the following letter— son of Sir George 

Napier— hud just come from a Kafhr war, the second in 

which he had served, and with distinction in both: in the 

t he commanded the Cape Mounted Riflemen ; in the 

ccond a brigade, gaining rank and the Companionship of 

■ Rath. 

' Miss Napier, April. — George is a genuine Kaffir, and it 
1 toko time to civilize and teach him manners: at present, 
>u were a cow he would certainly go to Green Street and 
e you. Tell the lady ' what wants so much to sec me ' 
lull the must catch a mouse, let it look out of an oakum 
;, and she has my portrait: ut least black Charles says 80. 
' Lord Ellenborougli, May 3rd, — The question between 
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nnvnl aDd military men, as regards their right to command 
when noting together, haw never been defined : yet ii M MM 
or the highest importance. The regulations are decisive— 
for they decide, that on all conjoined naval and mfliuvy 
operutions of great danger, there shall be conl'nsiou, discord- 
nnee and defeat, unless it pleases God to give U 
defiance of the roles! At the risk of being prolix I will 
describe how I acted on such an occasion. 

" In the year 1SI3, a floating expedition was sent tn the 
coast of America tinder the joint command of Admiral Sir 
John Warren and Colonel Beckwith. I WM Second » OOBV 
manrl to Beekwiih ; Admiral Cockhurn ma second i" Sir 
John Warren. We were five months cruising along taWt 
hostile coast, acting with so much absnrdity, and so like 
buccaneers, that I should be ashamed lo refer to it had I 
not protested with disgust against everything Unit ma done : 
now nearly nil arose from the discordance between the pavml 
and military commanders. At Craney Jsiand wo were de- 
feated entirely from this discordance; lime Via nothing 
else lo prevent our success. 

" Soon after that defeat I was ordered on a separate expe- 
dition, and Admiral Cockhurn commanded the squadrou. 
1 had then seen too mnch of the disgrace which attends a 
joint command, and begged to meet Sir J. Warren Admiral 
Cockhurn and Colonel Beckwith in the Admiral's cabin : 
there I said, I would not accept of the command of the 
troops unless it was distinctly understood* that irbee we 
were afloat Admiral Coeklurn was to be supreme and re- 
sponsible for everything that took place: lnu ilu* BKMMttl 
we set foot on shore I was to assume the command and 
responsibility. This was agreed lo ; and Admiral Cockbiirn, 
I must do him justice, strictly adhered to it when 
at a place called Ocrakoke in North Carolina. 

" Unless some distinct rule be thus laid down, mure 
practical than the regulations, discord will aris> I 
naval and military commanders; and I mu una 
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more practical than that which I have stated, viz. that wlien 
an (tffioBT of (In navy hinds lie must obey the eoinuiandor of 
tin: troops, whatever their respective ranks may be. If llie 
sailor's rank he superior to the soldier's, lei the former re- 
main on hoard, or hind as a volunteer. In like manner, no 
soldier is to assume command, even of his own troops, the 
moment he sets his foot in a boat : every sailor to be under 
the Boldier on shore ; every soldier to be under the sailor on 
board. I would have no other rule. Special modifications 
may be voluntarily made on particular occasions by mutual 
agreement, and such agreements would, in my opinion, lend 
to produce cordiality : when the right of each party is un- 
equivocally fixed there can he no dispute, and hoih sides are 
ready to concede, like Hotspur ! I was five months on 
hoard the San Domingo 7i, always acting with navy 
officers, and so far from quarrelling we never had a dif- 
pNne, On the contrary, I then funned soma of llie 
most intimate friendships I have ever had. The fact was 
that I laid down tin rule, ami its justice influenced all to 
agree: but there is no order, and I could tell you of injury 
tO the ■ i.ic' without end for warn of it. You will do more 
good lu both services than it is possible to describe if you 

a procure a good regulation ; I might say any regulation, 

r tint which you quote tends to nothing hut discord. 

" Lord Ilardinge, Juno 2nd. — I enclose an official letter. 
■,>Im.']i I hope yu will not disapprove of, and which I shall 

KJ much obliged if you will submit to the Secretary of 
State. I do not ask for a job, nor lor a right, because it is 
neither; hut merely for n fair aud well-earned compliment 
to one of the most during soldiers in the army. His being 
my aott-in-Uw would be a crime, if the gift rested with the 
lourt of Directors; but I do not think it will injure his 
claim with your lordship; with the Duke of Newcastle ; with 

■- Queen or »iili Prince Albert. 

Kudosed h.'lti'v, — " Having just seen in the ( iii/elH'. tlmt 
officers have received the great distinction of 
a 3 
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Companionship of the Bath for their good conduct in the 
Kaffir war, I think it just to lay before your lordship the 
case of Major McMurdo, who was at the head of the quarter- 
master-general's department in Scinde, from December 1842 
till December 1847. In those five years he executed all the 
duties of that department with great ability and vast labour, 
especially in the hill campaign of 1845, and when preparing 
for the march of the force which, by your lordship's orders, 
moved from Scinde to Bhawalpoor in 1846. In the battle 
of Meeanee he slew three of the enemy with his sword, in 
single combat. He slew three more in like manner at the 
battle of Hydrabad : the last man severely wounded him, 
yet he did not quit the field, nor cease to perform his duties 
for a single day : he slew a seventh Belooch chief in the hill 
campaign of 1845. 

" I always hoped to see this officer made a Companion of 
the Bath, thinking his deeds in the Scinde war would in due 
time ensure that honour, which his services had so well 
earned. But time passes, and when I now see the African 
officers honoured, I think your lordship will not deem my 
present request unseasonable, namely, that you will submit 
the strong claims of my son-in-law to the notice of Her 
Majesty. Few who have received the honour of being made 
Companions of the Bath have done better deeds of arms 
personally than Major McMurdo — or more successfully con- 
ducted a department in the field, for five successive years." 

This application failed entirely. McMurdo has indeed 
obtained the Companionship of the Bath now, in 1857 — but 
after having added to his former claims the raising, organ- 
izing and disciplining of the Land Transport Corps, which, 
with all its animals, he placed in the Crimea and com- 
manded at the siege of Sebastopol, with an energy, intelli- 
gence, and vigour not to be surpassed. And for the amount 
of labour, mental and bodily, demanded and expended, let 
this be the measure. The command was equal to that of 
four cavalry divisions, involving, in addition all the details 
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"(' r.-iiiutii!ssnriat arrangements and staff duties as well as 
regimental discipline and mechanical contrivances — and the 
dangers of the trenches, which were constantly braved. 
Certainly he lias not won his spurs lightly! 

" Colonel Franks, June 7th. — I have received a letter 
from a soldier named John Power; in which he very fairly 
asks me to recommend him to you. When I was in the 
Bhoogtee hills, Sergeant Power commanded an advance of 
ten men ; he reached a point where the path divided them" 
— here a diagram occurs — " his guide led him to B ; his 
officer had no files of communication, and suddenly found 
himself at C, with a tremendous impassable chasm between 
him and Sergeant Power: he made signals to the latter to 
retire, they were mislaken, and Power gallantly led his party 
against the enemy, who was posted on a high precipitous 
rock B. On reaching the top Power was charged by, as he 
afterwards learned, eighty Belooehee swordsmen. Ho and 
his men made u gallant fight: six were killed and lour 
wounded and driven down hill ; hut they killed and wounded 
eighteen of the enemy! I am writing from memory and 
may he wrong, but I believe Power was not wounded, yet 
in spoke highly of his leading when I visited them in 
i"-|'ii;'l. I lue uamed Burke, killed three of the- enemy and 

in till desperately wounded : his comrade, named Ma- 

ii"\. itood over him and killed two in defending him. 

':<!. m. ■> drove his bayonet into the breast of the second 
enemy, who unfixed it, pulled it out of bis own breast and 
drove it into Moloney's groin! a desperate wound — the 
lirluorli then fell dead! Good pluck ou both sides! 

I oasnot recommend Power bettor than by this account 
if the fight; and I promised the men, that, if in my power. 
I would recommend them, and now do so accordingly. Of 
his conduct in other respects I know nothing, and on that 
Mure ie ..I wane must not depend on my recommendation 
bold him. 

" I have no doubt lhaL you regret not being in Burniah lo 
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share the glories of that immortal campaign, displaying the 
military genius of the little, great Marquis * Laird of Cock- 
pen.' The plan and execution seem unrivalled. Well, I fear 
the arrival of the next mail : if it does not bring disastrous 
news the Burmese generals are very good-natured and for- 
bearing ! " 

The following is the last letter that illness permitted 
Charles Napier to write to the author of this work. Un- 
happily it is one of resentment too well founded to he 
suppressed, though grating to long-cherished feelings of 
friendship. 

" May. — Hardinge has presented Outram at court ! Is Har- 
dinge consistent ? I feel indignant, for I too have a letter 
from him about Outram, pretty nearly to the same effect 
as that written to you" — one expressive of the greatest con- 
tempt and disgust. — "Yet he now presents him at court!" 

So ends Charles Napier's own story, told by him with 
matchless candour, and with feelings as fresh at seventy- one 
as at seventeen : a hero when a child, he was, when an 
acknowledged hero, a child in simplicity of heart. Three 
months' tenure of life remained, but months of augmenting 
pains and failing strength : death had before this given the 
warning knock. Early in June the proud spirit and strong 
heart bent, and he took to a bed from whence he was never 
voluntarily to rise again. In July, at his own desire he was 
conveyed, still in bed, to the railway station, from whence, 
with great consideration and reverence from the officials, he 
was carried to Oaklands and placed in a large ground floor 
room built by himself. Well he knew his own state, though 
to soothe others at times he declared himself still able to 
wrt^tle with success ; but his friend Dr. Scott, in sorrowful 
opposition soon intimated that hope must be relinquished. 

At times his mind wandered, but when clear he always 
gave proofs of constant consideration for others, and evinced 
his generous feelings for everything instinct with life that 
had served him : to the last also remained his extreme love 
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of boras. He desired ilmt Red Rover, bis Arab charger in 
tin.' battles, should be brought lo the bedside, once more to 
be praised and caressed ; but the poor unconscious benst was 
startled and would uot approach : then with a sad look and 
sigh of disappointment Charles Napier turned from ibe gal- 
lant animal, recommending it to the care of bis wife and 
children. 

Hi8 sufferings were severe, unceasing ; and unceasing was 
the attendance of his sous-in-law, William Napier and Mon- 
tagu McMtirdo : suppressing grief, they watched and waited 
on him through the melancholy hours of his protracted 
agony, with the tenderness of women and the strength of men : 
for it was long before the spirit would depart from the shat- 
tered body, seeming loath to abandon a companion so 
t chastened to obey its noblest dictates. It would be un- 
profitable to dwell on the many changes that occurred, or on 
in- layings, often obscure and incoherent; yet more than 
■nee. anticipating what proved true — that the mabce of 
bis enemies would not cease with death, he enjoined his 
rother William to guard him from their defamation. 
On the morning of August the 29th. at five o'clock, he 
expired like a soldier, on a naked camp bedstead, the win- 
dows of the room open and the fresh air of heaven blowing 
on his manly face. Surrounded by his family and some of 
his brothers he died. All his grieving servants were present, 
and at his feet stood two veterans of bis regiment, gazing 
with terrible emotion at a countenance, then settling in death, 
which they hud Bret seen beaming in the light of battle! 
Easy was the actual dissolution however, and as the last 
aped, Montagu MeMurdo, with a sudden inspira- 
tion snatched the old colours of the 22nd Regiment, the 
colours that, had been borne at Meeauee and Hydrubnd, and 
them over the dying hero. Thus ( 'buries Nspfei 
from tins world. 
An intrepid soldier in life, he died amidst trophies 
of buttle, and bis camp bed was his bier ; the glorious 
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colours of the 22nd gently waved over him, and between 
them the grand picture of Meeanee leaned forward above the 
pale heroic countenance, as if to claim his corpse for that 
bloody field. On each side were placed Indian spears, support- 
ing Belooch shields and interspersed witji rich sabres, match- 
locks, and other spoils. At his feet was the chief Ameer's 
white marble chair of State, bearing on its seat his own good 
service sword, inherited from his father and never disgraced. 
Over the back of the chair hung the grand cross and collar 
of the Bath : — mean glittering symbols of the ministerial 
littleness that had conferred them, and scarcely to be noted 
amongst the signs of real greatness so profusely scattered 
around ! Pitiful indeed seemed those shining tinsel baubles 
near one black blood-stained shield of vile material, the slim 
defence of a poor Belooch soldier, but adorned with three 
bullet marks and four bayonet stabs, telling how fiercely the 
gallant bearer shook it aloft in fight : he was the type of his 
race ; and surging hosts of such heroic men Charles Napier 
had met and conquered ! 

Facing the marble chair was a testimonial of great rich- 
ness and beauty, presented by the men of the civil service 
in Sciude ! and, at its foot were two swords of honour : — 
one from Lord Ellenborough as governor-general ; the other 
from the 102d Regiment, presented after his American war- 
fare. Last and most esteemed was laid, close to his side, 
the sword of peace, the sword of gratitude, the testimony of 
the Belooch Sirdars to his beneficent government ! Thus he 
lay in death amidst irrefragable proofs, that his genius had 
been strong in war, his head wise in government, his heart 
compassionate. 

Pandering to the directors' malignancy, two successive 
Administrations had sought to abase the hero's reputation, 
and render the nation oblivious of his deeds by exaggerated 
praise of others, accompanied with overblown honours and 
rewards. But a planet's light cannot be long obscured by 
the smoke of straw, and his death was the signal for another 
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ret of national reverence, coming from every quarter of 
United Kingdom, iu evidence thai Lis loss was a great 
tone ul event. Every newspaper was filled with sketches 
of lits life, liis sayings, liis adventures, his great actions. 
Here and there indeed, some pitiful falsehoods were insin- 
uuted bj his enemies, but none dared to deny hitn great- 
ness; and very many, with honest indignation denounced 
l!i.- Iiii- ii ■■-•; of the governments which had neglected him. 
Ha had given to the directors of the Indian government 
a kingdom's revenues, and safety to their empire; to the 
i mment, a wreath of glory for England without 
one obscure spot : he was repaid with obloquy during life, 
in death with silence! No expression of regret, no 
aration of his worth escaped from high quarters ; no 
euco was given that his deeds had ever reached high 
What then ! A testimony awaited him, immeasu- 
■ly exceeding in honour and sincerity any that ministerial 
grace could have accorded. 

The place of interment was the small ehurchyard of the 
military chnpel at Portsmouth ; chosen that his bones might 
along with those of the brave soldiers ho had so loved 
life. And though the funeral was projected as a private 
mid by his family so conducted, public feeling over- 
timed that arrangement, and rendered his burial a na- 
al event : — a warning lesson for power to beware of 
ua the avenger of foul deeds, and the restorer of 
geeatoeaa. 

The reproach of indifference did not however affect all 
persons composing the government. Lord Ilardinge came 
Oaklntids, not indeed as commander in chief, but with 
Hit': KDCoritj of feeling, as n friend, to accompany the 
to Portsmouth; there it was met by Lord Kllen- 
irough as a chief mourner, and thus two governors -gene ml 
ill' iinliit evinced their sense of his great service CD Hi" 
Enst. With them were the Adjutant General Brown, 
1 Simpson, and mmiy officers of disiiuctiou, anxious 
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to show their respect for a great commander. There also 
stood, though not officially, Sir James Graham and the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the Port Admiral, Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, and very many naval officers ; and amongst them 
the Prussian Consul and the officers of two Prussian ships 
of war — a homage offered, and accepted with pride as signi- 
fying that the dead mans exploits had stirred even the 
warlike and renowned people of Frederick the Great ! 

The Mayor of Portsmouth and the Town Councillors 
attended in their robes of office; the Freemasons' lodges 
with their insignia. But that which was most grateful and 
touching, was the love and reverence displayed by the 
soldiers of the garrison. With a fine tact, they had been 
simply told by their commander the hour of interment, and 
that they might attend or not, following their feelings ; and 
this notice, so in unison with the dead man's character, was 
instantly accepted as British soldiers always accept an 
opportunity of displaying noble feelings. The whole gar- 
rison, consisting of the Royal Marines and their Artillery 
Company, the 35th, 42nd, and 79th Regiments, and the 
Rifle Brigade, crowded to evince their respect ; and this 
though the greatest number could only reach the place 
at a pecuniary cost for passing the harbour ferry. Colonel 
Menzies, commandant of Marines, temporary commander of 
the district, thus described the event. 

" The moment the time was communicated to the troops, 
they, as it were with one voice, expressed a wish to attend. 
What a proud scene to contemplate ! History does not 
present a parallel : the whole of an extensive garrison, the 
finest troops in the world, turning out with one accord to 
do homage to and crowding round his honoured remains ! 
What prodigies of valour have been, and would have been 
again accomplished, had an All- wise Providence so ordained 
it, under such a leader, whose name and heroic deeds must 
ever adorn the brightest pages of our history." 

Now be it remembered, that not one of those soldiers 
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had ever served under Sir C. Napier; not twenty perhaps 
liad ever seen him ! it was the freemasonry of warriors, 
the instinctive perception of greatness that stirred them ; 
they kuew he was a great commander, brave, skilful, suc- 
cessful : that he was a just man utid the soldiers' friend, 
•nd they loved him. Was this love gained by unworthy 
means ? Let his dying words tu his son-in-law McMurdo 
answer ! 

*' I took up my sword at eleven years of age, and I now 
sheathe it at seventy-two, with honour. I have never stained 
it by a dislioiioumble, or a mean action, or by a desire 

i use it for my own aggrandizement. I have served ray 

•onnlry zealously ami honourably, but my chief aim has 

< protect the poor soldier. I may have to reproach 

lyself fur some things, but not for my regard for the 
soldiers" welfare : tell them so Montagu, you who have 
followed me ! Yet even in that I had to cheek myself, 

tat my bitter enemies should say I courted popularity, 
MWT courted popularity with the soldiers, I only strove 
r their rights." 
Were soldiers and naval men, and municipal bodies, the 
lly persons to testify their esteem around his grave? The 
uowledgc of his worthiness was not so circumscribed, 
ixty thousand people of all ranks were there, and came 
with such reverence, such humility of feeling, that a blind 
man might have supposed himself in solitude ! Honour 

»to the English people, emphatically the poorer people, lor 
with them the sense of honour is deep-sealed, and they know 
when to pour it forth in commendation. Charles Napier's 
grave is close beside the narrow pathway leading to the 
chapel door: his gravestone, for which there was scarcely 
mom, is a block of granite bearing a reclining effigy, with 
the Imuds clasped, after the ancient knightly and BXpfMRTO 
Banner- No titles conferred by authority tell who rests 
beneath, but " CHAHLE8 James Nai-ieh" and the names 
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of his principal actions are there, and will need no inter- 
pretation for posterity ! 

He was huried on the 8th of September, 1853. 

Dissection after death disclosed some facts bearing on his 
fortitude and his genius. As to the first, it was found that 
his liver presented two very large ulcers; one of recent 
formation, which had destroyed life : the other of such long 
standing, having nearly healed, as to show that his labours 
of body and mind in India, his long journeys in extreme 
heat, his expedition to Kohat, his vigour and vivacity 
of command, his extensive reform, his resistance to insult 
and oppression, were the exertions of a man afflicted by a 
disease proverbially depressing to the mind and weakening 
for the body. 

The second relates to the brain, which was not large, 
but remarkable for the great depth of the convolutions : 
a fact confirmative of a phrenological doctrine, now ad- 
vancing in the estimation of those who endeavour to trace 
and fix the mysterious connection of mind and matter. 
But in a man whose whole life was a continual display of 
mental power, and vigorous application of it, phrenological 
appearances must be taken as guiding not as subservient 
facts. His genius and character were both powerful and 
unmistakable; his actions were always in accord with his 
principles, and his principles were pure and holy. Amidst 
the turmoil of a life cast for the roughest scenes of war 
and government, he was always meditating upon and 
striving to attain excellence, like a great and good man. 
Had he no faults ? Many ! but they were so overspread 
by his goodness, his justice, his generosity and tenderness, 
that his friends could not remember them ; he has treated 
his own failings with a searching severity which no friend 
could employ : and has he not in his journals laid his own 
character bare, even to the bones ? Has he not been in 
this work presented naked; shown as the dead body of 
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Hector was, when crowding Greeks admired its " miinly 
I'i'.niiy and superior size"? and like that hero's oorpae, bia 

blH will, wiili divine aid, remain uncorrupt amidst his 
enemies. 

By those enemies lie lias been accused of violence, fero- 
city, harshness in command, coarseness of passion in re- 
link* ■* ; ■■!' overbearing offensive manners, anil intemperate 
mil us being constantly engaged in controversies, 
BBptwhtlly in Scinde! How little these accusations attach 
i>i lin.i baa been shewn; and it is curious, yet quite true, 
that he engaged in no controversy whatever iu Scinde, or 
■boat Scinde! Nor in India: for even the defence of bis 
mhi< I against Lord Diilliousie was not published until 
W death. A stream of slander and falsehood was poured 
timiurtly against him, but unheeded, save in an official 
.plication to government for redress, and then he found 
ii' -mum itself issued from the government reservoirs ! 
e was indeed from the first a man marked for ill-usage, 
id by him might be employed with moot exact propriety 
ie words of Thomas Itndelyfl'e, the wise and noble Earl of 
in Queen Elizabeth's day. — A man by Camden 
led of "solid judgement and innate generosity of miud." 
Trewe service diservvth honor and eredite, and not re- 
proclie and open defaming: but seeing the one is ever de- 
lyvcred to me instede of the other, I must leave to serve or 
lose my honor, which being continued so long in my homo 
I woldo be lothe shoolde take blemish with me. These 
matters I kuowe precede not from lacke of good and 
houorabell meoniDg in the Queen's Mnjestie towards mo, 
nor from lacke of dewte and trewlhe in me towards her, 
1 1,.,.], gtevi the me the more ; and therefore, seeing I sbul 
be still a camciyon, and yclde no other, I have shewe, then 
ii ahull please others to give the oooller, I will oonteol 
yself to live a privule life. God send her fcfajeftte Others 
ittt menu us well ns I have done." 
Why ibis great curl was M misused does not appear: 
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Charles Nnpier'9 ill-usage was from this :— lie would not mil 
the swinish cry of the directors against Lord Ellenborough'a 
government and policy. That- policy, they told the people 
of England was sure to lead to disasters : bal in tmi 
felt it would be a deadly policy for their nepotism, and 
hence their clamours resounded uutil smothered by the 
sound of guns from Meeanee and Dublin. Ill 
opened their mouths for lies, and wen fagged mill victo- 
ries. To revile the victor remained, sod to I Op mow) t him 
ns the reviler was an obvious advantage ; and he wns so 
proclaimed by men who had a hundred newspnpers, para- 
Bites, and backbiters at command. 

He was by nature ami habit, courteous ami polite: — 
over-much so for men who only accept of geatfflUCM ts 
weakness: such persons indeed often found that be had a 
rough remedy for their disease. But when healed by 
argument his voice, naturally loud and Strong, was 
ment from earnestness, not passion, M often supposed 
when it was indeed rather complimentary than afiVosi 
what so insulting as cool contempt? In politic*] diseaB- 
sions however, he was not disposed to shew only his herbi- 
vorous teeth ; and the cruelties he had seen peqiet rated in 
Ireland during his youth always auected his censures of 
government. 

With a capacity for labour, approaching ewu that of 
Napoleon the Great, and an intellect powerful BOBOgi to 
sustaiu the errors of subordinates, he Healed their failures 
without anger, and merely restricted their trusts according 
to their strength. But where he found studied neg] 
duty, and wilful disobedience, he gave a loose to iinliunu 
lion without much nicety of expression ; then those who had 
aroused his wrath complained of his violent temper, sup- 
pressing their own misconduct in provocation : 
human nature, but does not carry condemnation for him, or 
justification for them. 

To the Duko of Wellingtons military genius he t 
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bowed in homage, studying lo adapt that great master's sys- 
tem ul' war to his owe peculiar turn of mind, rather limn to 
initial- it ; Cor he knew their id io sync ratios were different, 
and felt the force of Michael Angclo's quaint apophthegm, 
tint In who follows u ill uliiai/n be behind. The Duke of 
Wellington governed armies, Charles Napier inspired them ; 
and both were daring in the extreme as to execution, yet 
wuli n voodarAi] care and providence in preparation. The 
duke's capacity for war was perhaps more sure, more solid ; 
Qbuitfl Napier's genius was more fierce, more vehement, 
and rapid; and this is ihe only comparison that can he 
made. For however astonishing, and indicative of a vast 
mill towering spirit the glorious actions of the one were 
u Sdnde, the long-sustiuinil successful labours of the other 
rainst the greatest European commanders defy English 
ivalry. 
What might have been thought of Charles Napier, had he, 
ii in the full vigour of manhood, been placed at the head 
f an army with the support of his government, is another 
.■-mm. Starting from the Indus al the head of British 
tops organized and inspired by himself, his halt would 
tsililv hiive Ln.vu on the Bospborus, reversing the con- 
inot.'- 1 'i' A lexander. As it was, bis actions when oppressed 
y age displayed the greatest mastery of war in conception, 
iu pforidenoe, and in execution, leaving nothing to he de- 
sired but fortune, which was never averse. His genius bad 
not however fair play. The call to Lahore and the mis- 
judged pence which ensued, stopped a military operation so 
at, so well calculated, so finely conceived and organized, 
that if i xivuted it would alone have placed him amongst the 
most remarkable commanders of any age ! 

Willi regard to his Indian career as commander in chief, 

.■>ii has been made between his conduct, H in i ti- 

dtirann' of Opposition ami ill-usage, with HsiIbotQSgh'a 

jiaiiiiM i under thwnrtings, CharlesNapier.it is said, might, 

by followiug ibai great man's abstinence from reseattMOf, 
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have been (lie reformer of the great Indian army, and con- 
sequently the second founder of our now tottcrin. 
tlie East. But this analogy and comparison, fbondsd m 
error, n short analysis will dispel Marlborough was soine 
fifteen years younger when he assumed command, ,nnl li.nl 
therefore more life in reserve for patience : he ma a Sake, a 
generalissimo with almost on limited power, and immense 
emoluments , which last he loved more than 0h« 
ever loved his smaller salary. Marlborough had the entire 
confidence and support of his Queen : his wife was M WOE 
her bosom friend and imperious counsellor. H< 
over sustained by powerful ministers, and a powerful party 
in the English parliament; and in Holland the I I 
sionary was hi* poliiii-iil iVi.'inl mid u^holdi-i' with the l'u:ili 
government, which, though jealous, was not inimical. I'ti- 
sonally also Marlborough enjoyed the friendship of ail the 
allied sovereigns, and communicated directly with them. 
His authority was entire over his troops as to discipline, 
entire as to rewards and punishments. His objeoi m war 
not reformation of abuses; nud he was in war, and victo- 
rious ! Wherefore his patience was onlj taxed when, Bauds! 
a blaze of glory and vehement action, he was, at turn b, re- 
quired to be passive when he desired to strike; but bad he 
always patience? Not He menaced resignation and ob- 
tained redress. 

Charles Napier, aged, with n deep-rooted and as it proved 
a mortal disease, was constantly thwarted by power: be 
loved not money like Marlborough ; was not personally am- 
bitious of command; had no political party to sustain by 
his retaining of the command : in fine, had no nunmbVe to 
tenacity. For six years, while it was possible to effect good, 
be had eudu red with exemplary patience, oroasinge and in- 
sults such as Marlborough novel Buffered. When Karl 
borough was libelled ample redress was afforded, the lihil! 
whs brought to his knees by a govern ■ 
libellers of Charles Napier were n ■■ 
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He had no support save a momentary popular favour, which 
MM him nut to India as commander against his own will 
and judgment, nud against the wish of men in power; he 
therefore no parliamentary favour, and the Queen's 
favour was not for him: no female friend was near the 
sovereign to urge his merits, but the reverse ; and her minis- 
re foully inimical to him. And what sustaining aid 
had he in India? None! From the govern or- general to 
almost the lowest subordinate, all were seeking his ruin; 
ind, unlike Marlborough's, his position was not the highest 
d dignity : it was below many of those who were so hostile 
to him. Moreover the directors, with unlimited authority 
find influence and enmity, and no responsibility, bad a tool 
all-powerful in India to thwart and baffle, and one most 
willitii; tn (In so: and his official myrmidons were watchful 
and willing as himself. 

What then was Charles Napier to have patience for? 
What to wait for? Reform the Indian army! He could 
lol do it, even with the aid of power, under many years, 
and be was aged and had only to expect the opposition of 
power. Ho could not, like Marlborough, abide his time, 
and offer victories in answer to malice ; he was not to fight 
but to reform ; not to array a battle but to ask for sanctions, 
fur money, for attention; and all from men resolute in 
power to refuse everything. The very ground of his re- 
signation was an intolerable reprimand and insult, and a 
prohibition to ever use his discretion even in the most 
desperate emergency. Would Marlborough have had pa- 
tience for that? Charles Napier was bound haDd and foot, 
and his resignation was the bursting of ignominious bonds ! 
In war, he said, " I could ride rough-shod over these 
things, but in peace the. Lilliputians tie down Gulliver with 
musiiml small threads." 
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"Had the matter between Lord Dalhousie and mwlf 
been of a private uatnre, it should have struggled as it 
could to light under my contempt; but it is essentially of 
public interest, and not peculiarly affecting me. I am the 
ninth or tenth commander in chief, who in a short period 
has been driven to resign by the intermeddling of over- 
bearing, and not overwise governors- general: and the well- 
being of our Indian empire demands that so great an office 
should not be rendered despicable by an interference, com- 
monly conducive to mischief, and always degrading la the 
general weak enough to submit. Nevertheless a wronged 
man I have been ; more wronged than ibis work tells of; 
for ever the public good has guided me in suffering, as it 
has in action : but when falsehood is in vigorous activity, 
-with the encouragement and support of power; when even 
from the judgment-seat, insolence unci oppression are dealt 
forth, the dignity of human nature gives a right, without 
imputation of vanity, to avow good services. To me also 
has come, as an inspired truth, that passionate burst of 
eloquence with which Charles Fox repelled fool enmity. — 
' There is a spirit of resistant-,' implanted hy //.<• Deity 
in the breast of man, proportioned to tin: mm of the 
wrongs He is destined to endure' 

"That spirit prompts me to vindicate a claim to heller 
usage. I have won victories, subdued a great kingdom bj 
arms, and by legislation — governing so as to enable a. 
million of human beings to enjoy life and lift thi i 
freedom: I have opened n vast field for commercial enter- 
prize by the Indus; augmented the revenue of the Indian 
government by millions; and in a moment of imminent 
peril saved the Anglo-Indian empire from a mutiny 
more formidable than ever before menaced its stability. 
The return has been, twice to drive me from high and 
honourable positions, and to all but proclaim me a public 
enemy. In Parliament vilified by men without truth or 
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mour, out of it libelled; and from the Bench with vulgar 

insolence refused protection against slander. I leave my 

ictions to history." 
These actions and his most secret thoughts are now 
efore the world in all their integrity, and for them may 
e claimed with confidence the having fulfilled all the con- 

iilions of die poet Wordsworth's exquisite portrait of: — 

" The Happy Warrior." 






Sufficient this for the man : hut for his posthumous work, 
" Indian Misgovernment" there is stiil something to unfold. 
The writing of it was so interrupted by sickness, that as a 
fragment only can it he regarded. The original design was to 
have probed and exposed every source of decay and danger 
for the eastern empire. Death refused assent to the lull 
execution ; but enough was done to guide Indian statesmen, 
and Indian generals, capable of profiting; and enough to 
enable the public to judge those who are not. A principal 
object was to expose Lord Dalhousie's misrepresentation 
as to the mutiny of the Sepoys; and so far as they were 
known to the object of them that was done: but the most 
important, and injurious of those misrepresentations, waa 
withheld until death debarred personal defence; and then 
thrust ostentatiously, and with much foulness in the process, 
before the world. To give them weight a secret memo- 
randum by the Duke of Wellington waa promulgated: 
most readily given by the same Board of Control, which 
had peremptorily refused Sir C. Napier a copy of Lord 
Dalhousie's accusatory minute ! 

This memorandum Charles Napier had never seen, or 
even heard of; but his enemies vaunted that it was con- 
clusive in condemnation of his conduct as to the mutiny: 
their manner of using it however, clearly shewed that 
they felt it was not conclusive ; and indeed they were 
no friends to the great man whose authority they thus 
exposed to an examination it was not fitted to sustain. 

VOL. IV. T 
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But Charles Napier's posthumous work bad bo damnified 
Lord Dalhousie, and the directors, that it could not be 
passed over in silence. Hence at a general court of pro- 
prietors, one of the members, evidently by pre-arrange- 
meet, asked the chairman, Mr. Eussell Ellis, " If there 
were no documents touching Sir C. Napier's book to be 
laid before the Court?" "Yes! And amongst them a 
memorandum by the late Duke of Wellington, coudenm- 
ing Sir C. Napier's conduct, which shall be read to the 
Court. Mr. Lewiu, aud Mr. Serjeant Gazelee, generously 
opposed that mode of assailing such a man, and Inafated 
that all documents bearing on the matter should be pre- 
sented, and be, not read but printed. Theft opposition 
caused a largo blue book to be, not published, but printed 
for the use of the proprietors. 

Let thi9 pitiful trickery be considered. A governor- 
general and the supreme authorities of a great empire, are 
publicly arraigned by their late general in chief, for 
mischievous ignorance, factious proceedings, internal mis- 
goverament, and oppressive external policy. How do they 
reply? By reading, after death, a censure of the Duke of 
Wellington's, not made known to that general daring life, 
but thus palmed on the public after death. But for the 
opposition of Mr. Lewin and Serjeant Gazelee that censure 
would have been read, and the proprietors have dispersed 
with au impression that Sir C. Napier's conduct had been 
condemned by Wellington, yet from a mere reading would 
have been unable to appreciate the matter truly. The 
duke's authority would then have been bandied about as 
conclusive, and a herd of anonymous writers hired to poison 
the public mind with added falsehoods, offered as Rdl 
ductione from a very weak memorandum, founded on fal-e 
information. 

This foul course was Uiub denounced by Lord Etl 
rough: — "I do not remember a scone more disgmcef 
the actors in it, than that which seems to have taken ] 
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at the India House the other day. Hail a minister in 
Parliament acted as the chairman did, there would have 
been a cry of iudignalion and disgust from both sides of 
the House." 

Sir C. Napier, in hi3 posthumous work, anticipated and 
demolished the sophistries of Lord Dalhousie and the 
directors; but that neither care for; their object in printing 
tbeir heavy volume was to enahlo hired writers to foist on 
the public vile assertions and spurious arguments as matters 
proved, trusting to the indolence of the world for escaping 
detection, and knowing that as bulky a volume would be 
required to expose the deceptions. They hoped that the 
ponderous mass, put in their archives, would mislead future 
historians. Sir Charles Napier's posthumous work and 
authority as a great man, will however last as long as their 
slanderous records ; and much longer than their power will 
last over the miserable people whom they havo been, by the 
inscrutable God, permitted to misgovern and oppress. 
Short therefore shall be the present notico of their pro- 
duction, and principally directed to the Duke of Wellington's 
memorandum, which they have mixed up with their own 
folly, as spice is infused to flavour a mawkish dish. 

Why wns this memorandum withheld during Sir C. 
Napier's life? Wby produced after death? "Justice to 
Lord Dalhousie compelled its delivery to the Directors by 
the Board of Control." But whore was that sense of justice 
wheu the same Board of Control refused Sir C. Napier 
the copy of a condemnatory minute drawn up by Lord 
Dalhousie in council, and cunningly placed on record when 
the general had quitted India, and could neither acquire an 
ulli'iiil knowledge of its contents, nor place an nnswer on 
record |g one of Die Council ? That minute, also produced 
after death, makes this admission, redolent of folly and 

foulness, " ik'tt tlif rutimi ami iniiliin, t/nrK/iu/l, irfn'rh 

ini /<• Sir Ciarlet ffapier't rttignatiou, was not the real 
<ir»und for f/tr reprimand t but the ttyle of the com- 

T 2 
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wander in ehUfft cnrrenponderice had become offeHsin>'' 
Lord Dnlhonsie, while apparently standing only as go- 
vernor- general towards the Punjaub, secretly held the admi- 
nistration, even to small details, in his own hands, directing 
all ; and Sir C. Napier's animadversions, innocently de- 
signed to procure his beneficial interference, were like caustic, 
burning deep into Lord Dalhousie's inordinate scll'-cmo'it ; 
this was the offensive correspondence. From that moment 
be became the unsuspecting veteran's enemy, nurturing 
secret venom and pouring his " leprous distilment'" into the 
Duke of Wellington's ear ! Hence thia memorandum, which 
the directors, in their pitiful hatred of Sir 0. Napier, brought 
forward after death as high authority, though knowing it to 
have been written when the duke, aged and infirm, had been 
imposed upon as to facts. So be it. If bis authority is of 
weight here, they cannot repulse the damning censure of 
their own system recorded by the same Wellington, when in 
the prime and vigour of his understanding, and when no 
false view of facts could be imposed on hiuj. Substitute 
Charles Napier for Arthur Wellesley, and the following 
letter paints his case to the life. 

January 1805, Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote thus, — See 
Lord de Grey's " Characteristics of Wellington." — " In re- 
gard to staying longer, the question is exactly wln.'iln r As 
Court of Directors or the King's Ministers have any claim 
upon me to remain for a great length of time in tl 
I have served the Company in important situations for 
many years, and have never received anything but injury 
from the Court of Directors; although I am a singular in- 
stance of on officer who has served under all the Govern- 
ments, and there is not a single instance on record, or m 
any private correspondence, of disapprobation of any one 
of my acts; or of a single complaint, or even a symptom 
of ill-temper, from any one of the political or cm] intko- 
rities with whom I have served. — The King's Minimum 
have as link: claim upon me as the Court of Directo 
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^with forbearance this document ia approached, for 
irreverence towards the author would be neither 
nor wise. Nevertheless the Duke of Wellington, 
though coufessedly the greatest, was not the only great man 
of our country; nor has he, or Hny human being, a title to 
overbear justice and reason by mere weight of position. Sir 
Charles Napier was also a great man; to glorious achieve- 
ments approaching the duke; perhaps inferior only in op- 
portunity ; his equal in public devotion and integrity, and 
certainly not behiud him as to legislation and government, 
if success be a criterion of merit. Both are in their final 
iting-places. The one beneath the Cupola of St. Paul's, 
beside the embalmed body of Nelson; the other laid by the 
festering corpse of some brave unnotieed private soldier, in 
on obscure churchyard at Portsmouth : — no mean association 
<i either. Yet the pomp of Wellington's interment was 
more solemn than the affecting tribute of esteem offered 
by the countless multitude, voluntarily assembled, silent 
and mournful, at the private burial of Charles Napier. 

Both died without knowledge of what either could say in 
support of their views on this question ; for though each 
has told his story, Sir C. Napier's posthumous work, cur- 
tailed by sickness and death, was never seen by the duke; 
nor mas the nature of the duke's memorandum ever made 
known to Sir Charles. Had it been so, he would have en- 
■rcd with a force and clearness of explanation which none 
could do for him ; and the great authority of the duke 
could not have been brought to hear, after death, with 
undue weight in censure. 

Is this authority good beyond the name? Shall the 
dead man's brother he deemed irreverent if he brings for- 
ward truth to repel the injurious power of error proceed- 
ing from such a source? Yet shall the glorious man be 
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separated from the vicious document, and even from himself, 
where a wont of harmony with the general lenour of his 
great intellect is evident:— a distinction not to he omitted in 
the consideration of a document, written when the mental 
hentn was hastening towards re-absorption in the divine 
essence from whence it originally emanated. 

An ancestor of Sir C. Napier, the first lord of the name, 
a great statesman and well acquainted with factions, has 
laid down the following maxims respecting state affairs, 
and singularly applicable are they here in favour of his de- 
scendant. 

" Errors are induced >»j false information, which it 
atteayt to be expected in matter* of State, where private 
ends are to be gained." 

" Truth can hardly bt uhtnim-d ', to the disadvantage of 
powerful men, when tttch men are the MnwMl <f the 
information on which the cause in to be judged ; and it U 
never to be expected from faction* men" 

Applying these maxims to the duke's memorandum, it 
will be found, that he accepted Lord Dalhoitsie's tale im- 
plicitly, although coming from a " powerful man vrilli prii IBB 
ends to gain;" and moreover with private means to forward 
them, having a direct family connection with the fake, 
which could scarcely fail imperceptibly to influence him. 

The duke's memorandum commences with tins premo- 
nition : — 

" The suppression of mutiny, particularly if at all general 
or extended to numbers, and the restoration of order and 
subordination to authority and discipline among troop who 
have mutinied, is the most arduous and delicate duty Upon 
which an officer enn he employed, and which requires in the 
person who undertakes it all the highest qualifications of an 
officer, and moral qualities; and he who should uridi'rhik"' to 
perform the duty should enjoy in a high degree ilia respect 
and confidence of the troops and of the government." 

Let Sir Charles Napier be judged by toil rale, 
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Scarcely had lie assumed command in India, when a 
mutinous spirit amongst the Sepoys was displayed in several 
quarters distant from each other; a spirit said to be ani- 
mating many regiments and having for object on increase of 
pay. Overt acta were perpetrated, combination was apparent, 
the civil community alarmed, and all the gonerals and officers 
commanding regiments expected evil. Lord Dalhousie 
was as much alarmed as other men, while near the danger: 
but throwing all the responsibility of meeting it upon Sir 
C. Napier, fled from the scene, at the age of thirty-seven, to 
seek health on the ocean. 

He was ill. So was Sir Charles Napier — very ill ; strioken 
at the ago of seventy by that mortal disease which two 
years later laid him in a tomb. No ! not in a tomb 1 but in 
the obscure grass-covered grave, assigned to him for having 
conquered kingdoms and governed them with matchless 
istice and success I Neither age, nor sickness, nor danger, 
nor responsibility checked him in grappling with the mis- 
chief; and he then performed what the Duke of Wellington 
characterises in his memorandum as " the most arduous 
and delicate duty upon which an officer can be employed." 

The memorandum says, that an officer employed on such 
a service is ordinarily "highly instructed by the govern- 
ment, and particularly instructed in respect to the terms 
wliich be is to hold out to the mutineers, whether pecuniary 
or other," and that " it rarely happens that it is not neces- 
sary 10 perform some act, before order is established, which 
is not consistent with the provisions of the existing law, and 
which the commander in chief cannot have authority to 
' into execution." 

Sir 0. Napier was not instructed at all ! Lord Dalhousie 
aitled the danger, assured him of confidence in all he 
ihould think fit to do, and promised him "unreserved 
Hipport," even though ho should shed blood in torrents. 
Privately he thus assured him ; but, as after events proved, 
with the design of ignoring such assurances when it might 
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be convenient. Let those who doubt read bis letters in the 

general's posthumous work. 

But though without instructions from Lord Dalboiisie, 
Sir C. Napier hud from the Duke of Wellington instruc- 
tions, which, as if anticipating the very event which happened, 
laid down ibis leading maxim : — " On a station 
and of such magnitude and political importance, you must 
necessarily net in a great measure from your own discretion." 
Thus the governor-general's private communications, the 
Duke of Wellington's instructions, and the exigencies of 
:nt, united to throw Sir C. Napier on his own re- 
He accepted the responsibility, and stifled the 
mutinous spirit without bloodshed, thus displaying the 
" highest qualifications of an officer, and moral qualities." 

The memorandum proceeds thus: — " If circumstances 
should have occasioned the omission fully to instruct the 
commander in cliief, or an officer employed to quell a mutiny ; 
and such officer should have assumed authority with which 
he should not have been regularly invested, it is usual, and 
is but fair towards one who should have undertaken the 
performance of a duty so necessary but so m 
dangerous, to examine minutely all the circunisHimvs in- 
tending the case ; to see that the mutiny existed and was 
formidable on account of the numbers engaged ; the territo- 
rial extent and political circumstances at the moment; and 
that it was urgently necessary to interfere ; and that 
there- was no time for reference to superior orders on 
measures adopted." 

More exactly to describe Sir C. Napier's position is 
possible. A crisis of mutiny was approaching but bad 
arrived, when an injurious impolitic regulation, known to few 
persons and not at all to the soldiers it was immediately to 
affect, booame, under the routine orders of a commissary, 
applicable to a quarter where overt mutiny had just been re- 
pressed, not suppressed. The mischief likely to ensue was 
pointed out by the general officer on the spot, by the ge: 
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of division, and by the be ad -quarter staff— all men expe- 
rienced in the habits and feelings of the Sepoys. Sir C. 
Napier, his own judgment concurring, suspended the appbea- 
tion of the regulation, reported the fact to the supreme 
council, and demanded further instruction. He thus assumed 
a momentary authority with which be was not regularly in- 
Tested, but il was " ttryeittiy nuceKSarg " to interfere, and ho 
acted for the public good ; with reliance on the Duke of 
Wellington's public instructions quoted above, and on Lord 
D&lhousie's private assurances of confidence and support. 

Now, adopting the doctrine laid down in the duke's me- 
morandum, let these questions be answered, — What was the 
extent of the danger as to numbers, and as to territorial and 
political circumstances 1 What the urgent necessity ? What 
the difficulty of reference ? What the responsibility ? 

The danger was the provoking an outburst from one regi- 
ment known to be disaffected, when the spirit of mutiny was 
believed to pervade twenty-four others; an outbreak which 
might draw after it not only the mutiny of those others, but 
an insiiii'L-^tiou of the recently -conquered Sikhs, then pecu- 
liarly excited by the removal of their prince, Duleep Sing — 

be followed by an invasion of the Affghnns, and of the 

aharajah of Cashmere, Goolab Sing. 

The "urgent necessity" was the "danger;" the "diffi- 

Ity of reference," the distance of the supreme council, 
and the total disappearance of the governor- general. The 

ponobility was the suspending a reduction of the soldiers' 
ay to the amount of nine pound* tkt t k tii t ng t in the 
aggregate, for one month, and that by a commander in 
Chkrf i'ud member of the supreme council 1 

Following this, the duke complains, that he had, " called 
in vaiu fur the inquiries of the governor- general in council 
or the president in council, into the fact of a general mutiny 
of the native troops, stationed throughout the Punjaub in 
the month of January 1 WOO, and most particularly the 
mutiny of the native corps at Wuzzecrabad at that period. 
T 3 




Yet fie wns certain, tlint tf the governor-general in council 
1.:. ] examined this subject minutely, as hia lordship in 
council ought, before be recorded the minute, which appears 
against his colleague in council tbe commander of Her 
tfajaotya Wees in the field, there would have been no want 
of information iu (he offices of tbe India House which would 
elucidate the whole transaction." 

The governor general had not examined the matter at all, 
for he had not communicated with the commaui 
on tbe subject ; but when pushed to defence by the hitler's 
resignation, concocted certain minutes, founded on false data, 
to sustain injustice and folly. Yet on those minutes, with- 
out calling on Sir Charles for an answer; nay, taking, as 
shall be shewn, lIio most virulent of thorn, that one a copy 
of which was refused by the Board of Control, the duke's 
memorandum decides in Lord Dalhousies favour! thus 
" accepting as truth, information earning f>»m a potter- 
fui man having private end* to gain," 

There could be no report of a mutiny at Wuzxeerabad, 
in January 1H50, because none bad happened there in that 
month. The duke was therefore in the dark as to facts: 
hut suddenly a change came over him, which ids memoran- 
dum thus announces: — 

" Since writing the above, I have received, from the 
Board of Control papers, which contain a revuiv of ifje 
course of proceedings of the government of Indiu 
to the orders given by General Sir C. Napier, in respect U< 
the payment of certain troops at Wuzzcerabad, of wbiob the 
governor-general disapproved, and which led to tl 
lion of his office of commander in chief of Her Majesty's 
forces in India by General Sir C Napier." — "A close exami- 
nation of the papers sent to me by Sir C. Napier himself 
with his report of the transactions, convinced me that 
was no mutiny of the troops at Wuzzeerabad in Dock 
1840, or January 1830. There were murmurings & 
plaints, but no mutiny." — " The pay-day had not been fi 
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.he fixation thereof might be postponed. But if the Se- 
8 required money, a measure not uncommon might have 
d adopted, that is to say, that of malting to each of them 
i advance on account. In short, the commander in chief 
should have availed himself of every resource to prevent or 
delay the explosion of disorder, and to avoid the extreme 
measure of altering the regulation of government, which ou 
the contrary it was his duty to enforce." 

There is here a confusing of distinct matters. The Wuz- 
xeerabad insubordination iu December 1841), was one tiling; 
the suspension of the government regulation at that place 
in January I860, which led to Sir 0. Napier's resignation, 
was another, having no connection with the first as to facta 
•umstances. One was a demand for higher pay, which 
was resisted and the affair settled by courts- martial. The 
■econd was a resolution, adopted privately, on secret consul- 
tation between the general and some leading officers, to 
avoid exciting the Sepoys to fresh insubordination. 

The duke affirms that there was no mutiny at Wuzzeera- 
bad, in December 1840. How is this startling conclusion 
reached ? By a close examination, he says, of papers fur- 
nished by the Board of Control as coming from Lord Dal- 
housk- ; and by papers furnished by Sir 0. Napier. That 
i his report of the 22nd May 1850. Now that report 
merely accounted for his resignation, and was devoid of de- 
: for he had no idea that the mutiny could be disputed, 
and ho was never called on to support his general statement. 
The duke's judgment could not therefore have been formed 
the whole case, and exhibits the confusion attending 
false information. 

Sir Charles Napier asserted, that a dangerous mutinous 
tpirit was evinced openly by five regiments ; that circum- 
lancos went to shew eight regiments combined for an out- 
reftk when time should serve ; that officers competent to 
b believed thirty regiments infected with the same spirit, 
.nd secret information corroborated this view ; that an un- 
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usual correspondence was in activity between the regiments 
suspected ; that overt acts bad been committed, unlawful 
oaths administered, and the object was, obtaining limber 
pay, one likely to stimulate numbers to join a combina- 
tion evidently in progress: in fine that there was great 
danger. 

Lord Palhottsie assented to this view while personally in- 
volved, but afterwards assumed that there was only slight 
discontent, no danger, no combination, no mutiny, and that 
to say so was a libel on the army. Tbe duke's memorandum 
adopts his view. 

Let the weight of each authority be ascertained. 

Sir C. Napier was on the spot, and could have no r 
sonal motive for pretending a non-existent danger. 
view was founded on the reports of General fiflban. Get 
Campbell. General Hearsey, and the officers commandi 
the regiments most openly mutinous; on the distribtiuoi 
seditious papers, and the administration of unlawful oat 
on the detection of agitators ; on the written curs 
awful import to the Hindoos, denounced against those n 
refused to combine ; on tbe general uneasiness of the c 
community cognizant of the secret ferment ; on overt i 
of violence with insolent and mutinous speeches 
information, that the insubordinate regiments avowed au ii 
tendon to await the arrival of others on the march, 
martial and courts of inquiry confirmed this view of t 
mailer, men were condemned to death, and finally a sudc 
attempt was made by one regiment to seize the strong 
fortress of the Punjaub, in the roost disaffected provi 
and at a critical roomeot. 

Lord Dalbonsie was interested to justify his reprimand, 
by denying that danger existed : but bis denial rests entirely 
upon hearsay. He bad gone to sea acknowledging tbe d 
gw. and giving Sir C. Napier assurance of unreserved ■ 
port, even though he should shed blood without stint : 1 
personal knowledge of tacts had therefore then led I 
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believe a di microtia outbreak was at hand — else, why the 
assent to shedding of blood? Indeed his expectation of 
. mi-icliief was the common subject of conversation with his 
bo—aho ld on the voyage down the Indus, as the officers of 
the Indian navy who took him down said. Nor did he 
change his note even when he came back to Calcutta, until 
nil danger was over : then, from personal motives, be repri- 
manded the man who had suppressed it, and to support 
injustice asserted that there was no danger. 

Who told him so ? Surely not the officers whose reports 
i Sir C. Napier shewed the existence of great danger. 
a then gave Lord Dolhousie information so opposed to 
Not a namo is mentioned, or hiuted at ; no reports 
i called for, no examination took place, no intimation 
was given to Sir C. Napier that a doubt of danger had been 
entertained until after the reprimand, when hie resignation 
rendered it necessary to suppress the truth— an easier thing 
for Lord Dalhousie than to suppress a mutiny. The memo- 
randum has therefore, no support but Lord Dalhousies 
assertions, founded upon the hearsay of unknown men, 
whose position and means of judging were concealed, and 
their information directly opposed to all the military men 
engaged in the affair. This denial of danger carried with it 
however internal evidence conclusive as to danger; for it 
admitted that mercenaries in arms were demanding higher 
pay from a government of a different race, colour and re- 
ligion ! 

How does the duke's memorandum get over these facts 
established by courts martial ? By a simple assertiou that 
there was no mutiny ! How docs it propose that Sir C. 
Napier should have met the munnurings on such a sub- 
ject? 

pay day was not fixed, the -Juration thereof might 

we been poxlponed." 

Soldiers of course do not know when their pay is due! 
"But if the Sepoyx wanted money' — the very thing they 
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were demanding— "a measure not uncommon might have 
been adopted ; that is to say, that of making to each of 
them an advance on account In abort the mtt 
chief should have availed himself of every resource to pre- 
vent or delay the explosion of disorder, and to avoid the 
extreme measure of altering a regulation of government 
which, on the contrary, it was his duty to enforce." 

Would not an uninformed person suppose from these 
observations that some great error had been committed : thai 
some dire calamity had occurred; that Sir C. Napier had 
foiled to meet the evil and plunged India into trouble? 
Could it possibly be supposed that he had, without dis- 
turbance, without shedding a drop of blood, and ut an 
expense of only nine pounds six shillings to the State, 
completely quelled this insubordination ? 

Take the matter even as " murraurings and complaints." 

Murmuring Sepoys reject their pay as insufficient, and 
the memorandum would have the commander in chief, with- 
out settling the question of their demand, adviuito moMJ n 
account, as a means of delaying, or preventing an explosion 
of disorder ! It would have been precisely the way to hi 
disorder, shewing that the authorities feared to deny tin 
and the more so here, because, as General Hearsey, 
immediate commander, bad sternly rebuked them, the BOB' 
mander in chief must have appeared willing to yield. 

Delay also was what they desired: to await The arrival of 
other regiments was part of their plan, and then ir. vn.mhl 
have been seen, whether advancing money in answer to ■ 
mutinous demand, was a method to prevent the " eiephtian 
of disorder" Tet again there was no explosion, no ne- 
cessity for other measures than those pursued by ^ir ''. 
Napier. And it would seem from this Bl 
to advance money on a demand for high pay. 
duke's view, one of " the highest military <m<l wtoetU 
t/utiliji<-iititjn>, of an officer mgofm ' 
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inch noble audacity seized all die powers of government 
'a England, merely to cheek factious disorder? 

There is great confusion of facts Likewise. The demand 
for higher pay at Wuzzeerabail was made in December 
1849; and then settled by the commander in chief, who 
therefore could not, for he had then no knowledge of its 
existence, adopt ihe "extreme measure of altering a regu- 
lation of government." Nor did he ever alter any regula- 
i — he merely suspended one, pending a reference to 
higher authority ! 

The inconsistency of the memorandum is however quiw 
is striking as the singularity of the proposed remedies. 
The commander in chief should have adopted any remedy 
rather than the extreme measure of altering a government 
regulation. Now, offering money on account, contrary to 
the general custom and rule for paying the soldiers, would 
have been also a serious altering of a government regula- 
tion ; for there is nothing more imperatively enjoined than 
regularity in paying the troops. So also would have been 
ft retarding of the Sepoys' accounts and obtaining their 
acquittances, which are regulations of higher momeut than 
ft commissariat arrangement acei den tally brought into 
partial operation. This strange logic is however pushed 
even to more singular conclusions. 

The duke says, " / put out of the question altogether 
Sir 0. Napier* opinion that the regulation was im- 
politic find UHJttSt ; he had no right to consider of such 
an opin io n, and "et Hpon it tit rVuszeerabad. He ought 
t.< fore ffip*n tuck 'in opinion to the president in einni,:it, 
or to the goreriioi-getiertt/ in council, and hue, fOHS t>> 
Fort IVil/itiift, taken his scat in eouncil, anil then with 
ih'it l""lg havt <li.-rn\s,-d th'it opiniun. He had no right 
to 'iet Upon this opinio* tit Wtuzeerabad in December 
1849, or January 1850. And above ail to omit any 
tmtaturti "huh KOuld moid or even delay the explosion 
of mutiny ! ! " 
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What miserable finite beings we are! God Rives nod 
He takes away : an unseen wave of His band and the 
glorious light of reason is obscured ! 

Sir C. Napier did not act on that opinion in December 
1849, he had not even funned it ; and he is here accused 
of an error imaginary. Again be ought to have postponed 
the regular payment of insubordinate Sepoys, and given 
money on account ; anything 10 delay or prevent an ex- 
plosion — except suspending ibe partial operation of a 
commissariat charge of nine pounds six shillings ! Rather 
than do that, be should have gone, at seventy years of age 
to Calcutta, fifteen hundred miles distant, in the very crisis 
of a threatened mutiny !— and come bach to find the native 
anny in arms ! Nay .' be should have rendu this jouniov, 
rather than have given an opinion on the policy of the 
regulation, even in a letter ! lie, n member of council and 
commander in chief, had " no right" to form an opinion 
upon the policy of a measure immediately affecting the 
fidelity of the troops under his command ! Ho might. ksH 
altered the government's permanent system and advanced 
money largely without authority ; hut to suspend a casual 
charge of a few pounds was inexpiable. He ■hooM tlKTC 
" omitted no measure to prevent the explosion of disorder," 
except the only one which could prevent that explosion 1 
But what measure did he omit? and what explosion was 
to be feared, if there was " no mutiny .' " 

The memorandum says, that if an officer suppressing 
mutiny should assume authority with which he was not 
strictly invested, "it would be but fair" to weigh all the 
circumstances, die " urgent necessity," and that there was 
" no time for reference." Well ! Here all the orhV i 
the spot thought an assumption of authority " urgent ; " it 
required thirty-seven days for reference to the supreme 
council ; and with the govern or- general there could be- no 
communication, for he was at sea. Is it then "fair" to 
condemn Sir C. Napier, because he did not make a jui 
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of three thousand miles, in the very crisis of danger, to 
avoid the responsibility of suspending a subtraction of 
nine pounds sis shillings from the Sepoys' allowances? 
Be bad no right to thiuk of it says the memorandum: his 
judgment, nay, his senses, were to be in abeyance until 
he joined the council board ! But what if the mutineers 
had followed him in arms to ask for the result at the door 
of that council room ! He had no right to form tm 
opinion, much less to act upon it; yet he ought not to 
omit any measure which could delay or prevent the ex- 
plosion of disorder : that is, he was bound to uct and not 
to act, and between those stools India might have fallen 
to the grouud ! 

The memorandum says, the suspended regulation had 
been " adopted by Lord Gough aud Lord Hardinge : the 
latter being one of the first military authorities, particularly 
in matters of financial regulation." What then ? It waa 
not finance hut mutiny that was to be dealt with, and the 
temporary assumption of authority was founded on the 
danger, not the financial demerit. And as to Lord Gough, 
his son-in-law, his chief stuff officer, bis amanuensis, Colonel 
Grant officially assured Sir C. Napier that Lord Gough 
hud adopted the regulation under an entire misconception 

»of its import and bearing ! 
To support the censure, the duke, adopting the minute 
of the Bupreme council condemning the suspension, says 
the regulation was not new, uot unknown ; that it had been 
announced generally, and even acted upon in the Punjaub. 
But if it was, as General Ilearsey clearly shewed, now to 
those Sepoys at Wuzzeerabad whom it was immediately 
to affect, that was sufficient for the commander in chief 
to act upon. Indeed the duke, in the next paragraph, 
idraits that the original object was to give higher allow- 
i to the Sepoys, but that accident caused it tbere to 
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the officers or 



were not accurately and familiarly known to the < 
troops." 

What if known ? the danger of enforcing it Was the a 
seeing that the Sepoys at Wuzzeerabad would have known 
it went to lower their receipts when they were demanding 
higher pay. 

Feeling here the necessity of supporting his assumption, 
that then was " no mutiny" or giving up the argument, 
the duke's memorandum proceeds Lhus. 

" But it appear*, according t<> Sir C. Wapi 
vim', that there tteitted m the country a general mutiny 

which pervaded the whole army of 411,000 MM in the 
Vunjauh in the month of January 1850." 

An error, It nowhere appears in Sir C. Napier's state- 
ments that 40,000 men were in mutiny ; but that a spirit of 
mutiny existed in an army which numbered -10,(100 men, 
and might spread to the whole. Lord Dalhousie's attempt 
to give it another interpretation was falsely subtle, and im- 
posed on the duke, who asks, " Where is the report, trhen 
the evidence of that mutiny, excepting in Sir C. Nafier't 
report Kent to the Home Guards } And in the 66th 
Regiment, the corps at Gon'nd Ghiir. which hud &MH sup- 
pressed in a most signal manner without tthjtcuttjj ami 
without effort." 

" Where is the report ? Where the evidence of mutiny ? " 
This is proof that the duke decided without knowledge. He 
knew nothing of the mutiny of the 13th and . 
ments at Bawul Piudee in July 1849; nothing of the re- 
ports of Sir Colin Campbell on that subject ; nothing of the 
measures taken by Sir C. Napier to put it down ; nothing of 
the alarm then felt and expressed by Lord Dalhousie; 
nothing of the insubordination of the 41st Regiment at 
Delhi, in November 1840; and certainly very little of the 
mutiny of the 32nd Regiment at Wuzzeerabad in December 
1849, or be would not have confused it with the Wlpet 
of the regulation at that place in January 1850. Nor o> 
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he Lave known of its vigorous repression there by Brigadier 
Hearsey; the capital sentences passed by courts-martial; or 
the important fact, that a fioicerful European force over- 
awed the mutineer! at that station. He seems to have 

;nown nothing of the civil community's alarm, evinced in 
! newspapers of the day. In fine, he adopted, without 

ailing on Sir C. Napier for information, all that Lord 
Dalhousie, his near connection, chose to tell him, and even 
liis words, as may be seen by collation : thus illustrating the 
maxim: " That truth can hardly be obtained to the di.t- 
advantage of powerful men, when such men are the 
tourcex of the information on irhieh a cause is to be 

idt/cd.'' 
But was the Govind Ghur mutiny put down without an 

Fort ? Far from it. It was Captain M'Douald's strength 
aud daring that alone prevented the gates from being closed 
against Bradford's cavalry; and the accidental presence of 
that cavalry rendered M'Donald's action efficient. And is it 
to the Duke of Wellington we must point out, that there is 
a crisis in all affairs of this nature, which may be turned by 
trifling accidents to a decisive advantage? How did Crom- 
well suppress mutiny ? How did Prince Rupert suppress 

e mutiny of his unpaid seamen ? Each by a single act of 
personal vigour like that of Captain M'DonuM. Cromwell 
seized two recusants with his own band and shot them ; 
lerl seized a sailor and threw him into the sea. 
"The memorandum Bays, "The CUb, at Govind Ghnr, 
piled its arms in the fort under its officers, was marched 
nut, disbanded, and sent into the Company's provinces in 
the very month of January 1850, with the knowledge of the 
whole army of the Punjaub, and that there had not been the 
sign of movement of a man in favour or support of the 
Mtfsoot regiment thus punished and disarmed, the com- 
JMMifm in eh irf lutein;/ quitted Wuxseerabad and jirv- 

. ,1. ,1 to Penh/1 iru r ,'" 

Does not the hist sentence imply, that Sir Charles Napier 
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hud gone lo Peshawar after ihe 66th hud mutinied, and heed- 
less of it ? Yet that mutiny happened the 2nd of February, 
and on the 30th of January he was not going io, hut. was W 
Feshawur. He did not hear of die Govind Ghur mutiny 
until the 20th of February, when returning, and instantly 
took the vigorous resolution of disbanding the regiment 
and substituting the Goorkas. Wherefore it was not in 
January, but March, that the Ofltb were disbanded, and the 
whole passage evinces very imperfect information: but the 
memorandum only adopted Lord Dalhousie's reports and 
nearly his words; the duke was misled. 

Why did the mutineers submit so passively? liming 
failed in their blow, they were naturally dejected and crest- 
fallen ; and were instantly disarmed and put forth, inul a 
fear of the artillerymen of the fort, and the cavalry whirl j bid 
baffled their attempt. It is upon then reactions that great 
men always calculate. Moreover, the most mutinous, niuety 
in number, were seized and confined separately. If it was 
a slight event, why did Sir Walter Gilbert, the Loiminiiidiiig 
general, ride thirty-four miles on one horse to mob the 
place? Why did Sir H. Lawrence, chief of the 1'unjaub 
civil administration, come down in haste with the judge 
advocate general to hold courts-martial? Why were troops 
of all kinds, Europeans and natives, horse foot and artillery, 
even the governor- gene nil's bodyguard, put in won 
enforce obedience? It was under this pressure that the 
general in chief disbanded the regiment, and substituted the 
Goorka regiment : — a politic blow which shewed the Brah- 
mins, the chief instigators of the insubordination, thru their 
services were not as they supposed, essential to the exist- 
ence of the Bengal army. 

Not "the sign of a movement of a man " 1m 
in their favour, says the duke. Certainly not : their's was 
the last display of the mutinous spirit, all the other insubor- 
dinations having been before put down and the mutineers 
punished. Moreover, Bengal troops only had been ii 
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and n movable column had been previously formed by Sir 
C. Nipiur, of two European regiments, the Seinde horse 
and Bombay artillerj-, to meet any outbreak, and the general 
officers were all alive to the danger. In fine, his measures 
were so well taken that disaffection was everywhere met and 
baffled, and the mutinously disposed were made to know that 
the European and Bombay forces were ready to fall on 
them. 

Butlo! the deduction from all this is — not that Sir C. 
Napier was able and successful, but that there was no 
mutiny 1 

Absolute violent mutiny there was not, except at Govind 
Ghur: it was never Baid there was, Passive mutiny was 
adopted until numbers could he collected for active mutiny ; 
and in that lay the great danger, as it shewed systematic 
combination. But to faction nothing comes amiss. Even 
the orders issued at first to encourage the woll -disposed, and 
open a door for repentance to the least criminal, are brought 
forward to prove that he did not himself believe there was 
danger 1 whereas those very orders shew, by their caution, 
how imminent the danger was : he has in his posthumous 
work exposed the futility and disingenuousness of this argu- 
ment. But the great man whose name is attached to the 
Statement only repeated Lord Dalhousio's sophistry, and in 
Lord Dalhousie's words, as a collation of the latter' s minutes 
with the memorandum will shew. 

Sir 0. Napier, to prevent an outbreak, to save bloodshed, 
and to stir up any latent loyalty, to give force to the fears 
of the timid and repentance of the misled ; addressed the 

Ik of the army as good men in those orders, pretending 

ly to see criminality in those who had committed overt 

Moreover, ho spoke of the India army at large — 

four hundred thousand men, of which only the Bengalees 

regiments were even supposed to be tainted. His dread 

was, lest such a cause as high pay should extend from tho 

.1 tu the Bombay troops, from the Punjaub to India; 
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and his aim was, by praise and expression of confidence, 
accompanied with menaces against the known guilty, to 
keep nil quiet. 

This most sagacious course, prompted alike hy justice 
and a knowledge of human nature ; the course that all great 
men have followed in like circumstances, was entirely suc- 
cessful, and proved that he exercised "the highest qualifi- 
cations of an officer, and moral qualities for performing the 
most arduous and delicate duties upon which an officer can 
be employed." Yet the very success attending their ilitpUy 
is adduced to shew that there was no occasion for them ! 

Here a very discreditable argument used hy Lord Dal- 
housie demands notice. He said that when the letters of 
tin- 6fith were opened, not a trace of any mutinous design 
could he found in them — this was for Englishmen. He 
know that never do the natives, when corresponding, address 
one another openly on dangerous matters: always they dis- 
guise their meaning under common phrases, such as the 
crop is coming on, for the advance of a conspiracy, and so 
forth. So entirely is this in their customs, that the circum- 
stance of a letter with auy plain indication of (tonga being 
put in as evidence, would be taken at once as indicating a 
forgery. 

Returning to the duke, " there was no recorded report of 
the existence of such mutiny in any part of the country, 
excepting the one in the BStfa Regiment at Govind Ghur." 

What is this but to say Lord Daihmisio had entirely 
suppressed the true facts, " no recorded reports ;" that is, 
I-onl Didhousii 1 did not *cuA them, and the duke decided 
without asking Sir C. Napier. There were however recorded 
reports from general officers, and others ; and recorded 
courts- martial, and capital sentences; and records of mov- 
able columns formed to meet outbreaks ; in hue, nil that 
has been before noticed in these comments, and I i 
resolves itself into this : — The Duke of Wellington in Em 
land, at eighty years of age, having but one-n . 
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une to conclusions, as to certain facts which hap- 
u India, directly opposed to the conclusions of Sir 
'. Napier, and all the military men on the spot ! Yet — Sir 
. Napier had been acknowledged the better man for the 
tonne by himself, when he snid " either you or I mast go." 
Surely to insist on this authority as irrefragable here, is 
demanding too much homage to a name ! 

Having arrived at this (id so conclusion, his memorandum 
terminates thus: — "I have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion that there existed no sufficient reason for the sus- 
pension of tbo rule or order of tho 10th of August 1845, at 
Wuzzcerabad. That tho gov em or- general in council was 
right, and did no more than his duty in the expression of 
his disapprobation of the act of the commander in chief in 
suspending an order of government in relation to the pay of 
the troops, and in ordering the adoption of a former repealed 
order in providing for the same object." 

" I regret that the commander in chief. Sir C. Napier, 
should have thought proper to resign the highest and most 
desired situation in the British army, to fill which he had 
been selected in a manner so honourable to his professional 
sharactcr. But as he has resigned, and I declare my de- 
cided opinion that the govern or- general in council could not 
irith propriety have acted otherwise than have expressed his 
iisappmbation of tho conduct of General Sir C. Napier, in 
ispending the order of government of tho 15th of August 
1845, at Wuzzeerabad, 1 must recommend to Her Majesty 
i accept bis resignation of his ollice. W." 
The frail foundation for this opinion has been shewn ; 
but if the whole matter bad been correctly laid down by tho 
duke, his conclusion would not be consistent with the guid- 
ing principles advanced in the beginning of bis own memo- 
Irandum. 
Suppose there was no mutiny save that of Govind Ghnr; 
no insubordination, only " murmurs," without danger. The 
worst that could be imputed is that, misled by those about 
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him, Sir G. Napier, at seventy years of age, from over- 
zeal in the public cause, took an unauthorized step to avoid 
a great danger, which he erroneously believed to exist : that 
step being only the partial suspension for a month of a state 
charge of nine pounds six shillings ! Was that ground for 
conveying a gross reprimand through a subordinate officer 
to a veteran commander in chief, whose scars, victories and 
age should have shielded him even from private reproach ; 
much more from public insult, with the added intimation, 
from a man only thirty-seven years old and inexperienced, 
that he was never " again to exercise his discretion ;" thus 
rendering him a mere cipher in an office to which he was 
called by the voice of the English people ? And is it the 
Duke of Wellington who says that so to insult, so to bind a 
hero, almost his own equal in glory, was quite right : and 
that it was wrong in the lofty-minded old soldier to quit a 
command so degraded! 



THE END. 
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